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Far in the hoar and dreamy past 
} 


The gloomy Drui 
O’er 


ro . } ve)] . 
Weaves his spelis; 
mountains wild and dreary waste 


Supreme his stern dominion dwells. 


Differing tribes beneath his power 
Uni 
il 


to own his fearful thrall ; 
~ 


‘ ject and chief before him cower— 


Friest, monarch, master over all. 


} 


The human heart, within 
Weeps its last blood 


is fane, 
in orgies dire; 
Youth, all in vain, 


beauty, pity, 
t 


Would quench the sacrificial fire. 


Day broke. This pagan land beheld 


A marvelous and holy light: 


The glory of the Cross dispelled 


r} 


Druidic nigh 


T l f 
The darkness of 
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The olive-branch displaced the sword 
Idolaters their symbols crushed ; 
The mighty of the Lord, 


The revels of the heathen hushed 


name Christ, 


His consecrated lavers, o’er 


The old and young their blessings shed; 


The heathen spell is heard no more 


Where the T 





hrice Holy Name is said 


Where frowned the wild, fair gardens smile; 
Where smoked the grove, th 


Yet here and there a heathen 


spire ascends; 


J 
In slow decay to ruin tends 


rile 


~ ee eee 


So, though in Christ we ar 


? e made free, 
A taint of bondage still defiles 
The chain-marks on ourselves we see 
Like Druid ruins in Britain’s isles, 








THE FLIG 
(Ss 
Time, the only traveler that never needs rest, 
renews his youth by bringing the New YEar on his 
shoulder—thus teaching the human race the bless- 
gs of endeavor and usefulness 
Tue New Year holds his torch aloft, emblematic 
of the light Anowledgze and religion should shed 
over the world. Each mind should thus end oe 
to hold a torch of usefulness aloft while t year is 
passing away 
Ceres, with the riches Lasor wins from the 
earth, follows Time, to intimate that Prosper/ty 
tollows Industry and the arts of Peace 


The Old Year is stealing away, yet looks back to 





HT OF TIME. 


bless the Land where only true Liberty and a gene- 


ral diffusion of comfort and happiness Is found ; and 


e a good man departing this life, at peace wit 
all, thus Old Time would wish the whole world 
Hapry New YEAR 


HisTrory 


1 


has concluded the record of 1849, and 


now holds up her favorite work for the Lapies or 


\MERICA; assuring them, by the emblem of the new 
moon, that, during every month of this New Year, 
1850, will go forth, to charm and en ghten its read- 
ers, a new number of this Queen of Periodicals, 


spy’s Book! 
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BY GRACE 
] REMEMBER to have spent a few weeks of last 
of an eminent 
My friend 


much feeling, and 


itumn with a dear friend, the wif 
ysician in one of our inland cities. 
a woman of fine intellect, 

She was a delightful com- 
panion, I shall 


cease to think of her with grateful and pleasurable 


ia *e ol ile 


ge experienc 


and never 


hostess; 


an admirable : 


emotions 
One rainy, October day, Mrs. Allen, her eldest 


daughter, and myself were together, in the pleasant 


little library, Where we usually spent our mornings. 


Mrs. Allen, I 


work-basket at her side, busily engaged in darning 


remember, was seated with a huge 


hose, of all sizes, from the ample sock of the stout 
doctor, down to the wee stocking of little Jenny. 
Miss Laura was bending gracefully over her em- 
broidery frame; and I was reclining, after my own 
indolent fashion, on a comfortable lounge, reading 
aloud the “ Princess’? of Tennyson; drowning the 
sounds of the storm without by the sweet musical 
flow of its verse, filling the darkened hours with 
This 
was our second reading; and, after an hour or two, 
As I read, softly and 


the golden enchantment of its gay romance 


the volume was finished. 


lingeringly, that last line, 
** Lay thy sweet hands in mine, and trust to me,”’ 


and then closed the book, I remember that Mrs. 
Allen and Laura looked up from their work, saying, 
sadly, as with one voice, “Is that all ?”’ 

I remained silent, with a listless, dreamy recol- 
lection of pleasure; my thoughts still chiming to 
the delicious melody of that unique and delightful 
poem. After awhile, I raised my eyes and fixed 
them upon a picture, on the opposite wall—a por- 
trait, which I had not before noticed particularly. 

“ That is a very lovely face, Mrs. Allen,”’ I re- 
marked. “Is it the likeness of any one of your 
family?” 

“No,” she replied; “the original was not even a 
the intimate 


dearest and most 


Pray tell me what you 


but 
friend of my early life. 


relative, was 


read in her face.”’ 

*«T should say that the lady possessed great sweet- 
pliancy of disposition; a thoughtful, but 
I should say 


ness and 
not by any means a powerful mind. 
that she was exceedingly sensitive, capable of 
intense suffering, but quite incapable of defending 
herself from wrong, or even of resenting it with 
much spirit.”” 

‘You are quite right,’’ said my friend, “you have 
read her character very clearly. Ah, poor girl, she 
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had a sad history of her own. Should you like to 
hear it ?”’ 
‘Oh, by all means !” 
My friend laid aside her work; and, fixing her 
eyes on the picture for a moment, began her simple 


was my reply. 


narrative, which [ will endeavor to give in her own 
words, as near as I can remember 

Laura Ellerton (you see that I named my daugh- 
ter for this friend) was my schoolmate and room- 
mate for three years ; and we became, from necessity 
and inclination, most intimate and tenderly attached 
Laura was a singularly unselfish, humble, and 
affectionate being, for one so beautiful, gifted, and 
attractive, every way, as she then was. That por- 
trait does not give one a just idea of her early love- 
liness, as it was taken at the age of twenty-five, 
when she had already begun to fade. Laura was 
not wealthy. Her mother was a widow of limited 
means, Who, mother-like, often deprived herself of 
the very comforts of life to be able to educate tho- 
roughly and dress tastefully her idolized daughter 

After leaving school, my friend and I, as might 
have been expected, kept up a brisk and voluminous 
correspondence. For the first year, our letters were 
filled with those little nothings, descriptions of par- 
ties, dresses, rides, and rambles; all the small events 
and innocent gayeties which form the life of young 
girls who are just going into society; but after that, 
they gradually grew more thoughtful and confiden- 
tial. ged: 
but being rather careful and sensitive, said as little 
But 





I believe that I was first in love and e1 


as possible, even to her, on my heart affairs. 
Laura was one to whom sympathy was a very 
necessity, life. First significant hints 


about a certain young lawyer, who had lately settled 


air, came 





at R——; then followed glowing descriptions of 
his superb figure, his splendidly handsome face; and 
enthusiastic praises of his genius, his acquirements 
and the quiet elegance of his manner. His atten- 
tions to her were gratefully chronicled, and all his 
little compliments minutely, yet modestly reported 
At first, it was “Mr. Kingsbury ;”’ but after a littl 
while, it was “ Arthur Kingsbury;’’ and in a ver) 
short time, it was “ dear Arthur.”’ They were en- 


Ah, then, what letters she wrote! How fu 


gaged. 
of sentiment, happiness, gratitude, love—no, love is : 


vloration. She absolutely worsh pea 


feeble word— 
her handsome and gifted lover—an homage m« 


sweet and delightful to the interesting idol, doubt 


less, but which it was unworthy weakness in her t 
yield. Thus she continued to write for nearly : 
year, and then her letters suddenly ceased altogether 
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About that time, 1 was married. I wrote to Laura, 


reminding her of an old promise to be my brides- 


d, in reply. a few hurried lines 


maid I only receive I 


from Mrs. Ellerton, stating that her daughter could 


not possibly attend the wedding, as she was eon- 


siderably out of health; but that she sent her “ dear- 


est love’’ and “ fondest wishes 
On my return from our bridal tour, I wrote again 


to Laura, intreating her to write and relieve my 


great anxiety She did write, at last; and such a 
letter! It was sad and touching beyond description 
It was blotted with tears—was itself long 
low sob of a broken heart. Her lover t her; 





was already married to another! and yet there was 
no bitterness, no harsh resentment in her feeling 
toward him. But stay, I have that letter in my 
writing-desk Here it is After making the an- 


nouncement I have mentioned, she writes thus :— 


‘‘T heard, for some time, hints and whispers con- 


cerning Arthur’s attentions to Miss Earle, a lady of 


high connections and considerable fortune, who was 
Visiting in our village; but I could not believe that 
his heart was turned from me, until he himself came 
to me, i l requ ted to be released trom his engage- 
ment: telling me that he had been mistaken in think- 
ing that he | as deeply as het ‘ 
He begged me to forgive him for all the pain he had 
caused me; and | have done so, even [hi pe to 
be forgiven rmy own errors j i 

‘I can never think, as others think. that Arthur 
has been influ ced by merce rh ‘ Miss 
Earle, thouch not very youn beautiful, is intel- 
lectual and highiy acc mp hed; and you know that 
I am neith Oh! how vain and presuming [ have 
been ever to believe that he could love me, a simple 
village girl; he, with his glorious genius, his noble 
presence, and all his rare attainments. Oh, Alice, 


sometimes comes the bitter, bitter thought that he 
divined my interest in him, at the first, and was led, 
by generous pity, to ask me for the love which he 
knew in his soul was his already! 

“Dear Alice, do not think hard of him How 
could he give his hand to me when there was one 
He looked sadly troubled at 


w. Isawit, and pressed my hand 


he so much preferred 





that last intervie 
hard against my heart, to keep down the sobs and 
shrieks with which it seemed almost bursting I 
I did not even 


though I was quite still and silent, I gave him my 


did not reproach him weep; and 


hand kindly, as he rose to go, and frved to smile on 
him as he looked back at me for the last time 


what passed after that, 


“IT remember nothing | 


{ 
Ik 


x” some days. Dear mother tells me that she found 
me sitting by the table, cold and white as marble, 
and utterly insensible. I believe I had something 
like a brain fever; but I was not conscious of much 
suffering. Now I am better, much better—almost 
well, indeed, though my kind friends are yet troubled 
by my colorless cheek and languid step During 


to be cheerful and courageous, for 





the day, 
1, Alice, at night, 
1* 


dear mother’s sake; but at night, « 


I often lie awake through long hours, dreadful hours, 
and weep in my lo y sorrow, till my very heart 
seems dissolved in tears. Then, I sometimes reach 
up my ¢ spe d hands, and ery, through the darkness, 
Oh. Father 1 heaven, have mercy I l up my 
wounded heart, and { with y love Chen I 
pray for A1m—pra his lite may be rich in love 
and crowned with ble ng and so | always grow 
| m nd { asieep 

“But the day of A r’s marriage—ah, I must 
unlearn my heart that trick of calling him A r— 
[1 n Mr. Kingsbury’s marriage, I could not con- 
ceal my unhappiness I was weak, despairing, 


almost wild; and I could find no rest but in the 


arms my mother, pressed close against her heart, 
with her dear hand laid on my hot brow, or tenderly 


away the tears which gushed forth irrepres- 


When we knew that the 


sibly and incessantly 


hour had gone by, dear moth 





fervent voice, that divine strength might be given 


ld to overcome t 





to her cl 
to her a snare and a temptation, and had now be- 
When she ceased, I fted up my head 


calmly, feeling that God’s pe: 


‘“ Now, dear Alice, do not be troubled for me All 


will vet be we I need only patience ust in 
the dness of our Father, w know what is 


touching letter from poor Laura — I could but won- 
der, however, that she bore her trial so well: cling- 


ingly dependent, fond, and devoted as I knew her to 


be. I think I was right in ascribing much of her 
strength to the calm, sustaining aflection of her 
mother 


My husband and I both wrote to Mrs. Ellerton and 


them to spend the winter with us, 





amid all the fresh glories and new dignities of young 
hou g Mrs. Ellert m replied at cncee, accept- 
ing th ivitation for her daughter; but stating that 
as she had near relatives in P———., she should not 


be able to make her home at our house. They came 


leasant little 


on together, however, and we had a p 


visit from M1 Ellerton, who was a woman of 


vet beautiful chi 





ndeed, changed ; sO much sunshine 


from her face Then she had grown ex- 
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delicate, pale, quiet; yet, perhaps, more 
lovely than ever—a sort of moonlight beauty. When 
ike her 


we were alone together, I found that she, un 


former self, carefully avoided all reference to Kings- 


bury; and as I, for my part, heartily despixed and 


detested the man, his name was never ment 
between us. 


Laura g 


We had a very pleasant winter adually 


regained much of her old serene cheerfulness, and 


endeared herself greatly to our hearts Ah, her 
music! I never can forget it Her play ig was 
very fine: but her singing, of Scotch songs and old 
ballads especially, was something peculiarly and 








indescribably delightful. There was one who was 
greatly charmed and won by it, and by the sweet 
singer herself. This was Mr. Hamilton, a constant 
visitor at our house—a distant relative, but a near 
friend of my husband. He had been for some years 
the congressional representative from our district; 
and was a man of worth and influence, as well as 
of distinction. He was about thirty-five, and had 
never been married 

\fter a month or two, it became quite obvious 
that dear Laura had made a deep impression on the 
heart of our honorable friend The doctor and I 
were duly delighted; Mrs. Ellerton seemed pleased, 
and Laura, apparently, was not displeased, though 
she gave no evidence of being seriously impressed 
in her turn. Yet when she found that she was 
indeed loved, truly, generously, and tenderly, by 
Mr. Hamilton, her heart, so lately wounded and 
humiliated, very naturally went out toward him, in 
a glad, affectionate gratitude, which was almost 
love. But hers was a truthful and honorable nature; 
and, withdrawing the hand which she had yielded 
in the first impulse of her kindly feeling, and mo- 
destly casting down her eyes, she told him all the 
sad story of her love and her sorrow. When this 
was finished, she said, in a low, trembling voice: 
‘So it is, dear friend, that /ove seems to have with- 
ered, died in my heart; so it is that I can only give 
And oh! 
what a return were this for your beautiful and noble 


you a tender and devoted /riendship 


love, with all its fervency aud concentration.” 

Mr. Hamilton rose, and walked up and down the 
room several times, with a troubled brow. He had 
hoped for something better than this—for the fresh, 
impassioned love; the virgin trust; the early 
warmth and devotion of that pure young being. 
But presently, he paused, and looked toward Laura. 
She was sitting by the table, her head supported by 
her hand, her eyes concealed py the white, slender 
fingers ; but he saw that her cheek paled and flushed, 
and her lips quivered incessantly. He drew near; 
and gently lifting that fair hand, and gazing down 
into those eyes, those mild and earnest eyes, said, 
“And so, you have suffered, dear Laura; are still 
sorrowful. Ah, then, more than ever do you need 
such tenderness and devotion as I can give you. 
If it is not mine to console you, let me, at least, 
drink part of your bitter cup; if I may not give you 


happiness, let me share in your sorrows - 


The generous feeling, the “loving kindness’’ of 
these words quite overcame Laura with gratitude 
and admiration. She rose impulsively, yet timidly, 





and wee p- 





is; and sm 








to meet his extended arn 


ing alternately, leaned against his breast, feeling 
that she had there found protection, security—her 
reat. 

On the anniversary of my own marriage, there 
was a second wedding in our house—Laura Ellerton 
to Augustus Hamilton. 

This union proved a happy one—quietly and 
soberly happy. Laura was a good wile; neat, care- 


ful, cheerful, and equable in temper; and Hamilton 


~~ —~ - eee Oe oe eens rw err 


was altogether the husband so generous a lover 
promised to be 

During the third year of her wedded life, Mrs. 
Hamilton suffered a great bereavement in the death 
of her noble mother. But there was given to her a 
sweet consoler—a dear little babe, whose loveli- 
ness and infant smiles had power to charm trouble 
from all her thoughts. She named this son—who 
proved an only child—Philip, for her own father, 
whom she pleasantly, though imperfectly remem- 
bered. 

When this boy was about nine years of age, Mr. 
Hamilton died, very suddenly, from a disease of the 
heart. My husband was called to him about mid- 
night, and by daybreak he was dead. The doctor 
said that he suffered much, and was scarcely con- 
scious until just at the last, when he asked for his 
“dear little boy,”’ kissed the frightened and weep- 
ing child very tenderly; kissed and blessed his 
‘gentle wife,” his ‘‘ sweet Laura,’’ and drew her 
fair head down on his bosom, and died. 

Laura was a sincere, though not a passionate and 
despairing mourner. She had never loved her hus- 
band passionately ; but she had loved him witha 
true and ever-growing affection, and grieved long 
and deeply for his loss. 

From that time, she gave herself up with singular 
devotion, to the care and education of her darling 
son, of whom she had been left sole guardian. And 
Philip was no common boy. With rare beauty, and 
a delicate, nervous organization, I think he was the 
most wondrously precocious child I have ever 
known. He scarcely seemed a chit/d; he had few 
of the habits, and little or no taste for the usual 
sports of children. Studious, px etical, and strangely 
serious, he cared for nothing but books, music, and 
the society of his mother. His love for his beautiful 
mother was a deep, absorbing sentiment—the one 
only love of his life 


He shrank from all boyish 
associates, and rough, out-door exercises, suited to 
his age and sex, and sought only to sit by her side 
and pore over his books, hour after hour; to listen 
to her singing in the evening, and to accompany her 


in her short strolls and unfrequent drives 

As a matter of course, the boy grew up nervous, 
painfully sensitive, and delicate to fragility; and 
though very lovely and interesting, one could not 
look upon his pale, poetic face, or gaze once into his 
large, dark eyes, so absolutely luminous with soul, 
without sad, foreboding thoughts The angel of 
sorrow seemed to have set his seal on that high, 
white forehead—smooth and childish forehead 
though it was 

At the early age of fourteen, Philip Hamilton, 
after passing a brilliant examination, entered college, 
at New Haven. 

Ab, then, how sad and lonely became the life of 
his poor mother. She had, literally, no one near 
her to love. My own duties and cares confined me 
almost entirely at home, and Laura was never 
creatly given to visiting; so we were not together 


as much as I pow feel that we should have been 
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One day—I shall never forget that time of surprise 
and bewilderment—I went over to Laura’s, taking 
my work, thinking to spend the day with her, hoping 
thus to renew our old intimacy. I was shown into 
the parlor, where I found my friend, seated on the 
same sofa with a tall and handsome stranger; a 
man of about forty-five, I should say This per- 
son’s face, even at the first glance, struck me as 
peculiar. It was faultlessly, coldly regular. The 
lips were full and warm, yet not pliable; but firm- 
set, as by the force of a strong will. His eyes were 
blue, yet Jooked intensely dark. from a certain stern- 
ness of expression, and the shadowing of the thick, 
black eyelashes and projecting brows. 

With a flushed cheek and an agitated manner, 
Laura presented this gentleman as Mr. Atngsbury. 
I might have known it was him! He rose, and 
bowed courteously; almost transfixing me with a 
keen, searching look from out his ambushed eyes. 
I found him rather interesting in conversation; yet 
there was a sort of imperiousness in his manner, 
and a superciliousness in his voice, which disturbed 
and annoyed me; and, after a little talk with Laura, 
constrained on both sides, I took leave—Laura, for 
the first time, not urging me to stay 

On my return home, I ascertained, from my hus- 
band, that Mr. Kingsbury had lately returned trom 
Europe, where he had been spending a number of 
years, with his family; that he had lost his wife 
and only son, in Italy; and was now living, very 
modestly, in our city, on the small remains of his 
fortune, with his daughter, Miss Antoinette, a showy 
and handsome, but a very heartless young lady, as 
it afterwards proved. 

A few days after my inopportune call, I again met 
Mr. Kingsbury, who was then walking out, with 
Laura leaning on his arm. They did not at first 
perceive the doctor and me. They were strolling 
along very slowly; the gentleman looking down and 
talking earnestly, while Laura looked up with a 
most confiding expression of face. I thought that I 
never had seen her look so handsome and happy. 
Oh, this first love! 

Thus matters went on, till Laura and that old 
lover of hers—thus returned, after so many years, 
to his allegiance—became almost inseparable; thus 
went on, until, one Sabbath morning, in our church, 
the proud and stately Arthur Kingsbury was wedded 
to the gentle and still beautiful widow of Augustus 
Hamilton 

For the next year, I saw less than ever of my 
early friend, as neither the doctor nor myself were 
at all pleased with her lordly husband, who seemed, 
on his part, to regard us with distrust, if not positive 
dislike. I heard, however, from time to time, pain- 
ful rumors that Laura’s second marriage had not 
proved so happy as she had probably hoped. Mr. 
Kingsbury, it was said, was a stern and exacting, 
yet careless and neglectful husband; and Miss An- 
toinette was far from affectionate or respectful 


toward her stepmother. 
But Laura told nothing of these things, even to 
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me, to Whom the paling of her cheek and the wan- 
ness of her smile betrayed that all was not well in 
her home and in her heart 

But with the second year of her second union, 
there came a new and terrible sorrow to poor Laura 
—a sorrow which she could not hide Iler son 
Philip, her beautiful and gitted boy, was brought 
home from college tvsane ! 

Yes, his peculiar habits of study; his devouring 
passion for acquirement; his intense absorption and 
tireless application, robbing him of sleep and whole- 
some exercise, had at last done their work—unstr ung 
his nerves and disordered his brain. 

The poor boy’s case was not pronounced utterly 
hopeless; he had intervals of perfect sanity, though 
his frenzy was very violent at times. It happened, 
unfortunately, that he took, from the first, a terrible 
dislike to his stepfather, who was weak and hard 
enough to return this hatred with interest. Toward 
his mother, Philip was always gentle and tractable 
when his stepfather was not by; but not even her 
presence could repress the jealous rage and defiant 
scorn which the sight of her husband excited. 

Mr. Kingsbury, with the petty malice of a mean 
spirit, resented these ravings of insanity; and, in 
his cruel heart, resolved to punish the poor, crazed 
boy. To this end, he dismissed my husband, and 
employed a physician of the old school—a stanch 
advocate of the horrible system for curing insanity 
with bolts and bars, chains and scourging. I have 
been told that Laura went down on her knees to her 
husband, begging that her dear boy might not be 
confined in the rough, straight-waistcoat prepared 
for him; that no chain or cord might touch his deli- 
cate limbs; that he should not be humiliated by a 
blow. She was by when that darling son was first 
struck by her unfeeling husband. That blow was 
the death-blow to her own poor heart! She sprang 
forward, and caught the uplifted arm of the angry 
man; then suddenly reeled and fell; and, as she fell, 
a small, crimson stream oozed from her lips. She 
had ruptured a blood-vessel! 

After this, Laura was very ill for some weeks; 
and though she so far recovered as to be able to 
walk about her room, and even to ride out oceasion- 
ally, she never was well again. 

In his seasons of sanity, Philip was always at her 
side; and never was there a more tender and assidu- 
ous nurse When his fits of frenzy came on, he 
would be taken from her and confined in a small, 
scantily furnished room, in a remote wing of the 
large house, and she would see and know no more 
of him for some days. But his wild cries would 
sometimes reach her in the still night-hours, while 
her troubled heart was keeping the vigils of its sor- 
row ; but she dared not stir, or weep aloud, for fear 
she should disturb the soulless slumberer at her 
side. 

Most fortunately, Philip bad no distinct recollec- 
tion of what passed in his periods of insanity; and, 
when himself, was courteous in his manner toward 


Mr. Kingsbury and his daughter; and yet one might 
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observe an instinctive and involuntary shrinking 

from them both at all times 
As Laura drooped and failed, I visited her more 
frequently, and spent many hours in her sick-room 
ly 





I saw that Philip clung to her more and more closely 
as it became evident, even to him, that she was 
about to leave us It was touching to witness the 
intense, anguished solicitude of his deep, idolatrous 
love. And, oli, it was affecting beyond description, 
to see the poor boy, as his sudden frenzy came on, 
torn from the very bedside of his dying mother, and 


remanded to his cheerless, solitary confinement 





At her pleading request, my husband attended 
Mrs. Kingsbury as her physician. He saw at once 
that her fate was sealed, that she was dying; and 
though he visited her constantly and gave her medi- 
cine, week after week and month after month, he 
felt that all was of no avail, and this he frankly told 
her. She received the sad intelligence with meek 
resignation, though she grieved much at the thought 
of leaving her poor, afilicted boy to the utter desola- 
tion and pecunar sorrow of his lot. 

I well remember the last dread hour—the death- 
bed scene. It was just at midnight that she died 
I had been with her all the afternoon and evening 
Doctor Allen came in about ten o'clock, and was 
immediately struck by the change which had taken 
I had thoug 


he pronounced her insensible In this state she 


place in the sufferer it her asleep, but 


remained tor more than an hour longs then she 
revived, and seemed quite herself. In a low tone, 
she asked for her husband. Mr. King 


bury came 


forward, and took her hand in his. Laura raised to 


his face a timid, appealing look, as she said, “ Dear 
Arthur, if I have not been in all things a loving and 
obedient wife, say you forgive me, before I go.”’ 

“Oh, Laura,’”’ he murmured, “it is for you to 
forgive. Tell me that I have your pardon for all— 
all "e 

Her answer was to press the hand she held against 
her heart, while the tears slid slowly from her half- 
closed eyelids Mr. Kingsbury turned away, and 


lown, at a little distance, hiding his face in his 


sat ¢ 
handkerchief. I think he fe/t then; I even think he 
wept some 

! 


Laura lay for some time with her eves closed, 


and quite still; then she looked up, and spoke one 
word, very distinetly—* Philip.”’ 

The boy. who had been kneeling at the foot of the 
bed, weeping silently, rose, came to his mother’s 
side, and bent over her, sobbing aloud. She wound 
her arms round his neck, and kissed him many, 
many times; but said, calmly, “Philip, my child, 
my dear, dear boy, I must go from you; God calls 
me, and I must go, though my very soul seems cleft 
in twain by this parting.”’ 

«Oh, mother, mother!”’ he cried, “do not leave 
me alone! I cannot, will not live without your 
love! 

‘ My dear son,”’ she murmured, “ we may not be 
altogether separated. If it is permitted, I will come 


to you, and be often with you; will watch over 


na PLPL LPL AAD 


you, ‘even to the end.’ I know, my son. you will 
never forget your mother; but remember, also, your 
Father in heaven ; and God wiil comfort you.’ 
Very soon after speaking these words, the loving 
heart of the mother ceased to throb—the broken 
heart of the wife was at rest 

When Philip saw that she was indeed gone. he 
sprang up, with all the quick motion and wild air of 
insanity. Shriek after shriek broke from his foamy 
lips, while his distended eyes seemed to shoot forth 
live flame! In a few moments, he was secured, and 
borne forcibly to his distant and lonely apartment 

The next night, my husband and I both went to 
Mr. Kingsbury’s to watch with the body of our 
beloved friend. It happened that, about midnight 
the doctor was called to a patient who was ex- 
tremely ill; and I was left alone—alone with the 
dead. But I was not superstitious, and could not 
be afraid of dear Laura, you know. I sat down by 
the couch on which lay extended her slender, sym- 
metrical form—looking so strangely tall, then, I 
remember—and laying back the thin muslin from 
her fair, sweet face, gazed upon it long and mourn- 
fully. I thought of the first time I saw her, and 
how she blushed and smiled when we were intro- 
duced 


me, and even remembered just how she was dressed 


I recalled the very words she first spoke to 


then I thought of our school frolics and little 
troubles; of our one brief quarrel, when I was 
wholly to blame. I thought of all, all, till my tears 
fell fast on that still face, and those cold, clasped 
hands 

Suddenly, I was roused by a strange, startling 
sound, at a little distance. It struck a chill to my 


Nearer 


ts 


heart, for it seemed the rattle of a chain! 
and nearer it came, up the long hall, ringing on i 
marble floor; then paused at the door of Laura’s 
room, which opened quickly, and young Philip 
enters d He was pale, to ehastliness ; some locks 
of his long, black hair were hanging over his face; 
h s d ess Was d sordered ; and Irom about one ol his 
ankles, hung a small iron chain, which, it seems, he 
had wrenched from its staple, in the floor of his 
room These were the means by which he was 
confined when more than usually violent 

Now, I saw at once, by the expression of his 
eye, that he was perfectly sane. He did not appear 
to notice me, as he came eagerly toward the couch 
where his mother was wont to lie—where she was 


attitude, the rigid 


now laid When he saw the still 
lips, the death seal on the brow, he clasped his 
hands together and groaned aloud. Then he flung 
himself down by her side, and wound his arms 
about her, and laid his head against her breast, and 
cried, ““Oh, mother, mother; I thought it was a 
dream that you were dead—I thought it was a dream 
that you were dead!” 

I was presently relieved beyond expression by 
the return of my husband; and we two finally sue- 
ceeded in calming the keen anguish of the orphan 
boy 


After the funeral, with the ready acquiescence ot 


























Mr. Kingsbury, we took Philip home with us, to be 
for a time as one of our own. 

Mr. Kingsbury was not appointed the guardian of 
Philip. Laura left in my care a long letter, com- 
mending the unfortunate lad to the affection and 
guardianship of the only brother of his father, Dr. 
Hamilton, a wealthy old bachelor, and a distin- 
guished physician of New York 

Within a fortnight after this letter was forwarded, 
Dr. Hamilton arrived in P———, and came directly 
to our house. We were all charmed with him. I 
never saw a more benevolent face; and his manner 
was unequaled for courteous kindliness. Philip, 
though naturally reserved, was won by it at once ; 
and I saw, with inexpressible pleasure, that the 
good man seemed disposed, from the first, to take 
his afflicted ward home to his heart, and to make 
him the object of all his love and care 

Philip’s property was found to be in a sad con- 
dition, and many weeks were spent in business 
arrangements. The Kingsburys, of course, left his 
house, which was let to a good tenant. The furni- 
ture was sold, principally; but those articles most 
sacred from dear associations, were confided to my 
care. That portrait was Philip’s parting gift to 
me. He had an admirable miniature of his mother, 
which he wore next his heart always. 

During this time, Philip was but once insane, and 
that for only a few hours. How different was his 
treatment from what it had formerly been. He was 
now watched over, but not constrained ; his poor 
burning head was constantly bathed; he was spoken 
to kindly, and ministered to patiently, and xo one 
testified wny fear of him. 

It was with real sorrow that we parted from the 





dear boy, at last; yet we knew that it was best he 
should go from us 

In the course of a month, we received a very kind 
letter from Dr. Hamilton. He was about to sail for 
Europe, with Philip, where they might spend some 
years, for the pleasure, instruction, and perfect 
restoration of the young man 

After this, Philip wrote to us occasionally from 
various parts of Europe. His letters were exceed- 
ingly interesting, and cheerful in tone; but, as he 
was painfully sensitive in regard to his peculiar 
mental disease, we could learn nothing in particular 
about his health, though he always said he was 
well. Finally, from some cause or other, he ceased 
to write, and we heard no more from him 

As many as seven years from the time of Laura’s 
death, I was spending some weeks of the winter 
with a friend in New York. One night, we all 
attended one of the upper-ten parties—an immense 
affair. Early in the evening, I heard many com- 
ments on the beauty and talent of a young English 
lady, who was then playing for us; and, with some 
difficulty, made my way toward the piano, to catch 


a glimpse of the performer. She was, indeed, 


lovely; with a fair, mild face, and a full, yet grace- 





ful figure—a true little English woman, sweet and 
healthful. But I did not observe her closely then, 
for my attention was riveted to the face of a gentle- 
man Who was standing at her side, turning the leaves 
of the music for her. I thought I had never seen so 
noble, so spiritually beautiful a countenance. It was 
the face of a stranger, surely; and yet there was 
something familiar, something dear, something which 
stirred my heart, in it. Presently, the young man 
happened to look round and meet my eye. He 
started, and took a step toward me, as though he 
would speak ; then hesitated, as I did not advance, 
and regained his place by the piano. I turned; and, 
passing through room atier room, at last found my- 
self alone in the cool and quiet conservatory; and 
here | sat myself to the work of remembering when 
and where I had ever met that face. But in vain; 
I was completely bewildered. Suddenly, I heard a 
quick step, looked round, and the stranger was at 
my side ! 

‘‘ Mrs. Allen, dear Mrs. Allen!” he said, extend- 


ing his hand. 





I took it, mechanic: ; looking sadly puzzled, I 


Suppose. 


?”? he 


“Is it possible that you do not recollect me 
said, with a sort of mournful smile. 

Oh, that smile! how it brought ker back—poor 
Laura !—and then I knew her son! 

“Philip Hamilton!’ I cried; “my dear boy! 
and, forgetting that he had grown to be a young 
man, a tall and elegant young man, I flung my arms 
about his neck, and kissed him repeated!) 

Then we sat down, and had a good long talk by 
ourselves. Philip told me that, on his complete 
restoration to health, he had studied medicine, with 
the intention of devoting himself exclusively to the 
treatment of insanity; that, having acquired his 
profession, he had now returned to his native land 
to carry out this philanthropic purpose. He said 
that he had married in England, and begged leave 
to present his young wife, whom, he said, he haa 
first loved for her name, which was Laura. I bowed 
a pleased assent; and he darted off, to return in a 
moment with the charming pianist leaning on his 
arm. 

Mrs. Hamilton was very affectionate in her greet- 
ing; and, among other pleasant things which she 
said, told me that Philip had promised her a visit to 
P—— early in the spring. 

‘ Yes,”’ added Philip, “we are all coming then. 
Uncle Richard often speaks of the doctor, and still 
oftener of the doctor’s wife.”’ 

“Then your good uncle is still living,’ | re 
marked. 

“Yes; and long may he be spared to us! I know 
not how we could live without the dear old man— 
Heaven bless him!”’ 

And, in my deep heart, I responded—* The dear 


old man—Heaven bless him !” 
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BY ANN 

Ir was a warm afternoon in July tI ed 

out to ca upon @ few tri ids Lhey were tamilial 

acquaintances, and their houses of resi 

places where one can *™m ( elf ati le 
in the true sense of the word That is, I cou 

if I wished, sit and read—and that, too, without 

interruption—or stroll into the flower-garden; or 


amuse myself in any way I chose, without al! the 





formalities and commonplaces so u y attendant 
upon formal calis Lt would we rere Were 
more ol this tree, unrestr: | mnte re irse among 
friends in New England, and less mality and re- 
serve 

In a community where domestic res occupy so 
large a portion of the time of our ladies, it would 
be ve ry convenient, to say the least, u we were not 
obliged, by the force of cust i, to leave our avoca- 
tions immediately upon the call of at d d sit 
téte-d-téte with them during their sti est anothe 
course > ild g c ol ct 

Bat more { tl n ? ( Vly first call this 

no uy i yly ] wi se aged tather 

resides W it On ¢ I he s g-room, I 
perceived the old gentleman s spectacles upon the 
table, near which y an ope 1 * Lady s Book.’’ 

The venerable man himself sat near in his old 
arm-chair; by his appearance, evidently absorbed in 
deep thought, for he did not erve my entrance 
and his position did not indicate sleep. H one 
of those rare relics of a past generat 1, Whose pre- 
sence among us we highly prize —a true hero of 
the Revolution, who served his country during the 
whole war as a soldier He is now eighty-eight 


but his keen black eye is stil 


years of age; 


med, and sparkles with the fire of youth. The 
strong good sense with which nature abundantly 
endowed him, seems to have lost none of its force; 
and though he feels the bodily infirmities of age, his 
mental powers re tain much of their freshness and 
vigor. His fine personal appearance, warm heart, 


render him a most 


1 not 


’ y . » social at ities 
and agreeable i qu 


panion disturb his re- 


ceeded to take 





very y taking a chair, pr 
up the open book, little thinking it was this which 


engaged the thoughts of the 


n soldier of Seventy-Six. 
The rustling of the leaves so near, startled him; 
and turning his head a little, he perceived me. 


« That is a valuable periodical,’’ said he 


I dic 


was wandering a 





1 not reply, for I verily thought the old gentle- 


nan litt What in the world 
could he find in fashion plates and love tales, lace 
patterns and embroidery, to interest a mind like his? 

*“ Are you a subscriber ?”’ he ac 


10 


Oni ] iigg in the negative, he said—“ Pray 
then, tal his numb read the article entitled 


ylution It has recalled 





nes of former days, and 





camp and 


the battle-tic Wi I knew Deborah Samson as 
well as I know yourself. I was drill sergeant of the 
compa ow ch he belong~ed, and gave her her 
lirst ic il iry dise pline A fine young 
te w | uaht he to be; and so did the mess to 
which she belonged, for she was quite a favorite 
among them I remember her lively, animated 
countenance as it were but yesterday she stood 
before me at d , 

The subject interested the speaker much; and he 
would have continued his conversation but for the 
interruption of visitors; and I reluctantly left 

My next « was upon a lady noted for her good 
housekeeping and retined taste—a most admiral! 
union ina woman. The cool, darkened house seein- 
ed very refreshing after my long walk in the heat 
street | passed into the dining-ro« Vhere sat a 
little girl some twelve or thirteen years of age. Her 


hair was smoothly combed; her dress cl 
neatly arranged, harmonizing well with 


appearance of the room. I knew her as a girl my 


friend had taken to aid her in the kitchen; indeed, 
she was at that time the only help she had. She 
rose very respectfully, gave me a seat, and left the 
room to call Mrs. P. I glanced at the book It was 





open at * Ameitla 

I expressed some surprise to my friend, when she 
entered, that, amid all her cares, she « 1 give hex 
he p time to read ** The Lady ’s Book 


‘“ Why really.”’ said she, “I know not how [ 
could keep house without it. My husband reads it 
aloud to me while 1 sew evenings; and thou e 


g it, and said it 





roposed 





seciied 


enough in 


ish Way to Spen 1 mot ey, 


number to pay the subscription 


each | 


And as to Jane, though she is poor and de pe ndent, 


nature has given her a good intellect and the plea- 
sure of reading ‘The Lady’s Book’ is to her, in 


prospective, like 
— but 


promptly, aud you shall have an hour for 


the land of Canaan to the Israelites 


have to say, ‘Do your work well and 


reading it 
this afternoon,’ and it is done with the dispatch and 
punctuality of the neatest housewife.” 


“ Well, 


in housekeeping ; 


really, | have heard of charms and fairies 
but this is quite a new way of oil- 


* said I 


as we d 


ing the wheels of the domestic machinery,’ 


untly away <cussed 





An ho passe d pleas 


the ** Book,” and the various method often and 














elevate the condition of the more dependent and less my friend, on whom I made the last call, had volur 






































hichly favored of our own sex tarily sent it in. Mrs. L. observed my glance, and 

Filled with better thoughts, I went on my way; said, pleasant 
but, recaliing a re t made to me a few days be- It is qu e atreat to have John at h { i day 

e by a widow, that I would furnish her some or two; he reads to us, and the g si and | 
sewing. 1 coneluded to take the opportunity wh I think with them, that we can sew a gi deal faster 

; was 1 engage her to make some fine shirts when listening to re ” 
I efore ’ 1 mvself knocking att door It’s a ! 11 g tm 
i little | wh ise In a re | street It was v | . I s 1 r 
I i iy mg ¢g wh alter plac cacl I I W J s ré yt d y | 
mv col lation mmed ely sé ed | « j ever Ci 1 | | i Ps Is ] 
‘sumed her sewing Mrs. L. was Ie a widow t k dy that wrote 1} Dor n | had 
with four children and a blind grand r to sup been Vis x « ce, or else there i ore 
P 1 Her w le propert it the time of her hus Parson Scrantu n one 
band’s death, amounted, all told, to but three hundred I could see that this beautiful monthly had been 
dollar but, with a spirit and energy that do honor like a beam of sunlight to the inmates of 1 ttle 
to our sex, she determined to keep her family to- brown house, and I inwardly blest it for its kind 
: gether, and, if possible, find means for their mainte- mission. 

nee nobly thus far has she performed her I returned home, determined to be a subse eras 

isk soon as my husband should return from Bost where 

Sarah, a girl of eight, was taking charge of the business detained him a week « two i. t not 
youngest, a child of three years; while the mother forget to add that, a w days afte these ¢ . 

d eld sister were plying their needles most sat at my sewing, with tl h- en, lh 1 
assiduously : the old grand! sk g socks s lIsasof as ] y step, he 1 ot a 
} and pliant f rs supplying U vant of those cane upon the steps k up, | saw ‘ 

t ess eyes. The s -. t urdy boy of rable friend, the revolutionary soldi HH eated 
- tw e. who worked for a farmer near, was now at himself at my side, and immediately « 
home for a day or two, having hurt his foot with a talking about Deborah Samson,’’ and the s« 
scythe As he sat with the injured limb resting of the Revolution. For two or three hours | was a 
upon a large, high footstool, [ observed he had a delighted listener, and no less gratified seemed the 
book in his hand, and really 1 could not help smiling old gentleman im recalling the scenes of the past and 
when I saw it was “ The Lady’s Book But this the feats of his vouth. And sol have ventured to 
t t Was an 1 number, and borrowed I beg give this little sketch, entitle 1 to notice only for its 
your pardon, Mr. Godey, not exactly borrowed, but truth 
= ————+ Fee > — 
' 
ISLE OF SONG 
BY NEVILI 7 I 

THERE is a land of beauty bright, We listened tot same ud | 

The ec of ve. the home light, ; Along whose glancing silver wire 

With gems and fragrant lilies dight H Rolled rivers of wild passion-fire. 

) 

It is my own loved IsLE oF Sona . Then, at life’s fount, the golden bowl 

My heart has loved so well and long, } Was shivered, and the solemn t 

Where shapes of dream and memory throng. 5 Of funeral bells sank in my s 

I sought its glistening, rose-clad bowers, She passed where star-eyed a 

And wandered by its streams and flowers, Beyond the bending hea 

In b sg en, sunlit hours | Beyond the gleaming vesper st 

Twas then came one devoid of guile, Yet often, from the arching don 

Whose eyes of blue, and witching smile, ) Her spirit flies with mine, to roam 

More brilliant m that song In our old trysting und me 

Fogether at one rine we knelt, And there are many forms besic 

One Gov we owned, one power we felt ; With hearts of fire world-veiled in pride, 


ised in one, 0 souls did melt Q That come o’er plains and ocean wide 






































12 y’s ; ZIN AN L Y’s 
A father and a sister dear § Oh! ‘tis a soft, delicious clime, 
Come from their distant heavenly sphere, This island in the sea of Time, 
And motber, brother meet me here Where flow the rivers of sweet rhyme 
5 
And seraphim are on the air; And when my heart grows sick of eart! 
And troops of youngling cherubs fair, } Its utterance false and short-lived mirth, 
Whose waving wings make music rare. § And woe and pain of mortal birth, 
; 
And hero-souls sablime float by, Then do I seek the Is_Le oF Sons 
Whose deeds are writte 1 the sky My heart has loved so we ll and long, 
Whose names from earth can never die. i Where shapes of dream and memory thror 
, 
Li G2 AND POOR. 
(FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM.) 
BY PARK BEN MIN 
In wealth new-gained, with base-born feelings rife There is no fact than this more sadly sure— 
Exists small sympathy with han fe The poor’s best friends and lovers are the poor 
Smal! tenderness, small hearts ind minds so small, et places, far from pomp and pride, 
Tis not too certain that they’re minds at all d affections of the soul abide 
Not to grand mansions sh i the; r resort; Round some rude hearthstone in a ne room, 
Their plaintive ple sn t meet harsh retort Where one pale candle but reveals the gloom, 
The vulgar rich must let their | rands know ? Sit robust Poverty and stalwart Toil 
What their right do when they their alms bestow The duteous children of a sterile soil 
They only give when publication flings { No beggar goes unaided from their door; 
Their benefactions on newspaper wings: ; Vagrants and outcasts share their scanty store 
They only give to colleges and s« s: { In Heaven’s regard, they know that none are good 
Their pudlic charity in private cools } And yield to starving vice their hard-earned food 
No thankless murmurs of their burden tell ; 
The other day—it was not long ago— Gop wills it so, and therefore it is wel 
A beggar went to one Who makes a show Where the sick languish, wretched and obscure 
Not for himself the beggar’s tale was told, The poor physician ministers a cure ; 
But for a widow, starving, sick, and old ,} Where the swift plague his myriad victims slays 
He whom he prayed is rich, ar splays The serge-clad monk through desolation stra 
His generous name in ostentatious ways Where, in wide hospitals, the dying g in. 
With bland exterior, Dives sat and heard ’ Thy sisters, CHagity, come meek and lor 
rhe pit is story, answering not a word Where, to the idols of his murderous hands, 
rill it was done A little, s \ serve,’’ - Bends the far habitant of desert lands, 
rhe pleading suppliant ventures t serve The Col teur. armed on wilt is staff 
\ le, sir iid Dives, as he wed Hi s ( st’s est cup for misery ¢f f 
The spacious ft t door of x e; Sheds s own dtop the ator ‘ = 
A little, sir’ remember wher , { In thought, how human! action, w divir 
I never, sir, do anything that’s sma q 
‘ 
——— — 
THE EVENING or a 
Y HENRY LON( v 
JUsT a bar Chrysa rising out of the sea, 
As rand dimmer, Showed thus glorious and thus emulous, 
Lone ingle star Leaving the arms of Callirrhoé 
Lights the air with a dusk immer For ever tender, soft, and tremulous 





Into the ocean, fuint and far 
f its n splendor; 
f t s star 
Is ever refulgent, soft, and tender. 








. o’er the ocean, faint and far, 





of his falchion bri 


I gaze on nightly 


— 


‘y 











I ATTENDED church on a fine day of midsummer, 
New 


active, 


in one of the most beautiful villages of En- 


gland. The structure, though externally att 
from its retired situation and the pleasant grove that 
surrounded it, like most places of worship in the 
country, had a very bare and unhallowed aspect 
within. The formal divisions of the pews, the su- 
pertluity of white paint, and the absence of anything 
venerable either in form or hue, made it agreeable 
to turn the eyes from the thinly scattered congrega- 
tion and faded pulpit drapery, to the open window, 
against which a noble linden lightly tossed its sprays, 
and through which stole in a delicious breeze, that 


made the leaves of the hymn books flutter a re- 
sponse to that sylvan whispering, which had in it 
more of devotional music than the screeching base- 
viol and unchastened voices that soon drowned all 
In reverting to the scene more imme- 


*r sounds 


oth 
diately adjacent, however, I suddenly beheld a vase 
of flowers on the communion-table They were 
most inartificially and tastefully arranged; the bril- 
liant tints judiciously blended, the shadowy green 


naturally disposed, and the base of the jar which 


contained them wreathed with trailing blossoms. 
The sight of this vase of flowers was like enchant- 
ment. It seemed to fill that forlorn church with its 
presence. It spoke of nature, of beauty, of truth, 


more eloquently than the service. It atoned for the 
meagre altar, the homely edifice, and the ungarn- 
ished pews. It seemed to embody and typify the 
externals of worship with sacramental chalice, bap- 
tismal cup, and odorous censer. 

Science and sentiment have rather formalized 
than illustrated the association of flowers; the one 
by its rigid nomenclature, and the other by an arbi- 
trary language, profane the ideal charms of the floral 


kingdoin 


It is pleasant to regard these graceful 


denizens of the garden and forest, in the spirit of 


Horace 


their beautiful significance. 


*s which celebrates 
looking at 


roscopic lens of mere curiosity, 


mn of Smith 


that fine h 
Instead of 


them through the mi 





i to the fanciful 


or accord and hackneyed alphabet 
. let us note their in- 


the 





chionaries 


that Floral d 

fluence as symbols and memorials. To analyze 
charm of flowers, ts like dissecting music; it is one 
is far better to eujov than 


oe eae 
In observing 


of those things which it 


to allemipt to understand the relation 


of flowers to life and character, I have often been 


pted to believe that a subtle and occult magnet- 





ism pervaded their atmosphere; that inscriptions of 


wisdom covered their leaves, and that each petal, 


was the divining rod or scroll that 


held an in e truth. Viewed abstractly, one of 


the peculiar attractions of flowers is the fact that 


they seem a gratuitous development of beauty; 


“they toil not, neither do they spin.’ In almost 
every other instance in nature, the beautiful is only 
incidental to the useful; but flowers have the ob- 
jectless, spontaneous luxury of existence that be- 
longs to childhood. They typify most eloquently 
the benign intent of the universe ; and by gratifying, 
through the senses, the instinct of beauty, vindicate 
the poetry of life with a divine sanction. 

Their fragility is another secret charm. A vague 
feeling that the bright hue is soon to wither and the 
rich odor to exhale, awakens in the mind, uncon 
sciously, that interest which alone attaches to the 


The ~ 


nature 


idea of decay. two ideas—that of the gra 


tuitous offering of in the advent of flowers, 


the benison their presence seems to convey, and the 
thought of their brief duration—invest flowers with 
a moral significance that renders their beauty more 
nearer to humanity, than 


Of the 


combination 


touching. and, as it were, 


any other species of material loveliness. 


infinite variety of form, the exquisite 


of tints, the diversity of habits, and odorous luxuries 


they boast, it would require an elaborate treatise to 
unfold. We 


and individuality of their forms by considering their 


may obtain an idea of the perfection 


suggestiveness. Scarcely a tasteful fabric meets the 


eye, from the rich brocade of a past age to the gay 
prints of to-day, that owes not its pleasing design to 
some flower. Not an ancient urn or modern cup of 
porcelain or silver, but illustrates in its shape, and 
the embossed or painted sides, how truly beautiful 
is art when it 
of 


Ruskin justly indicates, is chiefly indebted to the 


follows strictly these eternal models 
} 


grace and adaptation. Even architecture, as 


Same source, not only in the minute decorations of a 
frieze, but in the acanthus that terminates a column, 
A skillful hor- 


icate shades of 


and the leaf-like pointing of an arch 


ticulturalist will exhibit the most d 


fragrance in different species of the rove, until a no- 
vice cannot but realize to what a miraculous extent 
the most refined enjoyment in nature may be subli- 
mated and modified; and the same thing is prac- 
ticable as regards both hue and form 

The spirit of beauty, in no other inanimate e1 
bodiment, comes so near the heart. Flowers are 


related to all the offices and relations of human life 


They bound the sacrificial victim of the ancients; 
and, from the earliest times, have been woven into 
garlands for the victor, trembled in the hair of the 


bride, and cheered the invalid’s solitude They have 


eauty, aud claim- 
ed as the pledges of love, nor ceased to adorn the 
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Thus do- 


and ex- 


banquet or be scattered over the grave 


mesticated, even without intrinsic beauty 


flowers are blended 





clusive of any appeal to taste, 
in the me! 
unwonted delight, keen emotion, and profound sor- 


row. Hence they have a language for each, not re- 





‘ zed in any alphabet, and their incense is allied 
with the issues of destiny. McGregor’s foot was 
more firmly planted, because upon his ‘native 


Syrian, in the Jardin des Plantes, wept 


h her; t 
as he clasped his country’s palm-tree; Keats said, 


in h ist illness, that he felt the daisies growing 
- and one who, even in renowned maturity, 
had wandered little from the singleness of childhood, 
d | he could never see a marigold without his 
mouth’s watering at the idea of those swimming in 
th Simple Susan prepare d for her mother, in 
no end to the 

let and the 


lies Edgeworth’s little story. There is 


caressing allusions of Petrarch to the v 
laur <o identified with the dress and name of his 


! l. Indeed, 


we might scan biography and her 





P r vears, and cont new evidences 
of the fa ar and endearing relation of flowers to 
sentiment Each of the latter have celebrated some 
fa ite of the race in their choicest numbers; and 


1 and Perdita are fragrant 
with the flowers that Shakspeare, with the rarest 


ned with their 


has entw 


The Venetian painters must have stud “d color in 


the hues of flowers; for the brilliant, distinct, and 


warm tone of their works, affects the spe ‘tator ex- 


s these rainbow ¢ IS; especially when th ‘Vv 





strike the eye in an isolated position, or surrounded 
by dim umbrage Nor is this effect confined to the 
lomesticated flowers; for the richest and most deli- 
cate gradations of tint occur among uncultivated and 
such as the lobelia of the swamp, 


low, and the namele 


in g ! pla 


the sa n of the n $s variety 





There are few more curious 
subjects of speculation than the modus oper nde by 


which such an infinite diversity of colors are ob- 


tained from the same apparent source. This is an 
The physi- 
ed; 


and it is interesting to consider that the vitality of 


exquisite secret of nature’s laboratory. 





ology of plants has been successfully invest 


flowers is much the same as our own as regards its 
process, though so different in kind They have 
affinities of sensibility; they germinate and fructify ; 
but the elements they assimilate are more subtle 
than those which sustain animal organization; yet 
sun, earth, and air nourish them according to a nu- 
tritive principle not unlike that by which our frames 
are sustained. The reciprocal action between vege- 
ganic life, and their respective absorption 
and diffusion of gases, is one of the most beautiful 
But the 


some fold their leaves at the 


ions of scence instinct of flowers 
1s not less curious; 
approach of a storm, and others open and shut at 
particular hours, so that botanists have rejoiced in 
Their relation to sight 
] 


less 


floral dials and barometers 


and smell is very obvious; but that to touch is 


iories of the least por tical with scenes of 
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regarded, and yet it is extraordinary how the feel of 
almost every known fabric can 


contact of leaves 


be realized by the 
Where the touch is sensitive, 
experiments of this kind may be tried, much to the 
amusement of the sportive; for many leaves, if un- 
perceived, and at the same time subject to an exqul- 


site touch, give the sensation of animal, insect, and 


stances, indicating how intricately 


even mineral sul 


modified are the proportions of fibre, down, juice, 


In their associa- 
it, both 


and enamel in their composition 


tions, however, flowers are quite independe 
of rare qualities and peculiar beauty 


Almost a 


} 


great men have loved rural sé 


usion, 
and have had their favorite villa, isla arbor, or 
garden-walk In Switzerland, Germany, and, in- 


deed, everywhere on the continent, these aces, 
, 


I 
consecrated by the partiality or endeared by the me- 


mory of genius, are shrines for the traveler. Such 


are Clarens, Vaucluse, and Coppett. Lamartine’s 


tenderness for Milly, his childhood’s home, as ex- 
hibited in his late writings, illustrates a sentiment 
men; but 


ned spots 


common to all imaginative and aflectionate 





it is observable that sometimes these « 





boast no remarkable floral attractions, often only 

sufficient to make them rural; a grove of pines, a 

small vineyard, a picturesque view, and not infre- 
’ 


quently a single tree—lil 


ke the famous old elm at 
Northampton, amid whose gigantic branches Dr 
Edwards, who wrote the celebrated treatise on the 
Will, 
truly natural object redolent of verdure and 
And the hedges of England; th 


the terrace-gardens of Italy; the 


Was accustomed to sit and meditate—any 
=e 
is enough moors 
of Scotland; cram- 
bling, prickly-pear fences of Sicily, and the orchards 
of America, are attractive to the natives of each 


With the beautiful 


agnificent 


country on the same principle 
distinction of flowers that, gathered into 1 


horticultural shows or hidden in lonely nooks, they 


alike address the sense of beauty, so that a little 


‘t-me-nots may excite a world of senti- 





sprig of forg 
ment, and one scarlet geranium irradiate an entire 
dwelling. 

Flowers not only have their phenomena, but their 
legends. The latter are usually based upon the ides 
of a sympathetic character, as that which transforms 
Daphne into a laurel, and changes the pale hue of a 
flower to crimson or purple at the occurrence of 


ume or misfortune Even veneration 1s 





human sh 
excited by the mysterious natural history of some 


flowers, or the idea they symbolize. Thus the aloe, 


that blossoms once in a century, and the night-bloom- 
ing Cereus, which keeps vigil when all other flowers 
sleep; and the Passion-flower, in which the Catho- 
lies behold the tokens of our Saviour’s agony, have 
a kind of solemn attraction for the eye and fancy. 


There i 


preferences 


no little revelation of character 


in floral 


It accords with the humanity of Burns 


that he should celebrate the familiar daisy; with the 





ate organization of Shelley that a sensitive plant 





should win his muse, and with Bryant’s genuine 
observation of nature that he dedicates a little poem 


to an inelegant and neglected gentian. It 1s in har- 
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mony with the English idiosynerasy and church ¢ yellow broom must have orig flourished im 

attachments of Southey, that his most charming lonely places. For hours, I followed a mule-path 

minor poem is in praise of the holly, the symbol o n the most deserted part of Sicily, cheerful with its 

a ( an and national festival; and no poet but blossoms, whose rich yet delicate odor embalmed 
Cra would descend to so | y a vegetable the ¢ hence the sign nee « hakspeare’s al 

prod p I ‘ no tlowe e peculial ision to this flower which lismisse helor 

in g \ tha wale Vs ] loves, being iss DI Cal phe i must I e had 
ng g vith his metaphysical tendency to an oppressive sense of t | nous hi t 

SE1Z e and pressive a ries is drawn shad from his re ence to it in tl } ‘ t 

ac " l s flower w 1 strikes me as ske] sm as the natu companion of \ I 
one < most p ( as W as ( is i have always t ucht I tle an ‘ | 
modern ture Speaking of zest for new tS 1, but of her martyred « ’ 

truth ’ hose a ady r n icted, as ¢ i s grant down set round W it rns, and rifled 

pared with Ie t mental appetite of t | e bee 

wm The w \ i l ist Une « i most popuiar tales of the « Pic 
| s eave and « xpands its |} als att ua sf ed upon t nterest Wh i nerle 

| g olf the Ve und re s i n flows mav excite when it is the sole comy on ot 

rain- juicker sympathy than arc he a prisoner; and the favor th ttle romance has en- 

shru ‘ t Che drei a ‘ joyed, | es how 1 iral is th ment it unfolds. 

suou i! i l atu ol Feut Vron S natu ihe most serenely t is In | hnowever dif- 

icted | the sweet ra himent innate in fe it to art or scenery, are t infrequently alive to 

i aud juices of some flowers. He is fitted feeling; the constant allusion to flowers, in a 

to appreciate the Ku us e and I aphor il Wav Scriptures; the rich poeti 

ecstas 1us induced ; and e ol cal meaning atta ltot nin the East; tl ily 

t er i 1 orig il ¢ S| sis L lit that aiwa ears lj tures of the Annunciation; 

iters Moore’s famous image of th wm the palm-leaves strewed in our Saviour’s path; the 

a constant bone of conte i be een h r wn of t ns W if l brow, and his decla- 

and poets; the former asserting that it ration of the field Lilie hat Solomon in all his 

t 1 round with the lun \ s sup | g VY Was not arrayed like one of them ( ing 

re, but is as f 1 on its stalk as any | that his pure eyes had 1 nentarily rested on their 

id the itter declaring that 1 metaphor fan ir beauty end to such persons a ha wed 

& vero, € / ynto sens { th attractiveness There is yet another 

plants are more graceful or versatile in con reason { this exec 1toap view of what 

tour than the fern. One can searet pass a group s merely ¢ ng im it which those disposed 


peech is 1 e impressive to the pr nt 1 that 
‘There is no eze upon the fern, no ripple on the which bids him. se t pe of Yresu n and 
slat s 1 | I m the n ott eed, its 
‘ 1, deve ment ( ossoming 1, too, 
And what figure of rhetoric better suggests the ca- * 
there are . s ch on \ t 
price of W an than that which has a st become and it < 1 Is Were ¢ ed llow- 
proverbial since it was incorporated in his spirited cae. ar , exuberance. off of its 
— ; primitive ve ] i ¢ Sen ol ¢ I now 
\ ble e shade regarded as a separate | very unequally distri- 
B i quivering aspen ide bu 1 facu s one ol earliest d ped it 
exp 0 I ise gra ition even of an intant 
Goldsmith’s sym y with the rural and u i ht of a tuliy | there is reason elieve 
IS ass ited I ely with tl haw il ies ot llower! are the most \ tokens 
whisp g 4 r Rose been ol ¢ ent il ect ‘ iwhing t 
more ¢ it bra ce sO ‘I ‘ s, adepfs in ipt ease, place 
ofie 1! he r OF i and eis Vase wers a id 1 fountain y 
< elegant ¢ 1d ! eyes ¢ ‘ ch 
gin ) ie West to Wl 1 it ed s % it se ‘ or 1k 
r th ¢ I@Ss | ri cure to} dw ( it ‘ 
ul i La i 11 it ‘ and A ‘ ( VW I 1 \ l ‘ 
in tf ia 1 1 | and w I $ Greek 1 lens d I \ i Vs 
read . Miss ] poe nit u | t ' I 
elal 1 g fh ! i i l ent ) or ove () { poe 1 ies WI em 
| eth s beloved et in s¢ ip 1 rug t ‘ i 
tha 9 ‘ em ol Vs\ ! houta g kK I fa DOX { zn ( win 











it, to sprinkle the roots or enjoy the perfume. In 


and the Neapo itan territory, peasants wear 








gay f rs in their hats; while the more grave 
peopie ¢ the intervening country rare y so adorn 
themselves I was struck, at the wedding of an 
Ameri 1 in France, to see the servants, tearful at 
| ¢ with their mistress, decorating the interior 
of her carriage with white flowers. There is some- 
1 however, very artificial in the dry tmmorte/s, 
here id there dyed black, for sale at the gates of 
Vere la Chaise, and bought by the humbler class « f 
iri to ha on the crosses that mark the 
‘ of kindred. Our own rural cemeteries are 
x a better lesson. The culture of flowers in 
s ! ns, is not only in excellent taste, but, 
\ idiciously selected and arranged, a grateful 
Memoria At Monaco, a town in Italy, a few years 
since, the body of a young child was covered with 
flowers, according to the custom of the place; and 
wh sought for the purpose of inte it was 
tting up and play vi iw flowers—an 
» hemmeifeal ¢ , saiacuall 

aes characteristic ol that Spot g 
ashion seldom interferes with nature without 
din hing her grace and efficiency. It denudes the 
ma iline face of the beard, its distinctive feature ; 
substitutes for the harmonious movement of the 
chaste and blithesome dance, the angular caprices 


clips and squares the picture sque in 


ot th polka, t 


landscape into formalized proportions ; and condemns 
half the world to an unattractive and inconvenient 


costume 


Even flowers seem profaned by its touch; 


there something morbid in their breath when ex- 


haled pr 


tious!y d 


fusely in gorgeous saloons and ostenta- 


played at a heartless ban and wisely 


juet,; 


as the florist may adjust them into bouquets, they 


are so firmly entwined and intricately massed to- 


gether, as olften to resemble mosaic We turn often 
from the 


the ba 


most costly specimen of this appanage of 
ief to the 
the 


and opera, with a feeling of re 


rosebud on a maidet 


single white i's breast, or 


light jasmin wreath on her brow The quantity 


and showy combination of the flowers, especially 
the heated atmosphere and ce gabble of 
the 


between the person who so consciously 


MmmMonpiace 


soene, and often the want of correspondence 


holds the 


bouquet in her gloved hand and the sweet nature it 


represents, rob the flowers of their le ate claim 
Indeed, like all truly beautiful things, they demand 
the appropriate as a sphere. The east wind, in 
Boston, on the last national holiday, and the grave 
faces of the children, to say nothing of the idea that 
approbativeness and acquisitiveness were the organs 
mainly called in play in their little overworked 


and 


some- 


brains, utterly dispelled all genuine romance 


usion from the floral procession 


gratetul | 


atmosphere, and occa- 


thing analogous in character 


needed to render the ministry of flowers 


sion, is 
aflecting and complete 
We 


flowers 


instinctively identify our acquaintances with 


are as lilies of 


The meek and dependent 


the valley, and, like them, need the broad and ver- 


nnn 


dant shield of affectionate nurture; sycoph: 





parasites; exuberant and glowing beat eeling 
are more like the damask rose than anything in na- 


ture; the irritable annoy us like nettles; the proud 
emulate the crown imperial; the gracetul are lithe 
as vine-sprays; the loving wind around our hearts 


like the cheerful 


background of life like the scarlet bl! 


tendrils; and brighten the dim 


ssoms of the 
woodbine. Not a flower in the cornucopia of the 
floral goddess but hath its similitude and its votary. 
The boy’s first miracle is to press the seed-vessels 
of the balsamine till it snaps at his touch; or sh 


as he runs from bed to the garden, at the sicht of 
the rich chalice of the morning-glory, planted by his 
hand, 


The clover’s pink globe, and the deep crimson bloom 


own little that has opened while he slept 


} 





ocust, and 
h wd-like 
nt of the 


of the suma 
the 


purple of the fox-glove, and the dainty 1 


the exquisite scent of the 


auspicious blooming of the lilac; the 


sweet pea, stir, whenever the y reappear, those dor- 


and 


mant memories of early unalloyed conscious- 
ness, Which 
— neither man nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy 
Can utterly abolish or destroy 
Thus, from the first, perverted mortal, thou wert 
indebted to flowers ;—as a way ward urc} iter 





on the way to school, thou whistled shrilly against 


the edge of a grass-blade, held a butter-c up to the 


chin of thy little comrade, or putied away the 


feathery seed-blossom of the dandelion to ascertain 


if thy secret wish would be consummated; as a 
ulses and flushed brow, thou 


the 


youth, with quivering | 


Wert not ashamed to seek choice 


interpreters of thy feelings towards one before 


thy words were tremulous, yet fond: and in 


prime, when ve knowledge and accurate de- 


duction constituted thy felicity, it was, or might 





have been, to thee a rational pe to study the 
botanical relations, laws, and habits of these poetic 
effusions of the earth; causing them to gratify thee 
through analysis, as they once did through senti- 
ment. And “in that Indian summer of the soul,” 
that descends on frosty age. how do flowers serve 
as the magic connecting bond that unites set and 
childhood! The eye of age softens as it beholds 


the shower of blossoms from the fruit-trees, thinks 


of its own flowery day, and is thanktul for 


a serene 
maturity. Thus have flowers an utterance every- 
where and always; the wild columbine. on its 
thread-like stem, that hangs on the stony the 
fungus, that swells from the mouldering trunk of 
fivantic torest-trees; the tropical exotics of the 





stuflo, that almest bewilder in their strange beauty; 


Alpine 


adventure, of 


and the buds that open beneath ws, ad- 


and of 
that 


dress our sense of Wwonde! 


gentleness, In quiet, yet persuasive appeals, 


sometimes we cannot choose but heed 


The fondness of the Dutch for tulips, it may be 
conjectured, is partly owing to the flatness of their 


country, as well as its alluvial soil; the absence of 























ae 
picturesque variety in form, inducing a craving for 
the most d sensations from color. Perhaps the 
coniy ess and neat g Vih of bu is roots, sO 
adapted to t t anly and well-arranged cls, 
somewha he « Kquisile des tf cul- 
tivation t ig This spe es ol towers. 
{t is Se iract ec advan ot such natura 


well selected, or even one in 


of a grass-plat, will diffuse 


ister on the ft is 








Sa y quent ot ¢ g il 

mat ’ i I is F ihasas l “a 
beyond 1 la ts I y t pl i 
Nature as a |! i t parent, la , D 

ti | ew s rug ly inh W 1 Swe 
m s and shment How, in 
Season ¢ i¢ ! the unexp s tot 
a pa c 1 ! y, I 1 the } | 1 eariy 
sp g 1 g ! f a macn i ia 
sul it ore 1 i t a ] \V- 
dered w i VV ¢ a nt t 1, kK ed 
the very ame with a kind « ivste s ’ 
There to poetical sense ra ling prophes 
and wit 1 i mm thowe that now and 
then, from e ol mood or « ane 
re-asst i e the re ‘ | 
or the spell of love. Then we r that they are 
the sur vors ot ou st parad « t types { what 
is sponti is ring, and unprofaned in | and 
humanity; the harbingers of a blissful futurity. It 
was, therefore, in a rational as we as a fanciful 


spirit, that trees were consecrate d into emblems and 
auguries; that the willow, in its meek flexibility, 
was made the insignia of desertion; the ¢ press, in 
its solemn and dense tollage, of death; the en luring 
amaranth, of immortality; and the classic-shaped 
and bright. green leaves of the laurel, of tame Not 


only in their native traits, but in their almost sympa- 


How 


ar our affections 





thetic | ts, flowers come ne 


patiently the ivy binds the disjointed stones of a 


ruined edifice, and the moss creeps over the gray 


and time-stained roots and rocks, as if to cover their 


decay and relieve their sterility! With what a 





wreath protection clusters the woodbine round 
the hu | ' The field flowers, some one has 
liuy said, = e up to us as ¢ iren to the face of 

re 


17> 
oO ad 


a father; and the seeds of those destined for birds, 





fly on innumerable wings of down, to germinate 





more abundantly The warm hues of the dahlia 
would be oppressive in any other season than au- 
tumn; and the glitter of the ocean’s strand is chast- 
ened by the gay weeds whose variegated tints are 
freshened by every wave that dies along the beach. 
Even this he the repository of memorials glean- 
ed trom hallowed enes, or treasured as the tragile 
1 phies ol Vs as Iragie, strikes Cle it 
‘ n’’ of ‘ ation and memory with a deeper 
vibration than a sketch-book or a diary That t 
ciuster of thin ] ‘ ] eaves, W ha of 
at ate brown at the edges alled byt i 
the Hair of Venu WwW h « gs to lu ; et il 
painted on its surface, o1 | g¢ from dark, 
rocky wall of the 1 arl e cavern in & use 
‘ d the Ear of y ‘ as I look upon it 
tine « erted bay. cri t Y and eck-strewn 
( of that nt are \ before 
re even fi r ol Ul H ul al the 
‘ ‘ e mule t preturn tol es. This 
Wet oO i 1 1 ( 1 Is a 
re cence to } } ery | ked 
as I st d | con ‘ © ol % : 7 d 
to old A \ ‘ | 2 
1 the > | d it 
‘ ( are T I 1 man 
a ve Adi Slow V the flush of sun- 
the ely ci and all e gray quit ot 
\« e. are ¢ ire y the Wl edt el ) as 
atl touch an ¢ nter’s wand Mi tly 
acq s ha \ ed less zest in the winning 
1 1 tl el ler Ve W fl wer, wh nh. ¢ i o ie 
‘ Ww ness of the g l at J ipeli, I 
‘ ed t ure vself thenceforth that I had 
act walked the streets of the buried ¢ How 
\ seems 1] bunch of grass and flowers 
drew s suste ce trom the my walls of 
1 ( ' ‘ how marvelous a fresh- 
ness « l up ure ‘ exquisite 
and 1 1 na es of fl rence 
le g ‘ me pul 1 « a fine 
Ns bath 1 2 ( soll li! I 
cannot see this ca 1 - 1 ( a cer- 
tain pulsion to monast l | kind 
friars, the 0 ble organ avian ead ¢ es and 
soot! y retirement ot the Le dectine ¢ ent, at 
Cattania, whence I bore it as the memento of one of 
those white days in the traveler's experience, that 
atone for a thousand discomforts Pleasant was the 
summer evening, at Messina, when, in one of the 
palaces that line the marina, we kept gay vigil in 
order to witness the blooming of this faded cereus; 


and high beat the pulses of an entranced multitude 


on the night this faded nosegay was pressed to the 
) I 


lips of Amina, in that last scena, when her voice 


quivered with uncontrollal 


the “Ah, 


le feeling, and caroled 


non giunge,”’ in tones of such pathetie 


delight as brought a tear to the sternest « ye I will 
not throw away this rusty-looking | nica, brut 
keep it as a talirman to g tard me from the facia 
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tion of heartless beauty, reflecting on the character 
of the brilliant , in whose dark hair it rested 
during the last ball of her triumphant season; that 
bewitching face displaying every phase of expres- 
sion, While not one look was inspired by a soul, any 


more than this flower, in its graceful prime, was 
imbued with fragrance. Far different is the associ- 
ation that endears the scarlet honeysuckle and white 
holiyhock beside it. Through peaceiul hours, that 


verilowed with unuttered tenderness and an ecstatic 


{ geniality and recognition, | watched beside 


eense oO 
‘ [ loved, the humming-bird and the bee sipping 
the nectar from their chalices, and compared the 
luxurious pastime with my own. Nor will I cease 
» treasure this orange-blossom, given me by the 
la yed Palermitan, in the grove of her father’s 
domain, when the air was fi!led with the odor of the 
sweet south, and musical with the far-off chime of 
the ve pe r-bells The scent of this grape-blossom 
is associated with the ho pitality of a Villa, below 
Fiesole; and that heliotrope makes me think of a 
fair invalid with whom I wandered among the 
ilexes of a palace-garden, in whose grassy walks 
the vanilla dower grew profusely I saved the 
reedy leaf that is stitched to the opposite page, as 
one ol the countiess proots of the thoughtful care of 
my motherly hostess, at - She stuck it in my 


Wher 
near Lucca, this little flax-blossom held a dew-drop, 
ooked like the tearful blue eye Arid 
as it is, the pink, star-like flower beneath, whispers 


window on Palm Sunday. gleaned, in a field 


and | of a child. 


of romance. At a pic-nic, a friend of mine, who 
has an extreme impatience of tenter-hooks, deter- 
mined to have his position with a certain fair one 
defined, after some encouragement, she seemed 


as, 


ha!!-inclined for another. With true feminine tact, 
she had avoided an interview, though they con- 
stantly met. I believe she either could not decide 
between the two, or hated to give up my friend. 


He 


a meadow, to make his favorite a sybil; and handed 


laughingly proposed, while we were resting in 


her a knot of these starry flowers, to pluck the 
leaves one by one, and reveal the hearts of the 
W hen the 


time came to apply the test to her own sentiments, 


company, according to a familiar game. 


E ANI BOOK. 


5 . 
2 she was visibly embarrassed. He fixed his calm 
$ 


eye upon her face; and I, knowing at once his deli- 
; cacy and his superstition, felt that this was a crisis. 


The lovely creature’s voice trembled, when, half 


; petulantly, and with visible disappointment, she 

; plucked away the last leaf, which proved her only 

; his well-wisher. The omen was accepted, and my 

; friend soon had 

; os a rougher task in hand 

; Than to drive liking to the name of love.”’ 

4 

; Flowers are the most unobjectionable and wel- 
come of gifts. There is a delicacy in selecting an 

’ offering, whether of gratitude, kindness, or afleetion, 

; that sometimes puzzles a considerate mind; but 


where any such hesitancy occurs, we can turn to 
Nature furnishes them, 
| 


No human being, not utterly per- 


flowers with complacency. 
and all her beautiful products may bravely challenge 
fastidiousness. 
verted, can scorn flowers; nor can they be offered, 
? even to the spoiled child of fortune, without an im- 
The fairest 


daughters, and the proudest scion of n 


of Eve’s 


plied compliment to taste. 


} 
D 


ity, as 


well as the village beauty; the most gifted and the 





ion or heart 





least cultivated, provided either imag 
exists, must feel gratified at such a tribute, whether 
from dependent or equal, new acquaintance or faith- 
ful lover. Like all spontaneous attractions, that of 
} 


flowers gives them immunity from ordinary rules. 


They are so lovely and so frail, that, like children, 
they bespeak indulgence ere they offend Of all 
material things, they excite the most chivalric senti- 
ment; and hence are given and received, scattered 
and woven, cultivated and gathered, worn aud won, 
with a more generous and refined spirit than any 
other ornaments. They are radiant hieroglyphies, 
sculptured on the earth’s bosom; perhaps the legacy 
of angels; but certainly overflowing with messages 


love that are apart from the work-day scenes and 


} 
4 
i 
? 
} 
i 
; 
} 
} 
} 
? 
} 
? 
; 
? 
? 
; 
? 
| 
2 
} ol 
2 - : 7 
? prosaic atmosphere of common life, and allied to 
better moments; to the swect episodes of existence, 
to the promises of faith, and the memories of youth; 
and hence they are consecrated, and, like “the 
-s and her 


oie 


quality of mercy,”’ bless “him that 
that takes.”’ 


~enrnrnrrmnmrmrmmn~— 
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BY ROBERT 


SING, my muse, in worthy lays; 

A noble theme demands thy praise, 
Radiant with love’s brilliant rays 

As zephyrs mid spring’s foliage play, 
Hallowing the influence of mild May, 
Joy and peace around diffusing, 

O’er each spirit lonely musing, 
So 1s thy charmir t 


r minstr 


Isy 


G. ALLISON. 
F’en as the gentle zephyr free; 
Pure as the light of stars of heaven, 
Hallowed by power to Truth given, 
And calm as is the breath of even: 
Hope beckons to « brighter clime, 
And Fancy wings her flight sublime 
Long may thy gifted muse rchearse 


anes 


ich grateful theme in glowing verse. 











BY T. 8. 





Tue year 18— proved a very good year for Mr. } I shall be much mistaken.”’ 


Archibald Lane. His business steadily increased 
from the first of January, and his profits were as 
fair as they had ever been. Heretofore, his ex- 
penses had kept so closely side by side with his 
income, as to leave his mind oppressed with care, 
and in some doubt as to future success; but during 
18—, all had been so brisk in matters of trade, and 
so easy in matters of money, that his mind was uni- 
formly cheerful, and sometimes elated. He felt that, 
at last, he was entering the way to prosperity; a 
way he had so long been seeking earnestly to find. 

As the year drew towards its close, Mr. Lane ex- 
perienced a feeling of self-satisfaction unusual at 
such times. A doubt as to which would overbalance 
the other, his expenses or his profits, had usually 
made the last week of the year one of great sobriety 
to Mr. Lane. In 18—, it was different. As the year 
waned, he had none of the old feelings, for he was 
well satisfied that he would have several hundred 
dollars on the profit side of the account, above and 
beyond all expenses, something that had not occur- 
red in former times. 

“If I have made both ends meet, I will be satis- 
fied,’’ was his usual mental declaration, when he 
proceeded to make up his account for the year. It 
was different now. 

lt I don’t have five or six hundred dollars over, 


This was the pleasant 
remark of Mr. Lane to himself, as he began the 
work of ascertaining the result of his year’s busi- 
ness. All came out pretty muchas he had expected. 
There was a balance in his favor of about six hun- 
dred dollars, after a liberal margin had been allowed 
for certain bad and doubtful accounts. 

*“ Things begin to look a little brighter,’’ said Mr. 
Lane, as he sat alone with his wife, on New Year’s 
eve. The younger children were in bed, and the 
two oldest daughters, Kate and Emily, were out, 
spending the evening with a friend. This was said 
after taking a cigar from his mouth, and letting the 
smoke curl lazily about his head, which was reclin- 
ing on the back of a cushioned rocking-chair. 
replied Mrs 
Lane. And she spoke from her heart. New Year's 


“Tm glad to hear you say so,” 


eve had not always been a cheerful time. 

“T’ve been looking over my affairs to-day,”’ con- 
tinued the husband, “and find myself better off than 
I was at this time last year, by at least six hundred 
dollars.”’ 

‘“ That is encouraging.’ 

“1 feel itso. I trust things are to be easier in 
future, and that we will get a little before-hand in 
the world. It is time; for I will soon be in years, 


’ 


and less able to give active attention to business.’’ 
“I’m pleased on more than one account,”’ said 
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20 a SOAT7! 
Mrs. I to hear that you have done so w 
t i i lag l il worried to-d 
about a | that | d no idea would be half as 
larg i : it Was sent this £ 
Wh it?” asked Mr. Lane, w i 
. , } 
[ \ « Was @ ere 4 
O ve l t u re iber that you told me 
t vha | unily W ed m him ? 
I t run upa 
it i d by me B it makes 
little « me [f the money had been paid down 
1} awh Ww ile ‘ i hand now 
~ a 7" 
l 1 st to say 
HH ¥ muct 
One cl d thirty d mI 
Wi Bless my heart! How in t 
world « ! irunupat ke that ¢ 
I’ve | y little for: ‘ replied the 
rebuked w 1 subdued a king 
Ne ya as | 1 used for you ( 
dren 
A | lred d thirty dollars! i ir! d : 
dear!” « ‘ Ir. | t ‘ his « 
» the g ‘ t ge i 
rently mo much of my six Indare i t 
scattered to the winds! I wor how many more 
bills you w ve coming in! 
This was downright crue and so Mrs. Lane 
felt it. She did not, however, | h him tor the 
gene s remark with tears, for she was not a 
woman dispose lon a ccasions tk e wa) this 
Weakness Lhe eply was :— 
‘None that wants of the family have not re- 
quired to be made 
But I w 1 you to pay cash, Anna You 
know that, last January, when we were almost 
hered with | from all quarters, we made a 
resolution to pay wh for everything du ig the 
ming year i [ thought this had been done 
l know ver well that such a thing was talked 
about replied Mrs. Lane and, I believe, acted 


And | also know that y 


unt at Mercer’s, in the 


self told me to oy an acct 


spring, when I asked you for money to purchase 


summer clothing for the family 
‘] didn’t mean to have it go beyond that,”’ said 
Mr. Lane. modifying his tone “But what other 


bills are there 

«“ There is a bill at Cheeseman’s for groceries 

‘That can’t be much, for I have bought almost 
everything in quantities.” 

‘No, I don’t suppose it will amount to anything 
of consequence ‘ia 

« Any other bills?” 

« No; none, except the bread bill " 

«| thought you paid cash for bread ?”’ 

«We never did that, Mr The baker 


marking on his tally-stick the num- 


Lane. 


serves us da V; 


er ot aves and onee in three or six months 
ser n the pi When it is paid 
How g has his bill been running ?” 
Six J hs, I believe ”’ 
And w e forty or fifty dollars.” 
Not ha i rep ed Mrs. Lan 
oWe wl else is there ’ 














I hope not. Here are about two hundred dollars 
cut off at a w from supposed profits of th 
year Contound these bills! | wish there was! 
such thir is credit 

Mr. Lane was, a8 a matter of course, unhappy 
i i that moment Had these bills not ¢ ted, and 
the IpPiUs « he year shown the plea 1 - 
gate of four hundred dollars, he would have been 
quite as happy as when he figured it up at six 1 
dred I in imag ition, he had be it er off 
by two hundred d irs han the truth now dis- 
covered him to be, and the loss was felt as re 
[The remainder of the eve g passed ¢ \ 
enough. When Mr. Lane retired to bed 1 

t sleep for rink vy f the dry goods, grox ! 
bre ] : \\ ie Il y aw ke mit 

. ed him to tl iwWwledge of two ort e r 
tle matters o me kind. There was an ur 
settied taLc s | that might take twe e oF 
thirty rs to balance; and the boot-maker had 
something agaist him Ten bushels of ] 
and three barrels of apples that he had ordered sent 
home in Oc ber, were vet to be pa d tor 4 ist 
fitty d irs mx 8 profits van | 

At last Vii i ep, al 1 dreai ls 
nig of | ul ilmost in a shower ar d 
I ! On New mm ¢, he sat silent and 
t dy at the b al t ig but e, and 

k no one in the ce \ were oj ed by 


his state of mind, though none but his wile knew 
and the cause from which it Was pro- 


duce d 


It was early when Mr. Lane went to his place ot 


business, on the morning of the first of Janua 
not so early, however, but that one or tv 
had preceded him, and left behind them visibie 
* 


1¢ fact. On his desk were a couple of 


tokens of 1 
sealed notes. He opened them with a vi 
sentiment of something disagreeable, and he was 


not disappointed. The first contained a narrow slip 


of paper, with a printed head, and certain written 
characters and figures below, which plainly enough 
expressed the fact that he was indebted to a certain 
dealer in groceries in the sum of seventy-six dollars. 

“O dear!’ was the mental exclamation of pain 
that followed the perusal of this bill. That a little 
piece of paper, three or four inches wide and SIX 
inches long, should have such power over the feel- 
ings of a man! 

The next billet was opened with a more nervous 
As he broke the seal and displaced 


another narrow piece of paper, folded 


state of mind 
the env elope " 


over from the ends in three sections, dropped upon 








— 





JANUAI 


ane steiilliichasihititeibiitipiailaihain cetiuinital 
the desk. It was the bread bill for six months, and 
called for forty-four dollars and ten cents. 
Is it possible? Too bad! too bad! too bad! I 

bud no idea of this 

Thus the unhappy man expressed his feelings 
While vet holding this bill in his hand, a lad entered 
the store; and, coming back to the de-k where he sat, 
politely handed him an ominous piece of paper, and 
retired. He opened it, and read :— 

«Mr. Arcaibald Lane—Bought of,’’ &e 

The particulars were, an air-tight stove, at twelve 
dollars; a cooking-stove, at thirty; and various other 
matters of Russia pipe, fire- boards, ete., in all, 
amount to fifty-five dollars. Though the genial 
heat trom the air-tight stove had comforted Mr 
Lan > every evening since it came home and he had 
enjoyed the improved cooking of the new addition 


to the kitchen department, he had entirely forgotten 


the bill for these increased advantages had 





“| declare!’ he exclaimed, half aloud, and strik- 


that | ? | meant to have paid it when the articles 
came home, and told Jenkins to send it in 
Soon afier this, Mr. Lane’s young man came in 


1ere Were three 





from the pe =t-otlice. 


with the city post-mark, and each wiih a bill in- 





closed. One, the tailor’s bill, called for forty-eight 
dollars; another was from a hatter, and demanded 
five; and the third came from a jobbing carpenter, 
who had been called in at sundry times to mend and 
make, and asked for the sum of twenty-three dol- 
lars, ninety-two cents 

Mr. Lane read them over, and then placed them 
under a paper-weight on his desk, uttering, at the 
same time, a long-drawn sigh. 

The morning paper was yet unread. It lay on 
the desk beside Mr. Lane; and, from habit more 
than from any desire to know its contents, he opened 
it and commence d reading An occurrence of some 
interest had taken place in a neighboring city; and 
he was in the midst of a narrative of the event, and 
much interested in it, when he started and turned 
quickly at the sound of a voice near him. A man 
had entered, and was standing at his elbow. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Lane,’’ said the man. 

Good morning, Williams,’’ returned Mr. Lane. 


‘Can I do anything for you to-day ?”’ he added, in 





a tone of aflected cheerfulness 
‘Not much,” said the visitor, removing his hat 
as he spoke, and taking therefrom a small package 
of papers, which he commenced turning over. 
You hav'n’t a bill against me?’’ Mr. Lane spoke 
confident 


‘What do you call that?’’ replied the man, as he 


‘ 


drew a slip of paper from the package in his hand, 
and presented it 

One barrel of flour; five hams; a bushel of corn 
meal, and a sack of salt. Bless me! Didn't I pay 
for these at the time ? 


The man smiled, and shook his head 


“ Why, it’s nine months since 1 made the pur- 


_ ~ AARAAAAAA DO 


chase! And [I’m certain I told you to send in the 


bill I never like small matters of this kind to 
stand.” 

‘It’s been overlooked But the money will be 
just as good now,”’ was the pleasant answet 

With as good a grace as it was possible for him 


r 
to assume, Mr. Lane turned to his desk, and draw- 
ing forth his pocket-book, counted out thirteen dol- 


lars; saving 





The next time I make a bill at your store. I wish 
you to se d it in betore the first of Janua 
“] won't promise,’’ was good-humoredly replied, 
as the man bowed and withdrew. The pleasure 
was all on his side, and he could afford 
good humor. 
‘I hope that’s the last,” said Mr. Lane, as he 
wound the string of his great pocket-book around 
and around its distended sides, and then laid it care- 


fully ba n his desk But he was in error. Ere 





the day passed, his bootmaker sent in his bill, 


amounting to fifteen dollars: and from a ladies’ shoe- 
maker came a like token, footed up w 
twenty d irs more An upholstere: 1 been 


called upon to make a chamber carpet, and do sun- 


dry little matters about the house during the year; 
and he called for eight dollars and thirty-four cents 
The 


settle with Mr. Lane, for sundry applications of his 





‘nthe jobbing cabinei-maker had his account to 


art to broken-backed chairs, ricketty tables, loose 


veneering, etc. ete., for all of which he wanted six- 


teen dollars Thus it went on, hour afier hour, 


until towards evening. The glazier called for two 


dollars and a half; the tinner prese nted a bill for 
five dollars; and the gas-fitter for eight 

By this time, human patience, et least so far as 
Mr. Lane was concerned, had become well-nigh 


exhausted. He felt like making a very severe ap- 
plication of his foot to any man or boy who might 


again invade his premises With a bill He was sit- 


ting at his desk, in this not ve ry am able mood. with 
the bills he had received since morning spread out 
before him, and a slip of paper in his hand, upon 
which the whole of the sums they called for, amount- 


ing to tour hundred and s liars and ¢ ghty- 





six cents, had been added up, when he heard the 
door open and shut. Turning, with a nervous start, 


he saw the familiar face of an old negro who had 





po shed his boots for the last half dozen ye 


knew his errand, and felt that this was like adding 
insult to mnjury Peter came shutilir g back towards 


the desk at which Lane remained seated with con- 
tracted brows, revealing, at each step, more and 
more of his polished ivory. 
Little bill, massa Lane,”’ said the negro, produc 

ing, as he spoke, a dingy piece of pape 

This was too much It was an ordeal beyond 
what overtried patience ¢ ould bear 

‘Clear out, you black rascal!’ exclaimed the 
sufferer, in a passionate voice. “If you say ‘bil? 
to me, I'll cut your ears off!” 

Such an unexpected reception from Massa 


Lane,’’ who had been ked upon by Peter as one 
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On, weep for my father, the loved and the lost Unfriended and feeble, he still tried to toil; 
Jut the tears on his cheek never dried: 


His bold sinews shrank, and his gentle heart broke, 














Or cast o’er his temples its snow s twas my poor father died! 
We laid him the green sod below: We laid him the green sod below, &c 
S the song. & the dance 1our woe 
Nor & v1 , , can torture more Oh. weep for the dead—he was gentle and true; 
The task-v of Life’s day is o’er! Oh. weep for the white-haired one gone' 
He has gone to his rest, and he sits with the blest, 
T t of the poor, it is laden with ye But he has left me alone! 
the heart makes am s for their pain We laid him the green sod below: 
He was blest, while my pale mother smiled o’er his Still the song, stay the dance, in our woe! 
t r sorrow nor sickness can torture him more 
She died—and he ne’er smiled again’ The tesk-work of Life’s day is o’er! 
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CHAPTER I. 


uliet Capulet was mistaken There is un- 


¢ much ina name.—Charcoal Sketches. 


True love is at home on a carpet, 
And mightily likes |} 
True k 
And st 


S ease; 


ve has an eye for a dinner, 


irves under shady trees. 


me usher you, without ceremony, dear ladies, 


\ 20, a commodious apartment on the first 
floor of a wayside inn. It is undoubtedly the pleas- 
antest room in the house, and, at this moment, is 


enlivened by the presence of two young and beauti- 


ful girls. ‘There are huge traveling trunks and car- 
pet-bags, yawning wide-mouthed; for the ladies are 
just c pleting the fatiguing process of pac king 
Thus far they have journeyed in company, but here 
their paths separate; and as they have been room- 


mate it school for two years, you can image there 
is much to be said on both sides 


Clara,’”’ said the younger, a bright-eyed maiden 
to dress? The 


‘isn’t it time 


just seventeen,”’ 


leaves in 1 heard the waiter say. 


We 


shall not have a chance to play waiting-maid for 


an hour 


stage 


You do my hair, and then [’ll braid yours. 


each other very soon again.” 
“True ; but don’t forget your promise, that I am 


to be vour bridesmaid,’’ was the reply. 


« Nonsense,” said th 





other—blushing, neverthe- 


less, as young girls will when the subject is thus 
brought home to them; “you will need my services 
first, Cara. You are older than I 

” 


« But you are prettier than I, Ella 
and the 
white 


“You flatterer'”’ curls Ella had gathered 
little hands were suffered to fall 


over her 


caressingly about her friend’s face 


continued Clara Howard, “you are 


‘ Besides,”’ 
an heiress; and I’’—her red lip curled scornfully— 

I am dependent upon a stepfather for the very 
necessaries of existence.”’ 

‘How can you say * dependent’ so bitterly, when 


1 


you know how kindly he speaks of you, and loves 


| am sure ?”’ 


Yes, I know he 


you 
me; but his own large 


loves 


fami'v are to be prov ded for; and so, you see, puss, 
I lack one of the essential qualifications to the estate 
mat nial. What were you telling me about Mr. 
Hun ton? I was so busy then 

“Oh. only Frank says he will join our party (I can 
say our party this year) at the Mountain House ; 


and, you know, I have wanted to meet him so long. 
I] wonder if he will like me she added, musingly. 
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if he once 


sees 


you 


“ He is certain to do So, 
And, E a, I dex are, 


already. Your sister evidently thinks him pertec- 


you are half in love with him 


tion.”’ 

“You know he was her husband’s friend for 
years, Cara; and—I wonder how he looks,’’ the 
young girl said, abruptly ‘Strange, Agnes has 


never described him to me.”’ 

“She wishes you to be surprised. I have no 
doubt he is a splendid fellow.” 

“Oh, he must be. Tall—yes, I am sure he is tall. 
Then, he has jet 

And 


curl, but wave a little ove1 


I never could endure short men. 
hair 


black whiskers and a moustache. his 


must wave; not his 


He must have a beautiful mouth, too. or 1 


I could not like him 


brow. 


am sure Clara, positively, 1 


never cou/d marry a man who was not tall and 


graceful, with dark eyes and whiskers, and a periect 


mouth. Yes, and an aristocratic name he must have, 


too, or I never could consent to change my own for 


‘Ella Kirkland’ is far too pretty to be lost in 
Let me think: 


his. 
Smith, or Jones, or Thompson. 
Huntington—it’s a beautiful name, isn’t it 
« Yes, Ella Huntington is not so bad. 
care a fig for a name, so a man is wealthy 
I would marry plain John Jones, if he was as ugly 


as poor Jackson with his red hair and weak eyes 





provided plain John Jones had five thousand a year 
“Oh, Clara, don’t talk in that way; I know you 
are only joking. But then——”’ 
‘No, I'm not joking,” 
almost fiercely. 


Poor girl! she is not the only woman of her age 


retorted the other, firmly, 


who considers wealth an essential to domestic hap- 
She had 


but the wealth that supplied the one an 


piness. been reared with luxurious tastes 


and habits; 
fostered the other, had not been her own; 


and the 


taunts of her mother’s step-children had only created 


a desire for a fortune under her own coutrol, that 
she might outshine those who were her superiors 
only in the wealth she so coveted. But Clara How- 
ard is not our heroine, beautiful as she certainly was 
and amiable as she might have been but for this 
plague-spot that burned upon her heart. We will 
bid her farewell, as did her late schoolmate, at the 
door of the splendid equipage long waiting for the 


‘little heiress,’’ a sobriquet Ella had borne through 





her residence at the seminary of Madame $ 


Clara Howard's red lip curled once more, as a 


lumbering stage-coach soon after took its pla It 


was to bear her to the next large town, where her 
stepfather awaited her 


So we turn from Clara’s scheming heart, that 











IDEAL HUSBANDS; 


plans only how it may fetter itself with golden 
chains, to the bounding hopes and bright anticipa- 
tions Ella Kirkland is now pouring into the ear of 
Frank Clinton, the husband of her only sister Agnes. 
She was talking of Mr. Huntington as they rode 
along. She should be so delighted to meet him! 
Was he tall ? 

“‘ Yes.” 

«« And fine looking ? 

Ella was bidden to prepare for a disappointment. 


” 


"> 


« Then he is ugly, after all 
No; her brother did not say that; but she would 
He 


not meet Mr. Huntington, at least this season. 





had, “ unfortunately, been obliged 


Ella did not wait to hear any more. “It was too 


bad, after all sister had written!’ It was strange 
how soon Ella grew weary after this, though scarcely 
She did not tell 


been intending to; 


one-third of their way was passed. 
Mr that 
about their examination, and how her new songs 


Clinton all she had 
had been so much admired; and that Clara Howard 
to the 


However, that recalled their last conversation, and 


must be invited pass winter with them. 
then she repeated it to—a part of it, at least; for 
she did not tell of her “ trying on’’ Mr. Huntington’s 
name, to her amused and patient listener 

So, my little Ella would never, positively ever, 
marry a man by the name of Smith. What would 
she think of Brown ? 


Ni 5 she 


ever 


‘‘Oh, horrid! that was quite as bad. 
was 


was willing to repeat it: if a man so 


rich,”’ (though, to be sure, that made little differ- 
ence,) “or ever so tall’? (a much more important 
consideration in the eyes of the little lady), “or ever 
those horrid names, 


handsome or intellectual, 


Smith, 


so 


Brown, or or Jones, would outweigh his 


altractions.’’ She wondered how Clara cou/d think 


sO Wealth was nothing; but her 


much of money. 


future lord must have an aristocratic name 


tlow merrily Frank Clinton laughed; and then 


Ejlen pouted; and at last he grew thoughtful, and 


1e grew stupid; so, as if by mutual consent, they 


tell back on the soft cushions, and neither spoke for 


miles of that pleasant journey. 


CHAPTER II. 
The parlors, both, are occupied, 
And every other spot, 
By couples who a-courting seem, 
—Miss Leslie 


And yet perhaps they're not 


THERE was a gay group assembled in the draw- 


ing-room at the Catskill Mountain House, on the 
evening after Ella Kirkland’s arrival. The house 
was thronged with visitors; and, as usual, gossip 


and flirtation formed the principal amusement of the 
crowds thus gathered together for the laudable pur- 
pose of killing time 
Mrs. C 
room, and entered the little boudoir, which all who 
VOL. xL.—3 


linton passed quietly through the larger 
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have visited this most delightful summer resort 


must recollect. Ah! how many flirtations has that 
How many a flushed cheek has 


How 


mirror witnessed ! 
been shaded by those light muslin curtains! 
many a restless heart, filled with hope, mortification, 
ay, even despair, has throbbed against those soft 
lounges, that reveal no secrets!—fortunately for the 
peace of mind of some we wot of Ella did not 
think of this as she entered the room; but she was 
the first 


unshackled by the thoughts of a return to school 


a young lady entering society for time, 
duties, and everything was novel and delightful. 
looked Mrs 


Clinton pointed out her acquaintances in the room 


She around with eager interest, as 


beyond. 
“ There is Mrs. McClure,’’ 


with the quiet, thoughtful face, and braided hair 


said Agnes, “the lady 


You will like her, I know. She is still in mourning 
for her husband, who died several years since; and 
those little 


children. 


fairies bidding her good-night are her 
Mrs 


her 


Newland is at the other end of the 


sofa; she is sister, a Widow also; but her 


daughters are older, quite young ladies. There is 
one of them at the piano. She is ladylike, quiet, 
A widow content to remain so, 
There is Mr. Dickson, 
Mrs 


the poetess, is now in conversation with him. 


and self-possessed. 
though in the prime of life. 
Orton, 


Is 


an unassuming and gentlemanly man 


she not a graceful little creature ? 
Ella looked with admiration on one she had heard 
so much of, and whose writings she had loved from 
childhood 
‘1 will finish my cata! 
Mrs. ‘No, stop; 


Bradbury; you must know him. One of the best 


to-morrow,”’ con- 


ogue 


tinued Clinton. there comes 
fellows in the world; high-principled, warm-hearted, 
generous to a fault. Somewhat extravagant, I fear, 
and a little vain; but these are faults of youth which 
have good sense enough to conquer as he 


And 


the whole menagerie 


he will 


grows older. here is the greatest curiosity in 


Not a lion, exactly—a bear 
would answer better; 
to think of Fredrika Bremer’s ‘ Bear,’ 


whenever I see 


that is, l am always tempted 
in her charm- 


ing ‘ Neighbors,’ him; so, you see, 


the epithet is a compliment, after all. Did you not 


notice Frank rush down when the stage came in? 


Well, it was to meet that 


edly gazing in at the window from the piazza; his 


man Who sits so content- 


feet perched up on the top of the railing @ /@ Amert- 
Respectable feet they are, too, for a man of 


be at least et 


cane. 
six f in height 


! 


na 


his size. He must 


He is a great friend of Frank’s; and a new-comer, 
You would find his 
as Walter Br 


startle one! 


as well as yourself name on 


own, oT 


Such 


the register just below 
Is not that « 
But I will leave you to find out 


yours, 
Arkansas. uch to 
a backwoodsman ' 


his “ points and paces,”’ as the sportsmen say, your- 


self. You will be sure to like him.’’ 

‘Impossible !’’ said Ejla, hastily I never could 
endure the name. Besides, he must be a perfect 
savage, coming from such a place. What ¢ Frank 
find to like in him? Such a name! JSrown! | 
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wonder if he will ever find any one to marry 
him ?”’ 

‘Report says that one lady has already been so 
rash—that he is a widower; but he denies it. Re- 
port adds that he is looking out for some one to fill 
her place. He would probably deny that, too, if it 
came to his ears. A chance for you, Ella, if it is 
true.”’ 

‘Horrid ! 


man with the name of Brown!” 
‘Good evening, Mrs. Clinton,” said a voice near 


said Ella, scornfully. “J marry a 


them. 

Ella started, as if a whole Fourth of July of fire- 
works had suddenly exploded at her feet. She had 
turned away while they were talking, and had not 
There stood Mr. 
Brown, within a yard of the sofa on which she was 


Had he 


She hoped not; but she 


seen any one approaching them. 
lounging. Her face flushed in an instant. 
overheard her remark ? 
not tell 
introduction, seated himself 


could He was quite self-possessed; and, 


after an near her, al- 
though he addressed his conversation to Mrs. Clinton. 

‘Dear me, how ugly he is!’’ she thought; for 
though his intonation was perfect and his voice was 
musical, no one could deny that it came from a large, 
very large, mouth. Then his forehead was sun- 
burned; and his nose, though not badly shaped, had 
an undue tinge of “love’s proper hue,’’ from like 
exposure. Besides, as a tall man, he was certainly 
not strikingly graceful—at least in repose. 

Ella rose to obey her brother’s summons to the 
piano. She sang simple ballads, with much expres- 
sion; and Frank was fond of ballad singing, particu- 
larly in contrast to the “opera gems”’ the city ladies 
were constantly strumming. Frank had little love 
for Bellini and Donizetti out of the opera-house. At 


boarding - school 


any rate, not as performed by 
Inisses. 
Not once did Mr. Brown look up. Provoking 


Although Ella well knew, from his 


ry face, that he could not have a particle of music 


Mr. Brown! 
in him. He sat quite still, apparently absorbed in 
niration of the large filbert-shaped nails of his 


really tolerable hand Every one else crowded 
zround the piano, and thanked the fair musician ; 
for, although Ella’s voice was neither brilliant nor 
powerful, there was a peculiar freshness of style, 
and a freedom from affectation in voice and intona- 

m that pleased those who could also admire and 
ppreciate more elaborate execution 

So Ella sang on, urged by Mr. Bradbury and Mr. 
Dickson, who had been presented to her by Frank. 
And then they all went out upon the piazza together, 


id strolled up and down in the soft moonlight—all 
but Mr Mrs 
animated conversation, and did not even glance up 


wt the window as the group outside 


srown, who engaged McClure in an 


passed and re- 
somehow sl 
to Mr 


Elia was glad of this, for 1e 


passed 


taken an unaccountable dislike Brown 


had 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘* Sunrise upon the hills !”’ 


Love may slumber in a maiden’s heart, but he always 
dreams.—Jean Paul. 


Tuose of our readers who have had the good 
fortune to watch a clear sunrise from the piazza ot! 
the Mountain House, will not wonder that our little 
heroine stood absorbed in the view before her. 

She was quite alone, for Mrs. Clinton had become 
more fond of her morning nap than of watching a 

Her husband had fulfilled 
Ella in season; and he, too, 


scene grown familiar. 
his promise of calling 
loved morning dreams. 

A group of new arrivals stood a few rods from 
the house, upon the dew-covered grass; but Frank 
had forbidden his charge to set foot beside them on 
pain of a heavy cold. So Ella stood there as pretty 
a picture as one could wish to see, with one arm 
twined about a pillar, and her light morning-dress 


fluttering in graceful drapery about her; but, rapt 


in quiet admiration of the slowly changing scene, 
she did not once dream of how she was looking, 
and wondered why the gentlemen of the aforesaid 
party turned so often toward the house 

Slowly the crimson rays stole to the heart of the 
dim clouds that rested on the crest of far-away 
Mount Washington. 


bled through the ragged edges; deeper, richer grew 


First, a faint rose-tinge trem- 


the radiance, until all glorious hues were blended in 
its inmost folds. A golden light played o’er the bend- 
ing horizon; a mellow radiance that faded at last to 
So day came on, proudly, rejoic- 
masses that filled the valley 
first 


them ; and then fled, like a discomfited host pierced 


faintest sapphire. 
The 


below, trembled 


ingly. vapory 


as the sunbeams fell among 


by the glittering lances of an enemy Miles away 
the beautiful Hudson sparkled and dashed its mimic 
waves on sloping, wood-crowned banks; and near 
them the proud summits of the Catskills became 
more distinctly defined against a cloudless sky 
‘Heavens! how beautiful!’’ murmured the young 
girl, as she gazed eagerly upward and around 
There was such a freshness in the clear atmosphere, 
such a “ She did 
not know that it had deepened the rose tint on her 


subtle luxury”’ in its very breath ! 


cheeks, and given a clear brightness to her large 
dark and when a voice 
« Beautiful, little 
was the object of such enthusiasm 


echoed 


that 


eves; near her 


indeed !”’ she dreamed she 
But it startled her, mellow as was the tone; and 
she turned hastily to see—Mr. Brown! standing 
near. 
If it had been 
interruption would 
or Mr. Dickson, 
Her heart was so full, that she longed to 


but disagreeable 


For an instant, she was vexed. 
Mr 


have been far from 


Bradbury, now, such an 
disagreeable ; 
even. 
give vent to her rapture in words ; 
Mr. Brown, of all people, to come between her and 


that glorious sunrise! 
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However, he came forward so frankly to bid her 
good morning, and spoke so charmingly of the dif- 
ferent atmospheric eflects about them; and, withal, 
displayed unconsciously so much artistic skill and 
taste, that Ella could not but be interested in the 
conversation; and so an hour passed quite swiftly, 
and she was surprised to hear the dressing-bell ring 
so suddenly. As she bade Mr. Brown good morn- 
ing, and turned to her own room, she came to the 
conclusion that he was a professional artist; but 
then the arts are not particularly cherished in Ar- 
kansas. 

Mrs. Clinton was confined to her room that morn- 
ing by a slight indisposition. Frank sat beside her, 
as a kind husband should do, reading aloud from a 
new romance. Ella had hurried through it the 
week before; so, as all the rest of the household 
seemed to have gone to the falls or to their rooms, 
she stole off to the drawing-room, resolved to have 
what school-girls call “a good practice.’”’ Fortu- 
nately, it was empty; and, unrestrained by listeners, 
Ella gave full scope to her bird-like voice, singing 
anything she chanced to remember—among other 
simple strains, the sweet ballad of “Bonnie Annie 
Lowrie.’’ As she finished the refrain, Mr. Brown 
came slowly forward from the little boudoir we 
have before spoken of. 

Ella blushed—vexed at having had a listener to 
her wild cadenzas—half rose from the music-stool, 
and then sat down egain, turning over nervously 
a song of Jenny Lind’s that was open before her. 

‘* There is one consolation,’ thought she; “ he is 
no musician, and will not know whether I have 
been singing false or not.”’ 

Sadly mistaken was Ella Kirkland; and so she 
found, when Mr. Brown spoke of “ Annie Lowrie,” 
and begged her to sing it once more. Then they 
chatted of Scotch and Irish songs, of Moore’s melo- 
dies, and Mrs. Norton’s delightful ballads. It was 
very strange he liked all her old favorites; and, at 
last, as she was playing “ Fairy Bells,’ her aston- 
ishment reached its climax as he joined her careless- 
ly with a most agreeable tenor. Then he suggested 
some little alterations in her style and tone; and so 
they sang and chatted a long time—Ella was sur- 
prised to find how long, as she looked at her watch 
on her way to Mrs. Clinton’s room. 

Yet she was vexed at her sister’s raillery when 
recounting the adventures of the morning, and won- 
dered how she could dream of teazing her about 
named Brown, and with no mustache 


any one 


either! Mr. Brown had not even whiskers! Then 
No; Ella declared that, until the 


legislature had done something for his name, and 


such a mouth! 


surgical science had found a method for improving 
ugly mouths, her heart was in no danger. 

So she changed the topic of conversation, by 
inquiring how long they were going to stay among 
the mountains, and why Mr. Huntington did not 
Mr 


seemed to elude her, as if he had been Peter Schle- 


join them. It was too provoking! Huntington 


mihl himself! No sooner did she expect to meet 
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him, than, presto! something must happen to dis- 
turb their plans. Her sister smiled, probably at her 
pettish tone ; but pettishness was not an unpleasant 
expression on Ella’s face ; her eyes seemed always 
to grow brighter, and her red lips pouted so Atssab/y 
—at least, so Frank always said. 

Thus interrogated, Mrs. Clinton replied that their 
stay would be four weeks at least; for she certainly 
found it the coolest place they had visited that sea- 
son; and the house was well kept, the company 
decidedly recherche. As to Mr. Huntington, all was 
doubtful ; he might not make his appearance at all, 
or, if he came, it would probably be the very last 
week of their stay. Then she went on to praise 
Mr. Huntington, his fine intellect, taste, and address. 
Moreover, his firm principles and great moral ex- 
cellence had been well tested in their long and inti- 
mate friendship. Mrs. Clinton did not say, but she 
hinted how happy it would make them all to see 
Ellen the wife of such a man; and her listener’s 
heart beat fast; for—shall we let you into Ella’s 
secrets ?—she had long loved an ideal Mr. Hunting- 
ton. For two years past, her sister’s letters had 
spoken of their friend in no measured terms of 
praise ; and, unconsciously to herself, he had become 
‘her thought by day, her dream by night.” 

‘“‘Very improper!’’ whispers some prudish maiden 
But, lady, woman’s heart craves an object for its 
affection ; and better let it be wasted upon a noble 
ideal than a worthless, characterless reality, as 
“ first lovers’’ ofitimes prove. 

This will explain Ella’s sore disappointment at 
not meeting Mr. Huntington, and why she listened 
with so much pleasure to her sister’s praise. 

As she stood before her mirror that afternoon, 
braiding her heavy hair, she caught a glimpse of her 
face shaded by its wealth of tresses, and wondered 
if Mr. Huntington would think her pretty. Then 
she recollected that Mrs. Clinton had not yet de- 
scribed him, and she resolved to ask a portrait that 
very “ But, of thought 
“he has magnificent dark eyes; and such a noble 


evening. course,”’ Elia, 


forehead! Ido hope he is tall !’’ for Ella, like most 
ladies of medium height, had rather a peculiar ad- 
miration for tall gentlemen 

When they all re-assembled at the dinner-table, 
Ella found the seat next her assigned to Mr. Brown 
At first, it made her a little uncomfortable; but his 
sparkling conversation soon put her at ease; and, at 
last, the large mouth grew more tolerable in con- 
sideration of the sweet voice and witty sayings. 
That evening, too, she found herself turning away 
from Mr. Dickson’s quiet sarcasm, and Mr. Brad- 
bury’s good-natured comments on the assembled 
crowd, to listen again while Mr. Brown spoke of 
He had 


already traveled much, and his descriptions were 


foreign lands in contrast with our own 


absolutely word-paintings. Besides, he seemed to 


have a wondertul knowledge of the world in its 


social aspect. This was betrayed quite naturally 
in the course of conversation with Frank Clinton 


There was no ostentation of knowledge or pursuit, 








his friend knew well how to guide the current of 
conversation, and Mr. Brown seemed quite uncon- 
scious that he was so led. He rarely addressed 
Ella, but now and then he would turn suddenly 
toward her for sympathy with some noble sentiment, 
or approval of some graphic sketch; and, without 
knowing how well pleased she was, our heroine sat 
in a quiet, happy mood, wondering at his extensive 
information, and smiling at his lively sallies. 

So passed the first day at the Mountain House ; 
and so passed the next, and the next; varied now 
and then with a walk, a ride, a visit to the falls, or 
a merry bowling party. Ella had never been so 
happy before. She had almost ceased to wish for 
Mr. Huntington’s presence, and actually reproached 
herself at the indifference with which she listened 
to Frank’s wonders at the cause of his long deten- 


tion. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Juliet. Romeo, doff thy name, 
And for that name which is no part of thee, 
Take all myself. 

Romeo. I take thee at thy word. 
Call me but love, and I’ll be new baptized, 
Henceforth, I never will be Romeo. 


Tuery were sianding by the piano, quite alone, 
Ella and Mr. Brown. Almost unconsciously, they 
had fallen into a habit of practicing directly after 
breakfast, when new visitors were gone to the falls, 
and the older guests sought their own rooms, or 
up and down the well - shaded 
piazza. Mr. Brown’s voice harmonized so well 
with Ella’s, and their duets were pronounced quite 
With singing in the morning, chatting 


strolled on long, 


charming 
at dinner, bowling, dancing and walking together, 
they had become very good friends. 

There is no place in which one grows well ac- 
quainted with character so soon as at the Mountain 
House. There is no other family to associate with; 
you do not care always to join in the society of the 
house ; and so one’s party become thoroughly well 
known to each other—far better known than by 
months of fashionable city visiting Mr. Brown 
had attached himself to Frank Clinton’s party; and 
in all excursions where escort was needed, Ella fell 
What at first was accident, became a 
Quiet Mrs. McClure yielded her 


to his care 
matter of course 
place next Ella, at his approach; Mr. Dickson and 
Mr. Bradbury tacitly assented to the téte-d-téte ar- 
rangement in rides and rambles; Frank Clinton and 
his wife smiled at the growing intimacy, but did not 
Mrs. Clinton well 


knew that her sister was in love with an ideal; she 


attempt to discountenance it 


seemed to have no fear of so plain a reality as Mr. 
Brown 

And Ella? —she began to expect his approach 
whenever he entered the room. She illy concealed 
her disappointment if their practice hour was broken 
in upon; she did not dream that she was deeply 
interested—only Mr. Brown had grown endurable. 
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He was not so very ugly, after all. So she thought 
the morning of which I speak, as they stood there 
in animated conversation. 

“ This will be our last practice for some time,” 
said Mr. Brown, at length. 

“And why ?” asked Ella, hastily. 

‘“T leave this afternoon,’’ was the reply, “and my 
return is uncertain.”’ 
“ Must you go?” said Ella, poutingly, beseech- 
ingly. 

There was more in these few words, and in the 
tone in which they were spoken, than Ella herselt 
was aware of; but they thrilled on the ear of the 
listener. 

“T have an only sister,’’ said Mr. Brown, speak- 
ing in a low voice; “I have not seen her for more 
than a year, and she has just arrived in the Cale- 
I must go to New York to meet her.”’ 

How you 


donia. 
“Is she young? 
murmured Ella, rather thinking 


Is she beautiful ? 
must love her!’ 
than speaking. 
“She is both young and beautiful ; not a day older 
Yes, I am very, very fond 
Rough 


than yourself, I imagine. 
of her. She is the idol of our home circle. 
as I am, even I have a pet name for her. We were 
speaking of pet names yesterday, you recollect.” 

Yes, Ella recollected it distinctly. She had been 
repeating to him Mrs. Osgood’s sweet little song, 
*“ Call me Pet Names, dearest.’’ 

“What dainty diminutive, think you, my huge 
mouth can fashion for our household fairy ?”’ 

Ella did not look up, but said she could not guess 

“+ Darling,’ said Mr. Brown, softly; “I always 
call my sister darling! Do you like the word?” 

Now, if Ella had one fancy over another, it was 
to be called “darling’’ by those who loved her 
She did not like any one to call her so but those of 
She had never heard it 
so sweetly cadenced before. We have said that 
Mr. Brown’s voice was peculiarly musical, and 
now there was so much of heart thrown into the 


whom she was very fond. 


lingering echo of that little word “ darling !”’ 

“T should think yow would like it,”’ said he, again 
speaking, When he found Ella neither looked up nor 
replied. “Forgive me, but you seem born to be 
petted.” 

And then 
fell beneath the respectful yet earnest gaze that sent 


Ella looked up, but her eyes speedily 


the blood crowding from her heart to cheek and lip, 
leaving the poor heart so faint that it could do no- 
thing but flutter 

‘* We probably shall not meet alone again,’’ said 
that same low voice, “so I will bid you good-by 
now. I hope we may see each other at some future 
period.” 

He extended his hand as he spoke, and Ella hesi- 
tatingly placed her own within its gentle clasp. 
«* May God bless you, Miss Kirkland!’’ and she was 
standing alone. 

She gained her own room, fastened the door in- 
stinctively, and then threw herself upon a low seat 
and buried her face in her hands. Now that tone, 
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that look returned again and again. “Darling! If 
I could but hear him speak it to me!’’ she murmured, 
at length. And then she blushed, though quite alone 
What had she wished? The 


love of a stranger; that dearest of pet names from 


with her own heart. 
so ugly a mouth! Poor child! she had made a sad 
dise very; she loved unsought—and worse than all, 
one who bore so unaristocratic a name as Brown! 
Where 
were those essential mustaches? the perfect mouth 
After all, Mr. 
Brown’s mouth had a very sweet expression, and 


A man with a smooth lip and a low brow! 
that should have smiled upon her ? 


his smile disclosed teeth of almost dazzling white- 
ness. His forehead was not high, but it was very 
pure ; and his eyes, though blue——. Again the 
flush rose to her very brow. Was 


He had not told her that she was 


her love un- 


sought, after all? 
o hin, in words ; but now, as she reviewed 


their dail 


dear t 


y intercourse of the past few weeks, she 





tried to persuade herself that he was not indiffer- 


eut to her. But then he had left her so suddenly, 
without a word of explanation; and again all was 
chaos. 


She scarcely looked up until Frank tapped at her 
She had heard 


sing-bell ring, and then she relapsed into the 


door on his way to the dinner-table. 
the dre 
vague which had before absorbed her; so 


revery 


she was still in her morning-dress. 


‘T have a headache; I do not wish any dinner,”’ 
said she, without opening the door; and Frank, 
finding all expostulation vain, passed on. 

Mrs. Clinton wondered what had made Ella so 
irritable that afternoon, and told her that Mr. Brown 
had been suddenly obliged to leave for the city 

Will you not go down to the drawing-room and 
bid him good-by?”’ she asked. No; Ella was ob- 
stinate, and Mrs. Clinton went alone. Ella stood, 
shelt 1 by the green blind of her window, and 


watched the passengers, one by one, as they be- 
stowed themselves in the capacious stage-coach. 


a well-known form. Frank was 


Last of all, came 
with him. He gazed earnestly up at the window 
one moment; then, as if disappointed, sprang to his 
seat, and the carriage rattled away over its stony 
path 
Mrs. Clinton wondered still more at Ella’s petu- 
lance, when she found how long it lasted. From 
being a gay, brilliant girl, the life of their pleasant 
e\ she had become almost sullen in her 
re , and passed hours quite alone in her own 
r Even the « yuncement of Mr. Huntington’s 
expected arrival, at the end of the week, failed to 
rou She reproached herself for but sl 
could not help it It was plain that the ideal had 
+ H the real 
‘ leave for New York by 
l l xt,’’ said Mrs. Clinton, one day, as they 
st | ¢ > stacr as it wound slowly 
to 1 the hou The coachman’s bugle had 
I 1 the mountain echoes; and, as usual, all the 
i } ha ! pore 7 to criticise +} 
Ah i 
> ak 


anew 
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“Shall we?” said Ella, fairly roused to some- 


thing like animation. “I’m very glad of it.”’ 
Only 


a week ago—the very day before Mr. Brown left— 


“T declare, Ella, you are a perfect enigma. 


you said this was a perfect paradise; that New York 
would be very stupid.”’ 

‘‘T have a lady’s privilege to change my mind,”’ 
said Ella, somewhat tartly. 

And then she uttered a half-smothered exclama- 
tion; for, as the stage drew up at the door, she saw ° 
Mr. Brown leap eagerly from it, glancing up at the 
window as he did so. 

Mrs 


“Why, there is our friend,’’ said she; 


Clinton did not notice her sister’s confusion 
and away 
she hurried to find Frank and go to meet him. 

Ella delayed going down until the bell had sounded 
for the evening meal; and then she was compara- 
tively collected, as she returned the formal greeting 
of the returned traveler. 

‘T found that my sister had already left the city 
for our southern home ; and, as I shall be detained 
in New York a week later by business I cannot 
avoid, I ran up again to pay you a call.”’ 

Ella felt chilled and disappointed—she knew not 
why—so she grew silent and sad; not speaking, 
save when addressed, through al! that long evening 
She had gone out upon the piazza as it drew to a 
close—gone out alone, prompted by that undefined 
feeling of unrest that so often draws us away from 
the ¢g iyest scenes. She stood there, wondering why 
for tears came to her eyes as 

floated 
f her thoughts 


and 


ided him, his hand de- 


she was so unhappy; 


the pleasant laughter of the saloon out to 


Then 


step quietly through one of the long windows ; 


saw the subject « 


her she 


when she would have avi 
tained her while he hurriedly whispered, ‘ Will 


you not grant me one request? I have a fancy that 


I should like to have one more walk with you before 
I have Mrs. Clinton’s permission that you 


Will you go 


we go 
should accompany me, if you choose 
early, quite early to-morrow ?” 


Ella dared not look up, lest the secret of her heart 


should be unconsciously revealed. But she gave 
the promise, and glided away to her room 
It was very strange! What could he mean? 


But she had assented; and her sister reminded her 
of it as she called at the door to bid her good night 
Little 


fined anticipations, 


did Ella sleep. Busy conjectures and unde- 


half sad, half hopeful, came by 


turns; and it was long after midnight before the 
young girl was at rest 

She sprang up wildly from a strange, incoherent 
dream, just as the first ray of light crept in at the 
window A hasty toilet was soon completed; for 


she stopped not to braid her luxuriant hair, confining 


it but by a single comb She looked very sweetly, 
however, despite the want of ornament, as she tied 
on a light straw hat, and stole out upon the piazza ; 
at least so thought our hero, who already waited for 
ut he did not say so, though he loosed his 
he thanked her 


ho eye 


her 
miration, as for her promptness, 


There 





was to see them, as they left the 
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house jn the dim gray light; even the sunrise seek- 
ers were not astir. 

1 do not believe either of them knew what direc- 
tion they were taking; but on they went, through 
Neither 


spoke, save in monosyllables, for miles. Yes; for 


lane and field, in the by-path to the falls. 


before they knew it, both were amazed to find they 
were near that place of resort. 

At this early hour, the falls were not visible; for, 
be it known, most curious reader, that the stream 
once dashing wildly down the rocky amphitheatre, 
is now “made to turn a mill,’ and its tide is re- 
strained until a sufficient number of visitors have 
arrived to make the exhibition profitable Then, 
for the space of fifteen minutes, and for the con- 
sideration of a York shilling apiece, you may enjoy 
the magnificent scene So much tor the age we 
live in! 

How heartily they laughed when they found how 
far they had come in that silent ramble, and at their 
own stupidity. That laugh seemed to destroy the 
reserve that had arisen between them; and when 
Mr. Brown proposed that, now they were there, 
they should descend to the bed of the stream—they 
would be rewarded by a bouquet of wild flowers, 
at least—Ellen gayly assented, in spite of the heavy v 


dew—careless child'—and bade Mr. Brown lead 


the way By this time, it was fairly day upon the 
hills, although a deep shadow slept in the valley 
below them In vain did Mr. Brown proffer his 
assistance in descending; the giddy girl refused to 
accept it; and, half vexed at the repe ated refusals, 
he hurried down the steep deelivity He reached 
the end of the path in safety. and turned to look at 
the light form swinging so airily above him. As he 
did so, he saw one little foot placed upon a stone 
loosely embedded in the gravelly soil; and before 
he could utter a ery of warning, the young girl fell. 
fle saw a cloud of white drapery sweeping through 
the green foliage that obstructed the direct pathway ; 
he already felt the shock it was impossible to avert. 
There was a crash of the young branches near him, 
and Ella was lying almost at his feet. Her face 
was pale as the dead, while a small crimson stream 
ran slowly from the temple that rested on the sharp 
and rugged rock, against which she had fallen. 

One bound, and she was in his arms, while he 





dashed the clear water of a neighboring pool over 
that poor, pale face Could it be death? so calmly, 
so rigidly she was lying upon his arm. Must she 
die ? ~~ yout 2, so Well belove d! And he had 
Killed her 

The rocks above them sent back his wild ery for 
help; but no other answer was returned. The hour 
and the place rendered aid impossible. He prayed 
her to speak, but to unclose her eyes one instant; 
and while no sound came to break the death!ike 
stillness, it seemed as if hours were passing. At 
last there was a faint quiver of the white lips, along, 
tremulous sigh, and he knew there was yet hope. 

As consciousness slowly returned, Ella was con- 


scious of a sirange clasping; then, above the ring- 


Onn 
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ing whirl that dizzied her brain, she heard a well- 
known voice say, “ Darling! darling!” and there 
was almost agony in the tone. She could not 
remember what had happened; and she thought 
she was dreaming. But it was a blessed dream! 
And she laid perfectly still, unable to break the 
strange spell that bound her, and listening to that 
voice as once more it wildly said, “ Darling!” 

Then she unclosed her eyes; and as they smiled 
upwards, an unresisted kiss closed them again. 
But with returning strength, came fears and doubts; 
and with a strange agitation, Ella disengaged her- 
self from the clasping arm of her companion, and 
said, faintly, “‘ My sister,—Frank,—what will they 
say of this ?”’ 

“They know all, dear one; they have sanctioned 
my love long ere its acknowledgment. Tell me 
that you do not disdain me ; say that, rude as | am— 
there is much more of the camp than the court 
about me, I confess— you will yet confide your 
happiness to my keeping. Tell me that you love 
me, Ella, even as I love you.”’ 

W hat think you was Ella Kirkland’s reply? She 
laid back her head upon the heart of the speaker, 
and he felt no words were needed 

But the silence was broken when they began to 
talk of their return. How should they accomplish 
that steep ascent? the long walk that would then 
be before them? More than all, how enter the 
house in the sorry plight our heroine was obliged to 
confess to? Her lover thought she had never 
looked more charmingly than at present, despite the 
dew-stained dress to which the damp earth still 
| 


clung, and the wild disorder of her loosened hair 


The richly laced handkerchief bound about her 
bruised brow, was not an ungraceful head-dress 
And how they both laughed at the awkward attempts 
Mr. Brown—no, Walter, for so he begged her to call 
him—made to assist Ella in binding up the wealth 
of tresses that flowed from beneath it 

Sut we must not linger on their return, short and 
pleasant as it seemed to both. Ella leaned help- 
lessly and confidingly on the arm that was hence- 
forth to shield her from life’s ills. Fortunately, all 
were too deeply engaged at the breakfast-table to 
notice their entrance; and Ella saw no one until her 
sister run hastily into the room ten minutes alter 


“ Merey, Ella,’ she exclaimed, “can I believe 





the evidence of my own senses? Tere I am told, 


4 


in the same breath, that you hav 


the falls, broken your neck, and then came to life 


rain the pledged wife of a Mr. Brown! Brown, 





‘Tlorrid name.’ And such a mouth, too! He 

never will be able to kiss your little fix ver!” 
“Where is the future Mrs. Brown, of Arkansas?”’ 
chimed Frank, opening the door. “Oh! Ella, such 


i 
an unaristocratic name '”’ 

Poor Ella! It was useless to expostulate; use- 
less to stamp her tiny foot. Frank would not cease 
until his wife, in pity fer Ella’s blushe ent him 
out of the room, and then listened kind!y while the 


young girl told her all. But even yet she could no 
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speak his name without faltering in tone; and 


though she was obliged to acknowledge it was fool- 
felt it a slight 
With Juliet, 


Romeo, 


ish, she drawback on her present 
she was ready to exclaim, 
thou, Ro- 


she 


happiness. 


“Oh Romeo; wherefore art 


meo ?’’ convinced that, by “any other name,” 
should like him quite as well 

Mrs Clinton said no word when the recital ended; 
but after sitting in deep thought while Ella com- 
pleted her toilet, she started suddenly, exclaiming 
things from my mind. I 
have some news for you. Mr. Huntington has at 
last He asked for you at once. 


His curiosity is nearly equal to your own. 


‘ You have driven all 


actually arrived 
Come, 


shall we go down? 
One I 


and El 


throbbed at this announcement ; 


month before, a’s heart would have 


but so perverse is 
human nature, that she now listened to it with posi- 


tive pain; and though she could not refuse her 


sister, her step had lost the lightness that had before 
distinguished it 
‘I will come as soon as I have had some coflee,”’ 


she wh spered, as they reached the dining-room 





door; and then she turned to Mrs. Clinton’s parlor 
in search of Frank to accompany her. Oh, joy! 
her lover was there leaning against the window, 
and seemingly absorbed in some deeply interesting 
revery. Ella sprang forward with a glad ery, and, 
ere she was aware that she had done so, stood 
folded to his heart. As he smoothed back the soft 
curls from her ow, he saw that her cheek was 
flushed, and felt how rapidly that little heart was 
beat Was it not natural to ask the cause of this 
unu excitement? Ella told him her dread of 
mee r Mr. Huntington; how she had escaped 
almost from h presence; al d then she hid het 
face on h hould und fairly « d from nervy 
vexation; for—would you believe it?—Walter but 
smiled instead of attempting to console her; and 
he even said, “Is this Mr. Huntington so very dis- 
agre ble to you ?”’ 


«“] hope I shall never see him. I am resolved I 


hate his very name, presently, 





Walter seemed to be of Frank’s opinion with 
regard to Elia in a pout He halt Stoopt d to kiss 
her red ps ere he spoke again. 

iE said he, at last, as though he had quite 
forgotten Mr. Hun n, “is my name unpleasant 
toyou? Tell1 tri 

Ella } ted; but she could not tell an untruth; 
so sh ls ‘ Walt is very beautifu 

“No, J your shrinking from pronouncing my 
unfortu name, tells me I wished to know 
Tellt th ( Would it please you to 
find that had been assumed, after all—that my 
own d ent? Ilow would you like it 
to be ton, for instance ?’ 

Dp | ards, half bewildered at his 
word lt 1 a suspicion of the truth flashed 
upon | SI was not d ved It w Mi 
lun 1 himself who detained her at h ide 
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while he asked forgiveness, and explained Frank’s 
At 
he had begged Frank 
Mr 
had been 


first, it was to be explained very 
to do and 


inexorable until Ella’s 


little plot. 


soon ; so again 


again, but Clinton was 


fancies fully thwarted. She understood 


now why Frank had rushed so hastily to meet his 
friend the night of his unexpected arrival, and the 
long colloquies they had so often held. 

Ellen was at first heartily vexed, and would have 


escaped from the room; but Frank Clinton barred 


all egress, and she was compelled to listen to his 
teazing, Which Mr. Huntington in vain tried to pre- 


vent. Then Agnes came, and gave glad congratu- 





lations to the tearful girl, who was at last compelled 
to smile at her own folly, and the success of the plot 
against her school-girl romance 

One more scene in Ella Kirkland’s life, and thou 
and I, dear reader, part for a season. 

Just the 


sketch, that young lady sat reading a letter, a very 


a year from commencement of our 


full letter, crossed and recrossed, which Walter had 
The ct-der TH 
The sunburnt flush 


his 


ght of happiness 


just brought to her. t Mr. Brown had 


improved vastly in that period 
had faded 


eyes Were radiant with the | 


of prairie travel from fine face, and 


hi as 


he stood gazing on the graceful creature so soon to 
be his wife. But at last he grew impatient of the 
long epistie which seemed to interest Ellen so 
deeply, and he insisted on sharing its contents with 
her As | i made no strong objections to his oO 
doing, We may conclude that we also have the right 
of peru particularly as it is from, an old acquaint- 
ance, ( Howard 

M y would I comply with your request, 
dear Ella, but Iw just on the P tot claiming 
your promise f myself. My own brid tixed 
for the next m l I, too, | e found one who 
loves me devotedly ‘Is he wealthy ?’ will be your 
first question, if you remember our last conversation 

‘Yes,’ I can answer unhesitating!y Not as the 
world receives the term; not in houses or lands; 
but, E the wealth my Arthur offers for the 
acceptance of his bride is far more limpet hable 
than these—a noble, affectionate heart; a cultivated 
intellect; a firm purpose of right. He has taught 
me (not in words, for I should be pained to have 
him Know my once boasted craving for riches), that 
our | in th life depend pon ¢ ves 
rather than our surround upon intellectual 
culture, and a heart at peace with the world and 
our Mak! In fine, that content is the only true 
treasure of th oul; turning, Midas-lil all that 
its radiance rests upon, to ¢ d Th l t chief 
portion; but this we, in truth, posse The future 
is fair before us, for Arthur’s talents w raice him 
to the station he might boldly claim among earth's 


For the need te 





noblest son present, we may 
strugg'e with many difficult ; but our purposes 
are { ly wedded, and we shall aid each othe: 

May God bl \ my friend, as a wife; and 
may you both be as happy as ae are hoping to be.” 
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Ir was as wild a night as ever closed over the 
green face of England, in mingled storm and dark- 
ness. The northeast wind came howling in from 
the tortured billows of the Northern Sea, sweeping 
the salt spray inland fast and far before it. Wild 
sheets of torn and shattered wrack fleeted across 
the dim and moonless skies, blotting the faint light 
of the stars, which alone, at long intervals, were 
visible among the gloom. 

Fearfully groaned the huge, immemorial oaks 





which stood—unusually grand, and massy, and lux- 
uriant, considering their vicinity to the storm-beaten 
Yorkshire coast of the German ocean—around the 
gorgeous pile of Huntcliff castle; the creaking and 
rolling of their monstrous arms, in the lulls of the 
tempest, conveying a more dismal and lugubrious 
impression to the listener’s ear than all the rage and 
uproar of the blast. 

But these were not the only sounds which were 
heard that night by the inmates of the ancient castle 
Afar off, deep, ceaseless, and majestical, that grand- 
est of all earthly sounds, the voice of the eternal 
sea, bursting in thunders louder than those of heaven 
upon the iron barriers of that awful coast, loaded 
the gale with its solemn burden; while nearer yet 
to the rocking walls of the huge edifice, the sharp 


and re-echoed roar of a swollen torrent chafing 


among the crags, rose on the ear distinet and un- 
mingled with the mightier chorus of the ocean 
billows 

Added to these, the baying of the large, savage 
bear-dogs in the castle court, and the fierce screams 
of a half-tamed eagle—an heir-loom of the house, 
chained through three generations, as tradition said, 
on a projecting bartizan above the rocky chasm of 
the river, suiliced to render the night truly horrible 
and hideous 

And yet there was that pa if Within, that night, 


which needed no addition of the grand or terrible 


In any event, death is a strange and awful mys- 


tery The change which we have all beheld, must 
all unde »; but which no one of us, the wisest and 
most int ctual no more than the simplest and the 
weakest minded, can comprehend or fathom 

jut there are circumstances under which death 
be nes not merely a pl ymenon, mysteriou 
ine and awfu itfecting ; but a portent 
te ! e, appa und taxing to the utmost 
t ! ! and moral courage of those who are 

’ to witne , 
And such was the character of the scene which 





was that 1 it passing in a large chamber of the 


loftiest tower of Hunteliff castle. So high, indeed, 


was the site of the old Norman keep itself, and so 
dizzy was the elevation of that topmost turret, that 
it was said and believed of all the neighborhood, 
that the old lord’s lamp, which burned there nightly 
till the stars were waxing pale in the heavens, could 
be distinctly seen in the three northern counties, as 
well as over the three Yorkshire ridings; and 
whether this was sooth or no, certain it is that he 


on whose way, as he lagged homeward from fair or 


market, weary and belated, a ray fell from that 
haunted turret, crossed himself if he were of the 
olden faith, and breathed a prayer to the Virgin; or 
muttered to himself, if of the reformed religion, a 
prayer for protection against the powers of dark- 
ness. 


The Ear! of Huntcliff was a man advanced, as it 
was believed, in years beyond the utmost limits of 
natural human life 

It was known that, since his birth, seven kings, 
and one greater than a king, the wonderful Protector, 
had filled the throne of England; for Anne had, m 
this very year, succeeded the third William, and 
when the Earl first drew his maiden sword, she held 
the sceptre who told her people, in the hour of peril, 
that, ‘although her body was that of a weak woman, 
she had the heart of a king within her, and a king, 
too, of England.”’ 

And those high words were heard of him on that 
day, when she reviewed her host, armed cap-a-pre, 
at Tilbury, who now lay struggling in the pangs of 
mortal agony 

Above a century and a quarter had passed over 
the head of the stern, dark old lord; and yet, until 
the day on which he was death-stricken, he might 
have passed for the junior of men who might have 
been his grandsons’ grandsons 


Except that his hair was as white as the drifted 


snow, he gave, to the very iast, no sign of advanced 
age. His eagle eye was as bright and piercing as in 





be- 





his prime of manhood. His stately figure, | 


yond the ordinary height of men, was unbowed as 
the pine tree on the mountains. His iron strength 
, his more than iron hardihood of constitu- 
When William of Nassau 


ascended, or, as he termed it—for he was of the 





tion. were unbr« ken 


old re on, and a follower of the luckless Stuarts— 
usurped the throne of England. already in his hun- 
d t d f h vear, he had beaten off, with his 
own s sword, three Dutch dragoons at the 
Boyne v ind s n the stoutest of the three 
And e were manv who believed—nor they of 
the lower Sses oF for that Was a superstitious 
age at i t art magic that his life and 
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vhysical powers were protracted to a period s0 
unnatural. 

But had it been possible for those who so believed, 
to look into the secrets of that old man’s soul, to 
know his inmost thoughts, to see the phantoms with 
which his solitude was peopled, sitting beside him 
at the board, mounting the charger’s back behind 
him; yea, watching by his pillow during the watches 
of the sleepless night, they had ceased to believe 
that the most life-loving of mankind would have 
sought any means to prolong such an existence. 

For his whole life was agony—one act of un- 
Alone, or in companionship; 


changing agony. 


awake or sleeping; tranquil, or in the heat and fury 
of the fray, it was still one thing—one and the same 
for ever—for himself he could not forget. 

It was his pride only, his indomitable, immutable, 
smpassive pride, which bore him, if not scatheless, 
yet unwrithing through the furnace of his recollec- 
tions, his remorse. 

What a life, what a career had been his! What 
promise had been wanting to his youth! what glory 
to his manhood! What field of fame, ay, and of 
infamy, had he not trodden with the bold foot of a 
resolute competitor, and left his footprints there, 
branded for ever ineflaceable 

Soldier, scholar, statesman, orator, poet, volup- 
tuary, gambler, debauchee, traveler, pilgrim, pirate, 
such, in the heat and heyday of his blood, had been 
the characters in which, turn after turn, he figured 
in the world’s changing phases; and to these, in his 
old age, add exile for conscience’ sake, philosopher, 
self-torturer, half atheist, half bigot, an anchorite, 
and a devotee, yet unrepentant. 

Such was the man who, amid that rage and up- 
roar of the elements—meet symbol of his own 
tumultuous career—lay struggling between life and 
death; not willing to remain, yet loth to go; too 
weak to live, but still too strong to die. 

And now, that his last hour was nigh at hand, he 
lay extended on the huge oaken bed, which stood in 
a recess of that high turret chamber, wherein he 
had passed all his nights, and many of his days, in 
utter solitudes, during the latter years of his long 
lite 

There he 


ay, in full dress; looking rather, so far 
as concerned his attire, like a man about to get upon 
his horse prepared for a journey or a battle, than 
one who is on the eve of starting on the voyage 
over that shoreless sea whose waters are eternity 
Suddenly stricken down while walking on the 
castle by 
malady, which had smitten him suddenly, without 


terrace, some strange and searching 
note or warning, in the midst of his proud strength, 
he had commanded the men who took him up, to 
bear him to his chamber—that chamber, the scene 
of so much mysterious terror, which, save his own, 
and that of an old negro man who had followed him 
from climes beyond the westera sea, and that of one 
other—more mysterious—being, no human foot had 
trod for above half a century 

And there he now 


even as he had fallen; for, 


iay 
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with a strange sort of proud obstinacy, very charac- 
teristic of the man, he had refused positively to 
allow himself to be undressed, or to assume in any 
way the semblance of one sick unto death, although, 
at that very time, he was racked by agonies, both 
physical and moral, which would have defied the 
pen of Shakspeare to depict. 

His doublet, therefore, of black velvet, was but- 
toned closely up, over his still broad and bulky chest, 
to his collar-bone, where the broad, unadorned bunch 
of his linen shirt was turned down squarely over 
the cape of the outer garment; for, although this 
was the age of flowing horse-hair periwigs, long- 
waisted, huge-cufled, and no-collared coats ; volumi- 
nous Steinkirke cravats rustling with Flemish lace, 
and all the hideous fashions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the old earl adhered obstinately—as he did to 
his religion and his loyalty—to the dress which he 
had worn in the days of the maiden queen and her 
immediate successors. 

His loose trunk hose, of the same material as his 
doublet, were met at the knee by a pair of heavy 
polished riding-boots, mounted with gilt spurs, an 
article long ago disused; and these latter imple- 
ments, with the basket-hilt of the long, ponderous 
rapier which he persisted in retaining, suspended 
from a broad shoulder-belt of black leather, were 
the only ornaments or gauds of any kind which 
glittered in his valuable but plain and dark apparel. 

His face was deadly pale; and this pallor was 
rendered yet more observable by the whiteness of 
his long, curled hair, which fell down naturally 
below the collar of his doublet; by the heavy 
masses of his snow-white eyebrows, and the im- 
mense drooping mustaches which he wore on his 
upper lip. 

His eyes glared fearfully; and these alone gave 
notice that he was yet alive, as they rolled observ 
antly to and fro, noticing everything that passed 
within the chamber, although he spoke not, nor 
gave the slightest token that he was in possession 
of his senses. 

He had not uttered a single groan since he had 
been laid on his bed, though it was evident that he 
was sullering exceeding pain, from the terrible 
changes which flitted over his face, and from the 
convulsive spasms, during which his teeth had bitten 
his nether lip so fiercely that the blood trickled 
down his snow-white beard. 

It was on the morning previous to the day of the 
tempest, that he fell, as has been stated, in a sort of 
When the 


servants, however, who had seen him fall, from a 


fit or convulsion, on the great terrace. 


distance, came up to the spot, he had entirely 
recovered his senses and his self- possession — if, 
indeed, he had ever lost them—and although unable 
to rise, or even to lift a limb—for it appeared that 
all his person, save his right arm and his head, 
were paralyzed—he spoke in his usual slow, cold, 
sonorous tones, Which never fell on any ear without 
leaving the impression that the speaker had survived 
every touch of human feeling, and that the affections 
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no less than the passions of the old man, were ashes, 
irrecoverably dead and dormant 

The orders which he gave were, as his orders 
were at all times, brief, stern, and to the point. 

A courier was sent, with directions to spare 
neither cost nor labor, at the utmost speed of man 
and horse, to York; thence to summon a well- 
known and noted lawyer, telling him that more than 
life and death were on his speed. An aged man, 
who for years had been the earl’s only visitor, and 
who was strenuously suspected by the household 
t being a Jesuit in disguise, was sent for from 


Scarborough, which was the nearest town, though 
in that day little superior to a fishing hamlet; and 
he—with a surgeon who had been called in without 
orders by the servants, and of whose presence the 
was 





dying man had not taken the slightest notice 
alone, in the turret chamber, at the moment when 
this brief narrative of a strange scene commences. 

Everything in the chamber, in the persons who 
occupied it, in the things which there fell out, were 
strange and unusual. 

It was a lofty, square apartment, occupying the 
whole of the upper story of the tower in which it 
was placed; the winding staircase, which alone 
gave access to it, being carried up in a small exter- 
nal turret, and entering by a low, arched door in one 


angle. On three sides there were tall windows, 
overlooking the whole country, directed to three 
cardinal points of the compass; the northern wall 
being pierced by the arched recess in which stood 
the old earl’s bed. In the angle facing the door 
by which you entered, a fire-place, evidently of 


structure comparatively recent, as viewed with 


reference to the structure of the castle, yawned 


under an elaborately wrought canopy of Italian 


marble, of the age probably of the elder James, in 
whose pacific and would-be learned reign, a taste 
for classical subjects and Italian decoration had 
become in some sort the rage 

Over this classic structure, which was singularly 
out of keeping with the other decorations of the 
Gothic room, with its clustered pillars, its ponderous 
black 


oak; its hangings of embossed and gilded leather 


mouldings, and intersecting groundwork of 


of Cordova, and its whole character aad air, which 
were purely medieval, there hung a picture, by the 
pencil of some great foreign master, of a woman of 
extraordinary beauty, though of a singularly striking 
and un-English style of loveliness 

It was a tall, fair girl, with eyes of the darkest 
hazel, and brows and eyelashes which might have 
put the hues of night itself to shame, so glossy and 
unmingled was their blackness; while her hair, 
which flowed down over her bare shoulders, far 
below her waist, was of the brightest and most 
glossy gold. 

Under the frame of this oval-shaped portrait, a 


long, sheathless rapier was suspended; the blade of 


which was perfectly bright and burnished, except 


for a space of about three inches long from the 
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point upward, and another patch somewhat smaller 
in size midway between the point and hilt, which 
were encrusted with thick, black rust, that seemed 
to have been allowed intentionally to invade the 
polish of the weapon. Across this antique sword, 
there was festooned a tress of what would have been 
taken, at first sight, for floss silk; for no one could 
have imagined that human hair could have attained 
such a length—even if it could have been so soft, 
so silky, or of a hue so lustrous. Yet human hair 
it was, nearly five feet in length, and of the very 
shade which was represented in the portrait above 

But of this lovely, lustrous hair, above two-thirds 
had evidently been steeped in some dark viscous 
fluid; for it was clotted and almost black. Nor did 
it require a very practiced eye to discover that the 
fluid in which it had been steepéd, was blood. 

It was impossible to look upon that portrait, with 
the blood-rusted sword beneath, and the blood- 
stained hair so similar to that of the fair girl por- 
trayed above, without being convinced that thereto 
was connected some strange tale of love, and crime, 
and vengeance. But, save the old earl’s and his 
negro servant’s, and one other’s, of whom we shall 
hear anon, no eye had looked for years upon those 
dark mementos of the past, and no one who was 
now alive, or had been alive within the last half 
century, knew or ever suspected aught concerning 
the picture or its lovely original. 

The other decorations of the room, like these, 
were strange and old, and many of them foreign; 
and almost all had reference to some scene far dis- 
tant, some period but by that old man long forgotten 
There were arms, armor, and weapons, of strange 
forms and devices; and even instruments of torture 
spotted and stained with rust; and feathers of rare 
birds, and hides of savage beasts, and the scaly 
spoils of serpents. Human bones, too, were among 
the grisly ornaments of the walls; and a complete 
human skeleton standing erect in a niche, with more 
than a dozen skulls around it, as a phrenclogist 
would quickly have discovered, of as many different 
tribes of Indians. 

On the table, among books and parchments, and 
strange instruments, astronomical or astrological, 
and some believed at that time to pertain to art 
magic, stood a small portable furnace, with cruci- 
bles, retort, and glass matrasses; and half a dozen 
knives and daggers, of diverse national fabric, from 
the exquisitely finished Venetian stiletto, to the 
rude Kris of the barbarous Malay. 

Above all, towered a superb crucifix of gold, more 
than four feet in height, with a polished human skull 
lying at its foot. 

The surgeon, whose aid had been rejected by a 
significant and contemptuous gesture of the right 
hand—and who, indeed, had not been slow to dis- 
cover that his aid was useless—was cowering in 
a large elbow chair over the embers of the fitfully 
blazing wood fire, which was half expiring on the 
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THE EARL’'S DEATH-BED; OR 
to escape from the place, had not shame forbidden 
him to quit it, while life remained in the palsied 
frame of the old nobleman. 

The other old man—who had been just introduced 
by the negro, to whom the earl had addressed some 
words, in an unknown and strangely sounding 
tongue, on receiving which he quitted the chamber 
hastily—was leaning over the bed, conversing earn- 
estly with the sufferer in the Latin language. 

The surgeon, as he sat by the fire, pricked his ears, 
and listened with all his soul; for, without under- 
standmg scholarly or fluently the tongue of the 
world conquerors, he had a smattering of medical 
dog-Latin, by aid of which he had contrived already 
to pick up a few disjointed hints of the dark conver- 
sation Which was passing between those two old 
men—the youngest of whom, though he might have 
f the other, had already far 


been the grandson <« 
exceeded the ordinary age of men in these degene- 
rate days. 

And of so dark and awful a nature were those 
few hints, that the listener actually shuddered as he 
caught them. No form of crime or horror that can 
be imagined but was touched upon, though by whom, 
where, or when committed, he was not Latinist 
enough to discover. Murder, adultery, rape, tortur- 
ing, nay, parricide, and incest were named familiarly 
and without comment, although it was evident to 
the listener that remorse was busy with the dying 
peer, though it was combatted by his indomitable 
pride, in spite the remonstrances of the priest—for 
such, indeed, he was—and his urgent exhortations 
to him, if he would yet save his soul alive, to make 
atonement. 

At length, so terrified was the man at what he 
heard, and so little was his frame under the control 
of his own will, that he uttered a sort of smothered 
groan, and his teeth chattered in his head audibly 

The dying earl caught the sounds, and bade the 


priest raise his head from the pillow. That done, 





eyes fixed the listening caitifl, as he 
afterward described it, like the tawny gleam of an 
eagle’s eye riveted on its destined prey. 

“Ha! slave!’ he almost shouted, “dost thou 
understand, a beastly, cringing slave like thee, the 
language of the Ceesars ?”’ 

The man feebly muttered an explanation, rather 
lessening than increasing the degree of his appre- 
hension 

‘‘Come hither. What i’ the fiend’s name shakes 
thee? Hither—nearer! I say nearer! Dost think 
I would harm such a coward thing as thou art? 
Now, feel my pulse. How long have I to live?” 

The surgeon, terrified almost out of his propriety, 
could hardly be forced into giving a direct answer 


to this strange 


query; but at length admitted that 
there were not many hours of life left to the aged 
sufferer 

‘Hast any drugs that can keep me alive until 
daybreak se 

‘Most noble, there be none that can do so,” 


replied the surgeon. 
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*“T cannot live, thou wouldst say, so long ?”’ 

“] fear it is impossible, most noble lord.” 

“Thou art a fool. I will live until then, I tell 
thee; and thou shalt tarry here to see it. Now, 
hark thee, in thine ear—dost speak or understand 
Greek ?”’ 

«‘ Not one letter of it, noble sir.’ 

“Look that thou /ée not; for, by the Lord that 
liveth, better it were for thee to be thrust into those 
slow embers and broiled piecemeal, than to lie to 
me now. Wilt swear thou dost not understand it?”’ 

‘« By all that is most holy.”’ 

“Swear, then; and thou, Ignatius, receive his 
oath. Swear by this formula that I will repeat to 
thee, never to divulge that which thou hast heard, 
or that which thou shalt hear, that which thou hast 
seen, or that which thou shalt see in this chamber, 
on pain of’’—and he ran through a form of oath so 
awful, so inexpressibly appalling, blasphemous, and 
horrible, that the surgeon’s lips grew ashy pale as 
he repeated the words after him; and when it was 
concluded, sank back in his chair half fainting. 

It was a formula in use among the barbarous buc- 
caneers of the Caribbean seas, from whom, it is 
probable, that, in some of his strange, wild wander- 
ings, the English earl had learned it. Of that oath 
it is told, that so frightful, even to the least credulous 
and most daring soul, are its obligations, that it has 
never yet been broken. 

This done, searcely condescending to look at the 
trembling wretch again who had taken it, the peer 
resumed his conversation in the tongue of Pericles 
and Plato, which they both spoke as fluently as 
though they had been born under the shadow of the 
Acropolis. 

While they were yet conversing, ihe door of the 
chamber was again opened, and the old negro re- 
turned, ushering in a girl of about eighteen years 
of age, of the most extraordinary symmetry of 
frame and loveliness of feature; the only fault that 
could have been found with either, were that they 
were even too voluptuous in the character of their 
otherwise perfect feminine beauty 

This girl had been, it was known, for the last two 
years, an inmate of the earl’s household, having 
been brought to the castle, by the black servant, after 
an absence of above a fortnight, whence no mortal 
knew ; and from that time, she had been the com- 
panion of his leisure hours, and had been treated, in 
all respects, by his express command, as the mis- 
tress of the castle. The vast age of the ear! set all 
suspicion of impropriety at defiance; yet none could 
conjecture Who or what she was—save that she was 
a lady, as was evident from her every tone and 
gesture; and a lady of rare talent and accomplish- 
ment. 

Owing to the vast length to which the earl’s years 
had been protracted, and his having survived by 
above the ordinary period of a generation, all nis 
cotemporaries, nothing was known of Lord Hunt- 
cliff’s early history. It was not certain whether he 


had ever married, either at home or abroad; and 
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this alone was undoubted, that he had never been ; “His character and occupations ?”’ 
known to acknowledge any one as his child, his 3 * Unchanged since the last report.’ 
descendant, or his relative. ‘He has still no suspicion of his rank or pros 
It was generally believed that, at his death, the pects ?”’ 
title would become extinct. What would become * None, my lord.” 
of the vast estates, none ventured so much as to ‘“‘Nor can account for the late changes in his 
cecnjecture. favor?” 
The lovely girl entered; and—although she had ‘Of late, he has made violent but vain efforts to 
been in some degree prepared, by the old servitor, > discover that.” 
for the scene she was about to witness—was totally ‘Sit down. Open that casket; examine the 


overcome by what she saw; for it was evident to 
her, at once, that the death of her benefactor was 
close at hand, and that, within an hour, the ties, 
whatever they had been between them, would be 
broken. 

She threw herself upon the bed, and burst into a 
paroxysm of tears and sobbing; and when, at length, 
she mastered her composure sufficiently to converse 
with the old earl, they talked earnestly and long in 
that same unknown, semi-barbarous sounding tongue, 
which none present—not even the Jesuit, a man of 
rare intellect and cultivation—had ever heard before; 
the same in which he was wont to confer with the 
black servant, who pl Ibably knew more of his 
secrets than any other living creature 

At this moment, simultaneously, the same idea 
flashed on the mind 
The prie t had, indeed, seen the lady many times 


of the surgeon and the priest. 
before, but before he had never seen the portrait. 
The surgeon never had seen either; and now, 
although the date on the picture indicated that it 
had been painted Anno Domini 1620, and it was 
1702, it was evident to the eyes of both, that the 
portrait and the person was identical. The same 
strange contrast of bright golden hair, with dark 


brown eves and jet black brows and lashes; the 


redundance of the luxuriant 





same almost unnatura 
hair; the same ¢oo voluptuous character of beauty. 
Clearly, they were the same; and yet the picture 
must have been painted at least sixty years before 
the birth of the exquisite girl before them; and the 
sword, which would seem to have avenged the sub- 
ject of the painting, | the date 1600 inwrought 





n the traceries of the cuard 
While these things were yet passing in their 
minds, a bustle was heard without; and immediately 
atter, the arrival of the lawyer was announced, who 
had been fetched from York 
By this time, strange to say, the prediction of the 
surgeon, the man of science, had been frustrated; 
that of the earl, the man of iron will, accomplished. 
The day had broken, and the old man, though sink- 
ng fast, was yet alive, and in full possession of his 
faculties 
The lawver entered 
You received,”’ said the earl, addressing him as 
soon as he was well within the room, “a letter two 
years since, directing you to find out and keep in 
view a certain individua You have done so?” 
I have, my lord.” 
‘Where is he now 


“At St. Andemer, in France.”’ 


>) 


documents—quickly, for I shall be dead within ten 
minutes.”’ 

In less than half that time, the lawyer had perused 
the papers, and looked up with an intelligent glance 

‘“ Are they sufficient ?”’ 

“ Perfectly satisfactory and sufficient.” 

‘To establish legitimacy, and insure succession 
to both rank, title, and estates ?”’ 

“ To establish all, my lord; but——.’’ He paused 

“But what? Speak out—there is no time to 
lose.”’ 

‘A declaration from your lips thus, in articulo 
mortis, would be a weighty confirmation.” 

‘« Hear, all men,”’ cried the dying earl, in a clear, 
strong voice, “ Ernest Fitzhardinge Huntcliff, known 
as Ernest Fitzhardinge, late of the French Irish 
Legion, now at St. Andemer, is the only and legiti- 
mate son of Ernest Alfred, second and sole surviv- 
ing son of Ernest Fitzhardinge Alired, only son ot 
Fitzhardinge Huntcliff, my only and legitimate son 
by my wife Emma Adeline Fitzhardinge, married 
by me, at Paris, in 1608; and the said Ernest Fitz- 
hardinge Huntcliff is my sole heir to all my proper- 
ties, real and personal. Amen! This is my dying 
declaration.”’ 

He ceased; and the girl stooped down and kissed 
his brow, and whispered something in his ear 

He hesitated for a moment, drew her to his breast 
with his right arm, and kissed her fervently, but 
then replied, ‘No, no, Theresa; it is impossible.’ 

Then she addressed him once more, very earn- 
estly, in that unknown tongue; and he replied, as it 
seemed, affectionately, but firmly. 

Then she knelt down by his side, and exclaimed 
aloud, in English, “In the name of the most Blessed 
Virgin and her ever-living Son, I adjure you, not for 
my sake, but for hers! I adjure you, father! 
father '”’ 

But he repulsed her, angrily, end cried, ‘“ No, no, 
base girl! I tell you no! How dare you call me 
father? Silence—for shame! Let me die in 
peace ’ 

And he sunk back on his pillow; and lay there 
writhing, evidently in the death-struggle, with the 
| sobbing by his pillow, and all the bystanders 


looking on in mute consternation 

Suddenly, when he appeared speechless and all 
but dead, a wilder gust of wind roared round the 
turret. and a huge volume of black smoke rushed 


down the chimney and filled all that end of the room 


with a dense, murky cloud 


At that instant, with horror depicted in every 
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struggling lineament, the dying man wrestled him- 
self up, and sat erect, With his arms outstretched 
towards the picture. 

“my God! she is alive! 


Help! help! 


se My God!’ he cried; 
she is coming down! Inez! Inez! 


hold her; she will strike me! 


At that strange ery, every eye was turned toward 
the picture; but the thick volume still pouring out 
from the chimney, covered it with a veil perfectly 
impervious ! 


shrieked the hoary 


* Hold, Inez! hold, Inez!”’ 
“T will confess, only do not, do not thou 


Ignatius, mark me: Inez Castrejon was 


strike me 
my wife also, wedded at Madrid. This, this, The- 
qr, 


marked to be burnt unopened, all the documents are 










resa Huntcl is her grandchild. In the casket 


preserved. Inez, your will isdone. Have I atoned? 


Have I 





no! no! she frowns; she lifts the sword; 


——_-+ wee» -— 


CHAPTER I. 


A youne man of high birth and large fortune was 
startled, one day, in the midst of a season of great 
gayety, by a communication from the steward of 
one of his largest estates, stating the impossibility of 


remitting the sums required from thence. Various 


reasons were given, plausible, but not satisfactory; 





and he had barely time to arrive at the conclusion 


that “something was rotten in the state of Den- 
before he received another letter from one 
of his well-wishing friends, which might have been 
an anonymous one for anything he knew of the sig- 


John 


plain terms, tha 


however, stated, in very 
in North- 


ward had grown rich, while 


Powell. 
t affa 
} 


umberland; that the ste 


nature 


rs were sadly wrot 





all the tenants were growing very poor; and that it 


would be the greatest blessi if “the master’’ 





would make a journey down, just to see, with his 


own eves, how things were going. 
There were m vy cogent reasons for the adoption 
P 


of the advice conta ed in this homely letter It 


was the end of the London season; or, : 


the term of a possible residence there by an ex- 


clusive; and if a watering-place, or a sojourn at a 
country-seat were resorted to, either was equally 
expensive, and money. alas! was scarce The 


weather was beautiful, and it would be s 


new to ramble amid the wilds of Northumberland; 
a place hitherto overlooked by tourists for the more 


popular beauties of the lakes. Th 


e Tyne, 
and the Tweed, were rivers so famous in song, 


that it was almost heresy in taste not to have seen 


them; and still worse, that his ancestral domains 


should never have been visited. All this was now 
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she—she—oh !’’—he uttered a wild shriek—*“ in the 


heart! in the heart !—alas !—Inez——”’ 





He fell back on the pillow—he was dead. 
The smoke cleared away, and there stood the 
picture, calm, firm, and motionless as ever. But, 
strange to say, though none observed jt at the time, 
when search was made thereafter, the blood-rusted 
sword and the blood-stained tress of hair had van- 
ished 

Conscience had done its work, even in the parting 
hour; and pride, by its terrible enforcement, had let 
go its hold on its last fatal secret 

Strange things were disclosed on the openings of 
those caskets, which we may, perchance, relate 
hereafter; but the recognition of his lovely grand 
daughter, was the last involuntary act of the earl’s 


death-bed. 


to be redressed; so, bidding adieu to bright eyes 


that streamed with tears, the young possessor of 
many estates took but a single domestic, and, tra 
veling post, soon found himself in one of the most 
romantic districts of truly romantic Northumberland 

His own affairs were the first thought of the dis- 
ler; they were all worse than he could 
d in knavish 


chicanery, that redemption from the wide-spreading 


Pp rited trave 


* exper ted, and so involv 


po bly hav 


ruin seemed almost a hopel 


} 
S task 





Happily, he 
had arrived at a moment quite unexpected by the 


intriguing steward, and was, by this means, able to 


detect more of his villainy than ever would have 


otherwise come to light. Happily, also, honest 


John Powell was easily found; just so rich as to 


eare for no one, and just so sturdy as tu acknow 


ledge h letter without a moment ] ta 


extending his information to subjects of the utmost 


importance; and, from h local knowledge of the 
country, hav mg itinh Pp wer le \ much useful 
advic 

Some few evils were redressed at the moment 
The steward was obliged to give his accounts into 


the hands of a lawyer of high reputation in the 


neighborhood. who was henceforth to transact al! 
the business of the estate and ] master’ wa 
so Well pleased with the place a d its scener that 
he resolved upon spending a large portion of ever\ 


vear in the midst of these unsophisticated being 
for the purpose of attending to their comforts and 


] 


well-doing. It was not until as mucn was done as 


was possible on the instant, that this 
himself at 


gentle 





man thought liberty to explore the 


retired parts of the romantic district; and it was 


not unti! he found himself among the sec!uded tarns 
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vv amid the wild s F { | as Ma 1, )n his impatience, went a few steps to 
ca their ! unt I n to mer i 1 very dig 1 ‘ o te 
on n e of his pi attach i I i Rd ad r te not 
i 1 ce to the tuture \n o phan I n I es « i t beg his 
u tf 1 his birth, | guardians had attended a ce é an I at the 
isly to h prope 1 to hrs academi lea ! g necessa i nt d who 
! On his a gata i I e had it Was In ¢ t s rea | f, to 
tra 1 in the soutl Eu 11 e benetit the I t hi l very con 
1 Vv « ers do; I he had not! ‘ 2 versant in the w { e world 
ugh Italy, or, When in principal cities It was not the work many 1 to cut off 
0 stat rus l into d i i i numbers the tig t to ascertain that \ oniv a 
‘ ‘ rymen. He had s true, been more simple vhi with ¢ 1 Mrs. Fuller’s 
l ot | I ey than of | time; but he had as was possibile to reduce d bind up 
{ l the gamu nd ‘ uk e haunts before a al mace ‘ sition 
is Ind > hie d no good ot the p in nex I \ ( n 
| sul yo mm y that his coming of MI rt t horse ri ‘ 
a i put ito | hat s ( um ting mou pu kere 
di < ng 1 } ‘ } pent them 4 n it’s | ) I Was asst I eeded 
} 1 to pursue t t too fa And as he Ww on | return, find | ! ‘ efully 
t d of } t » s lto ¢ att ed at ‘ Four s i e soon 
, , ence vould ved him out found; ai 2 door, with addit I s and 
ot t i ( ( | l »>wW ch plung ] bla formed the 1 ns ot ¢ i ‘ | to 
i S 4 W ould we be « ent to ve in one « s Pp rs of the 7 1 cottuge 
the be use were not Italy W Mr. Ecremont resolved no « tep ild 
but N m id? W 1 she still love be taken medical aid arrived. ( as a 
him w ( d income ? could not look the movéments were r. 1] a slight 
1 ste y in the face it ed to the swoon; from w h ecovered 
‘ } ! og irn he blue n I majestic he had the dream sation of brig ! f g 
i that exg! e would be i it t couch, and 1 © ringing 
chart I s \ I she would 1 his ears. ¢ his perfect recovery, howeve1 
delis n him in 1 ne of doing only the f 1of Mr. Egremont ; ! ¢ 
y ] | ca \ alist e how al this Siin pie ie I © pe ant, Vv el him 
mig ] er seeing that has been W he eon a ed, he p ery 
: 1 promune ' hist r po Associa thing to n done with the 1 \ 
‘ $s ste] ls the south and that 1 was needed 1 but keep 
( ! 1 s united I off fever | did not to be ¢ ‘ 
1 ‘ \ g t accom The \ ! at cy to v“ 
pa 1 t ay rent I ( 1 of great de A fte 
i 1 Y a4 a \ ugueset, SOI | MS al he ation, the 1 ) ce wa 
that the two 1 had i one of those luced to stay W his pa tt could be 
| iv we | d in n espe- i ed Mr. Eden was ca illy ret ed to a 
; t] , u , a ‘ barking ad g room, and kept for 1 days u the 
{ o p y, | startled t test reg n, with the good m ‘ Mrs 
thre iroW rider I 
"I slighted. and In ce and seclusion of 1 test of a 
h nfinite « t a leg was g N Eden had ample time to pursue his 
the f Aw n ¢ out of t cot- former I i With 11 uffer me of 
to his great jo pol : euage to be his tenants fu } ! d. he ag ked himself 
under ] a ciret t not way certain fk t pur} e he had hitherto ex ! For 
among the Northumbrian peasantry When she t ‘ ( others? Certainly not; ce h own 
learned the extent « the 1! l j begged peopie i th trongest cial } had 
him to st her to] e pillows under 1 ntle- be robbed and oppressed w ut | ence 
1 head, b by no means tor him farther For his own happiness or comfort? No; for, to 
t I r aid could | ob ed und s nme- I 1 « 118 property, 1 had been w: d and 
diat patched a | fo e re r he village was much dim hed. What might be the result 
“ ‘ \ e | e Vv een on a swelling ‘ 1 r< could te He had t » to plan 
} } ; ] ? + 
iw it ! 4 eata d ce nd re i 1e did not neg!ec 1 oppor 
Our good Mr. Egren aid 1 woman tunity 
knows better than we do Ww t I ht on such an Th hours of tedium were reliev d by oceasiona 
‘ sion. It is many miles to doctor’s, but I visits from Mr. Egremont, and soon the window cur 
hope w shall be able to prevent any m schief tains Were permitted to be drawn aside. that nature 
comme from this sad accident.’ ’ in her trim habit. might cheer the sight Mr. Eden 
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Bevis, do not tear Mr Egremont t } ces ! p 
down, W you! Ah, you know, my ! he is 
so glad to see you And to think of being able 
to res ur shoulders !”’ 

TI of a room next to the ry now admit- 
ted ly to t presence of the Misses Egre- 
mont nd she immediately exclaimed 

1 So, you have got such @ hand le, interest- 
ing 

‘Hush! hush!’ came instantly from more voices 
t and, after some commonplace observatiot 
amid he noise of the riotous ¢ 1 loud whisper 
was | | 

Oh! Lam dying to see hin 

E Vy to an end to ¢ . Sa mn Miss 
I lt » br t i ithe v r 
th play her power nade dis- 
q weeche 

1 80 petite in my figure! You look so 
d p. YetIw try, ¢ e is no one 
? ‘ 4 ? T 
! 1 try vy best p » style said Miss 
| ! Remember your © d uncle says 
cle has so little taste, I vy ler at your 
auot 
may not have what is ca 1 taste now-a- 
days iid Mr. Egremont, “ but he has a fund of 
Pi ] ~e 

rh ady sat down to the harp. and rccompanied 
it by er \ ce Mr. Eden gave Mrs. Fuller a signal 
to whee his sofa back into the bed om, where, 
under pretence of anging his dress, he re ned 


dox shut till the hour of dinner 


with the 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Even 


mony ol 


was compelled to undergo the cere- 


ntroduction to Miss Armytage, a short, 


plump girl, with a really pretty face—had she been 


content to let it remain as nature made it: but. beinga 





great reader, she had found out that smal! mouths and 
large eyes were the prescriptive right of all her es; 
her lips were, therefore, put into form as if ke 
Miss Allser np. in the beautifu old play of the Heir- 
es she was practicing to say, ” } f 

and her eves, distended to an unmeaning stare, often 
showed more than the upper part of the pup With 
all this, the lady was a has ble nd knowing Mr 
Eden was from the emporium of taste, no etlort on 
the side of the rector’s family could keep her n 
attacking him on the subject of lite re Mr 
Eden was a reserved man—he might be a proud 
one as his conversations with Mr. Eere nt 
had en only on the very highest author e might 
have a contempt for modern poetry All one to 


Miss Armytage Much more intent on showing her 
own it ning than fathoming the depth « his, she 
ran ugh numberless une tions 
and { hed up with asking if he did not doat on 





} } 
ered the 








‘*] hate a dumpy w an” 
Ah, you are lat ¢ at my entl I Well, 
I own the fa J 1 an ¢ usiast; | t 
romanti¢ l am 1 é weary ol !f ! € 
prudes si what they wi Other } I Vy 
sometim find bscure, but to his ides m mp 
FO Insts ously, that they ¢ t seem I my 
ow 
liss Egre nt.1 une as \ lrew the 
g } ne ( g her 
some new botanical sper en; and I nt 
I a ! 1 1 t ite her odd m- 
pertect edu na il seclusion d. 
H uncle added he with whom sl des, 
has an equal share of oddity, but is ¢ er of 
iad t t stamp and a wt hy a WwW l 
P be here in the ever g, ana you W be 
amused at the st go « ifrast 





According to his usual custom, Mr. Armytage, 
with truly parental care, came to conduct his niece 
home ! elderly 1 who had never cl ed 
the fas] ‘ dress since he was twe on 
and presented a figure Mr. Eden had ne‘ n in 

e ex p l e stag } notwit! yr his 
rolled stoc g ng wa at, 3 1 lk ( is to 
his coat, there was something vene and re- 
spectable in | npearance He | man 
content with his years, and enjoying é that 
virtuot sure tol g A fhe usu u- 
té t | vy, he l to g— 


‘Wel Annie. are vou rei t é 





“We now, that is so e you, uncle ng 
me Annie when you know my name is Ani 1, 
and asking me to go home when there ta ll 
hour of dayligh 

W ast ur name, it l Ve 1 one ; 
and for the d cht, we shal! avoid : 

Oh, I love the hour after sunse¢ the 

l-cape is s ed by mist!’’ and the was 
I ceeding in a most p c strain, wh i cie 
‘ it ! 1 by on { ! te .*. n she ! ¢ ery 
j lof « Is ¢ l tevers, too, but he v “ - 
I tw 1 she was ill, he nd h \ 
fretfu 1 that when his turn came, he ft l her 
a bad nurse. To stop these plain sl ed 
if Mr. Eden had seen the Miss Egrem aw- 
ings 

Certainly not,’? was the answer of Mary, the 
r Those who are accustomed to tl best 
P ns of the day would but be i} he 
s t of unfinished sketche 

I be elu are better than you though 
Annie broke 1 the ri r > uncie for e 
of your cows had but three legs; and ir castles 
are a upon the principie of the le g tower at 
Pi 

“ Yet,’ said Mr. Egremont, “ Miss Armytage 
must have some employment for het ure } rs: 


and excellence in drawing is only to be obtain 1 by 














pri She should rather be encouraged than too 
severe ( ised.”’ 

«“ Better spin and weave, as her mother and grand- 
mother did But what now! he exclaimed, as 
Bevis, rising trom his slumbers, stretched up his 


1 


nt 


“What! 


ng two overgrown stag-hounds with 


huge form near him have you been hunt- 


ing, that you bi 


you? Or are you going out by moonlight with 
them 
Une you really have no sympathies Are 
you not fond of dogs ?? said she, turning to Mr: 
Ede ind are not these very fine ones? 
Mr. Armytage happily prevented the necessity of 


rt i 








claring he would not risk the dews 

evening In compliance With any 
love of the picturesque whatever; and ¢ ng his 
fair nit u Whisper not to stare ed 
her to depart without having ma ress 
toward ascertaining Who was likely to make an 
impression on heart of the silent ntieman 
who, handsome as he was, must be a hero of ro- 


not have broken his leg for any 


to fall in love—and to marry. 


earthiy purpose but 


Mr. | t, When his daughters left the room, 
begged Mr. Eden not to think too hardly of thei 
young V1 that, in sp te ol her ilove ol d play, 
she was a very valuable assistant to his daughters 








in (th other re ( 
ol app wi SO notor l hut Wi a ques- 
tion I had ever read | books sh 
was so ready to pri It was | possible to 
lie P draw g a par i Detween \ or WwW en 
placed apparen in the same situ is With th 
salt opportu but the m est I he! when 
this Was i H ed i dau ice to ll 
Virtues and i plish its of a moth u : 
tunately dead it Who had laid the toundation of 
what he had, however idequ endei ed to 
( ni} ele 

I am but a young friend in more senses than 
one aid M I 1 and it may almost seem 
presuinptuous In me to express a hope that such blos- 
soms are not destined to blush here unseen. I am 
so deeply in 1 tv your hos] ble care, that it 
would be a to mind to be ¢ wed to intro- 
duce to you some of my female friends, who could 
bring the Miss Ezremonts into the light of fashion, 


| to be highly appreciated 





‘Ith \ 1 most sine ely for you kind wishes. 
Your involuntar it has been so pleasant to us, 
that I hope we able to induce you to repeat 


my girls, they are happy because they are 


I do 


whic 


contented wish to give them glimpses of 


a world of h they are never to make a part.” 


“1 find I must speak plainer. 1 confess to you, 
then, that [ am near marriage with a young woman 
of rank and high fashion. I am determined on re- 
siding a considerable portion of every year in this 
neighborhood; and I shall be truly happy for Lady 
Emily to have such friends as the Miss Egremonts. 
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d be 


PARADA AA 


Surely it wou Vell for that friendship to begin 


in Lendon.”’ 


Marv is el 


** Your confidence merits mine 


tothe young man who will succeed me as a minister 
among these simple peopl it will be wise in Eli- 
nor to remain with her sister; and it will be well 
for both of them to keep far from a world of which 
we hear little good Your residence will be a ray 
of sunshine among us, Which may warm without 
scorching 
The conversation was dropped But as Mr 
Eden’s returning stre el ed him to mix 1 ‘ 
With the fk ¥, nd, v é fanc to atiend 
1 1 in short walk ( 1 bur ment it two 
such rs} ns of what a careful educé n may 
effect, should be | to ve ed society, and that 
not of t best order \ Ww h ke round, 
and saw what 1! t about in their vil- 
lag he « l but « were Wwe lp ced for 
t] enetit rs; and S las he « sted 
them with the « ne! lutterers of fas 1, W se 
liv we Ww ut end or aim, either for them ves 
or « s Even Miss Armytage and her plain- 
spoken uncle rose in comparison with the ind nals 
among Whom he had passed so 1 y never-to-be 
recalled urs 
When t time was draw near for Mr. Eden’s 
» Ih south of Eng l eS « < la pie- 
i 
priory within a day’s ride, to which he 
begged a party mic it be made, in vw Miss Ar- 
my e, Whose never-failing volubility rend | her 
an excellent auxiliary to such a plan Martin was 
d hed to a neighb w town for a barouche, 
and M Egremont was to ride the horse, whose 
spirit had been subdued by constant exere The 
pi y set out early 1 the morning of a day \ hne 
for the season, when the fading trees added to the 
beauty of every view Miss Armytage was all 
rapture, exclamation, and soliloquy, leaving the rest 


» party to mark the grand features of the vary- 


at their ure She asked questions 


ed them herself, to the great ck 


those who would have found it ditlicult or embar- 
rassing to have done it: and if she pi 1 her 
companions, she sometimes amused then f she 
had not vet attained that proficient in the 
fine lady as to make all parties subservient to her 
whuns or in¢ ation 

A ride of three hours brought them in sight of 


Allondale Martin was sent forward to 
obtain permission for viewing the interior 


ruined, had been the 


Priory, and 





very interesting building, now partially 


chosen retreat of a brotherhood 


of Benedictines; and, like the greater part of reli- 


gious edifices, Was seated in a sheltered valley, on 
a gently rising mound, at the foot of which spread a 
small lake, now seen and now hid among groups ot 
very aged trees. Behind the building, the Cheviot 
hills were distant enough to seem melting into the 
sky; but some nearer prominences, closing in the 


valley, were beautifully diversified with forest wood 








of every description. It was a lovely scene, bright- 


ened by a clear, October sun; enriched by gay-tinted 


1 some places, partially veiled by the blue 


mist so peculiar to mountainous districts The 
priory was such as it might be imagined it would be 
at th suppression of religious institutions except 


that a considerable part ot it Was in abs tle ruin 


M Armytage raved of Gothic and florid Gothic; 
of embrasures and corbels; of mull Ss, Cl jue foils, 
quatre foils, machicolations, sprin y arches, and 
fiy x buttresses; confou ¢ casteiiated with mo- 
na architecture, till she wea d and bew lered 
hers« while the others were quietly king on 
and fully enjoying the picturesq 

When the party entered the house, hey were 
attended by an old woman, who « irte ed re pect- 
fully, but seemed mpenet leaf, as she answered 
no questions nor paid the slightest attention to Miss 
Armytage—who, to do bh ustice, made most strenu- 
ous mpts to gel u ha i er el aid, 
as they entered the diflerent rooms, ‘The hall; the 
refectory; the library; the sa 1.’ The greater 


part of them were the more pleased with this, as 
they could examine and comment he 
pictures and antique turniture, W 1ouL any danger 


of her notice 


Some of the portraits were of the rard outline 


and shadowless breadth of the time betore Holbein ; 
some rich ones from his more m« v pencil, and 
others of the more courtly style of Zucchero; but 
Miss Armytage classed them a i her own mind, 


and gave to each one a name of royalty or rank, 
though most pr »bably the rude se blance of a 
Northumbrian squire or his unaml isdame. One 


of more modern date, she insiste was the Duke 


of Argyle- Jeanny Dean's duke t must be him; 
he was so handsome, and looked so good! 

** Horace Walpole would differ from you on the 
article of goodness in that duke,’ said Mr. Eden, 


smiling; “but I have heard this is the grandiather 
of the present possessor! 

“And who is the present possessor 

“T believe it is the Marquis of Allondale.”’ 

‘Why, I declare, Mr. Eden, this picture is very 
like you—and now that your color rises, very, very 
like ' 

“It is a fine picture by Sir Godfrey Kneller,”’ said 
Mr. Egremont, rather gravely; for he found her 
folly not so tolerable when it was personal. “And 
we shall do better by examining his style, to see 
how far he fell below Vandyke, than by suiting like- 
nesses to it.’’ 

The rooms were all lofty, well proportioned, and 


1e ancient deco- 


interesting, by the consistency of t 
rations. No modern article had been intruded to 
throw the massive furniture, and rich, though some- 
what faded, draperies, into shade. All was in good 
keeping; and many articles were highly valuable, 
as well as interestingly curious. The walls were 
invariably wainscoted with oak from the surround- 
ing forests, the color varying as it had either been 


varnished or oiled, in which latter case it was very 
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dark, as well as the highly polished floors, seldom 
covered but by a small piece of tapestry in the 
middie; but even where the wood had by time 


attained the deepest tint, rich gilded mouldings and 


broad carved picture-frames gave so much relief, 
that the tout ensemble, in etlect, was by no means 
sombre. An air of chastened magnilicence pervaded 
the whole, more delightful than the gayest coloring 
or the fresh look of newness 

The ample bed-rooms, each with its adjoining 
large dressing-closet, were more e aborately orma- 
mented with pilasters, carved cornices, and mould- 


ings, than the state-rooms below. The bed-hangings 


were embroidery or brocade, lined with lighter silk; 
and the canopies rose in different forms, some like 
the old tents, seen now only in pictures, eight and 
even ten feet from the bed itself—a strange contrast 
to the present mode, where hardly breathing room 
seems left The rich, voluminous folds of drapery 
swept the floors, and many of the ornaments imme- 
diately about the bed were fantastically carved, and 
overlaid with fretted gold 

The library was the last room visited; and here, 
to their no small surprise, they found refreshments 
spread on a side-table, and Martin ready to wait on 
them But the striking beauties of this splendid 
apartment absorbed all other feelings, even in the 


ly declared that, 


volatile Miss Armytage, who instan 
of all she had seen or read, this was most sur- 
passingly grand The oak had been sufiered to 


retain its native hue, with no other ornament than 





the most delicate carving; of which the lot V¥ root, 


rising into light arches, Was a surprising specimen 
and might be supposed—as the chimney-piece bore 
his name —to be the work of Grinling Gibbons 


Three large windows of stained glass poured in a 


flood of gorgeous, yet not dazzling light; and on 
both sides of the door were niches, each holding a 
complete suit of armor, still bearing its polish, and 
richly inlaid with gold The books were also in 
recesses arched over, thus appearing to form the 
wall rather than projecting from it; and among 
these were some illuminated manuscripts and mis- 
sals, the latter specimens of the earliest efiorts in 
the art of printing 

Little time was left to do justice to the viands; 
but Mr. Eden was less reserved than usual, and 
appeared to much advantage as he exerted himselt 
to do the honors. Miss Armytage whispered to 
Mary Egremont, “ Whatever your father may say 
I vow he is the very image of the Marquis of Allon- 
dale’s grandfather ” 

As they turned again and again to admire the coup 
d’eil of the room, Mr. Eden said, gayly, to Miss 
Armytage— 

«“ Do you think you could be content to pass the 
greater part of the year in such a place as this?” 

“Oh! la!’’ cried she, clapping her hands, and 
giving a skip from the floor, “I only wish some one 
would try me! But I would have the house full of 
company !”’ 


«“ Should you not be afraid of ghosts ?’’ continned 


Sin 


m\ 
day 
blu 


trad 


the 














he, opening a casement in one of the windows, and 
showing the ruins of the chapel close by «“ There 
are the tombs remaining, as you may see.” 


‘Why, that is rather—rather awkward! But, as 
I said before, I would have house 
1 [ am sure we should be more likely to 


pany; @ e d be 


frighten the ghosts with our noise than they us by 


full of com- 


t 
ne 





any people from?” 





said Mi 
‘You may call s f e vasty deep, 
But will they come w lo call??? 
1 one season in London, sir said Mr 
Eder uid you will see that, if the shrine of dissi- 
p 1 W set up in Timbuctoo, votaries would 
s i fl to it 
‘ ! said Mr. Egremont, “were you 
the mistress of such a place as this, what should you 
con r your first duty? You, Miss Armytage— 
what? 
“ To amuse myself, to be Ire 
He turned to his d iters, When Elinor exclaim- 
ed My dear her, d t ask me such a question 
till you have given n twelve months to get 
accustomed to its beau sand ere ng associa- 
Oh, I have no doubt | are many more things 
to set said Miss Armytage ** Trap-doors, and 
doors behind the hangings or the books; and long 
dark passages—ay, and ghosts, too, if one did but 
know Don’t you think there have been murders 
commiutt 


-d here, Mr. Eden ? 


If the walls of old houses could speak said 
t is to be feared they would 
—perhaps horrid one But we 





ind learned 


will hope 


s sake, 





Benedictines were free from such stains; and since 
the dissolution of monasteries, the times have not 
been so murderous.”’ 

“You have not answered my question, Mary?” 


said Mr. Eg 


“Oh, [ must plead with my sister; for 


remont. 





his would 


should k 





be an enchanted room, and I fear I ng re- 
main here spellbound 
‘True woman, after all 


is said and done. Amuse- 


ment is the business of your lives. It is well if we 
can make it rationa! 

‘But may there not have been murders here, even 
since the Reformation?’ again interrupted Miss Ar- 
mytage 

‘There may have been Front de Beeufs in modern 
davs, for we have unfortunately had wild times since 


bluff 


tradition belongs to these walls.’’ 


King Hal; but I do not know that any such 


“Go and take your last look at the outside of 


them,’’ said Mr. Exremont, ‘‘ while the setting sun 


is streaming on them; and then wrap up i t 
our ride homeward 

The ladies hastened, on this intimation; and when 
the gentlemen followed, Mary was sketching the 
bu ding, and some of Its accol panying sce \ 

‘I have not yet seen any of your drawings, Miss 
Egremont nor was I aware that you w e 1 the 
habit of sketching from nature Will you allow 
me / 

Mary gave him the book withor s and 
he was surp sed at I a el \ 
touches. To the right of the Pp Vus a range 
of rt Ss t « ed with ivy d ) 3 
of t 1 and cells of ] or per- 
haps of ‘ vy brothers ‘ e andt e a tall 
arch starting from the n ed by « “ping 
pian A oI p ot trees i extent of these 
< ni é j it Lhe cl pel Was 
\ ‘ 8 

\ you do 1 ked Mr. Eden, 

to draw the foliage « e tre er to the main 
I ding, and let 1 ‘ ! I cle with 


away the 


a} arance [ sol ( 
Mi y did as + V Ss re though she 

th ¢ ar the r } fom 

9 it Spx 2 ri g, prefer- 
ring ke other ar Ss, ruins t 1 t ulding 

And now, Miss Eerei t.’’ said with some 
hesitation I am ; r the 

Phis 1 not worth 4 eceptance ; 
but Elinor w I } ts = i | the better 
a t. I dash ay roughly, but finishes with 


On their arr 


at the rect 






val ory, the ] olios were 
no longer neglected ; 1 Mr. Eden was ] eased to 
see that Miss Armytage really « ed his surprise. 
He had so often been called on to praise the draw- 
ings of young girls against his cor nee, that he 





usually shrank with horror from such an exhibition 
He now saw what an intimate acquaintance with 
beautiful nature can effect, and thought himself rich 
in receiving from the hand of Elinor, not only the 


ketch he had requested others of equal 
interest from scenes in the vicinity 
T! 


ne 


were a 
Eden’s 


of 
him, highly g 


re 


Mr. 


who had attended 


and ¢ 
all 
inmates of the rectory 
that to 


} , eu 
aeicacy nerosity 


in 


mode rewarding 


rratifying to the 


The only remuneration could be oflered 


themselves was his cordial friendship, and an as- 


surance of his firm resolution to return soon. The 


two horses were left for the use of Mr. Egremont, 


as re W 


a 
Eden 


ladies 


carri: as now necessary to convey Mr 





home. Soon after his departure, the young 
found, in their work-basket, a bank note of 
considerable value, with a billet, stating that it was 


to augment their charitable fund. 


(To be continued.) 











I iks t 
I l alle l a i n January, 
i ‘ 1 ita 
ave i ( lal it 
i ih ol \ a 
é ta other 
«* afte 
i | . g | ‘ s were 
i ‘ tt 
Ll | was a 
\ A i % r two 
lew 1 and 
l ‘ 1 bu all \ an 
ri a1 ju oO 
‘ d ‘ S 
l i ¢ i yr, I 
I i | exe g ot 
Su ind news | nd weople 
on ‘ g t 1 subsided crowd 
g } ‘ took their wa) 
‘ d i | i 
LOU s b lg | 1 of the 
' w bx n ' a} re 
Ww i ‘ ted 
Lleve 1 e, how ! tary W lerer 
n : ' vly } y j ee 
\ . | a if 1 on the 
Ww 1 ri t closely 
wi | al t und W y | fro with 
the of a person ¢ 1 the exp tion 
yf ‘ It w not ng e bis 
aiten ; ced bser * ) ( of the 
Ww : I t v ass ed 
to land dw whom he was pres y engaged 
in | tranger drew as ne s he could 
‘ ut b 4 eted by t s of a 
tow t 1 il earnest- 
ne ‘ . es r¢ t As well 
he could discover, the W 1% t and slen- 
der. and the voice was ¢ ‘ 1 of youth 
I I i tones of th suddenly rose 
so his Ww Is could be d } | rd 
\ el } nh ( gly. 
If you was st i f i d my 
vess u uld have let me k wl l e the 
passengers d gone ashore, that search mis t have 
been made. But you say nothing till the passa; 


money is called for! I ask your pardon, madam, 


but I cannot believe a word of it! 





* An historical novel, by Ludwig Storch, contains 


many incidents of the following tale. They have been, 
however ‘tered and modified to am ral purpose, as 


well as to bring the story within limits 
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«| will give you all I possess !”” pleaded the soft 
ve ¢ iw a | ker hx WN he ‘ Dp ‘ 
is ve, but he s the bundle « ( s ! 
| ups, be W h what lL owe \ l ( | ‘ i 
you, make no ! e about 1 mat ) 
avoid that, 1 waited ti ll the pass \ . 
gone 

The surer sign you are an impostor! vered 
the! l | If you had 1 be bed 
you would have le noise enough about I ‘ 
been sus} is of vou since you came on | d at 
Narva, I! you set ed like a Wo! iW ! A me- 
thing on! conscien¢ Now t vou < t 
what you oW t is good reason Why you s be 
given in cha to the | ff, or taken be e the 
bur m te ] 1Z 

Oh yare 1 =] r me! cried the fem | i 

a tone of ag i entrea turning so that nt 
dim ht her pale face cou be ll , seen 

Take a I } take event | : i | 
she drew a bundle of f ded letters tre ! } 

Ts ke Of send these to th ( | te 3s A < 


sil — =- 
much more n your passengers toget h 
paid you! 
The man shook his 1 You « ‘ 








the king [ serve Appea ces are a t you 
you % n my power ind be « t 
you go till you have given @ proper ae unt 
I t ppy woman sank upon her knees, and 
strets tou ids in the energy { } n 
and despair ” e she could speal ‘ s 
l H 
approa “d 
Base Swede '? ex laimed t deep the 
stranger, “ how darest thou maltreat a lady! ‘ 
back the bundle, é id let her go, or, by this it! the 
sword of an offi of the army of the empire shall 
print i thy flesh some of the n ks it h I 1 
French and Turk sh careases! 
Startled by the martial air and threatening lan- 
e of this unexpected champion, the Swede re- 


guag 


treated a pace or two, and answered, in a deferential 


tone— 

«Tam ready to give up the lady's property, sir, 
as soon as [ receive the sum due for her passage 

« And how much is that 





« Six Swedish doll 
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4 “a4 
tude; and that was more than the tend heart of * Silene said one of t et us pass 
1 ea MW We I \ i Tit 
,Oo, no ne ¢ i, Wee] g I 1ay b mu « ent 1 « 
ible, but nev ungrate You s! I \Iy niece re es n pec ‘ s 
s 1 ugh mie and if worst ¢ es I Wi I 
is —_ \ muttered exe R he 
‘ faltered; but she presen recovere r 1 | iw In 
i 1 pass < \I In | 
\ go to Ay cow she aa d, resolutely im \ 
1 one con \ t, W t 
itis t > asked Fe in, over] ed at A Vv 1 u W h 23 r at 
ent < paces , . j and 
e « 1 me your! none here the two stri ‘ tum 
‘ l s said the li ly cond n , knocl ! i “ ‘ V 
Vioscow you ert everyW e that | di ed : ! 1 the 
t I am ( | SS P ¢« ds \I ( re ‘ ( 
1s ase that 1] i i am it by his n \ ] 3 with 
\ 1 the \ $ \ l ) t i ! 
ut in tl e of « cire nee that I « ! no \ La ‘ isle ill! 
! to e you deny our r hip I di ( . 
! l \ ‘ 1 a r i it Wi On | i I t \ = I mu t i k 
And iv 1 news ol s to with u persisted e « I 
Vho ] ( g It lense! i The actress den \ | itrud essaved 
his ept of the ezar’s gracious mvitation the door, and its s it faste gs at one way 
—— ( lo u red a I a | K, al col i her tace 
In due tim the « ipany Was es blished in with | hands 
M ‘I W eS rex l on t r journey | crave |] lon fair id) cried tf officer 
with 1 b ie | bitants of é I have | 1 ¢ en to this violence to obtain 
cou v reg 1 tl la st with super- ace to your ] ence ] not ¢ mon for those 
a 1 as} to u ved sure, 2 you 1 r ves thus from 
by w vas ing to « 1 his peo} grat ! due to genit 
| ‘ v e awaited them. The (nd ist bear th murmured the 
: 1m ( \ ) pre ed on | . irlowt of ang h 
| la ess re ed unable i \ iW ¢ ( tol r iid Mens 
we ) t = p l ‘ i me now to present to you this 
to ad bu I I irned, t was you sl l ’ yi nad, WI eug to express to 
| l é unced 1 the celebrated singer would you the 7 ound admiration with which your per- 
| | e on tl ptoe r cla- f ance ha pired him Not being versed in 
t i the i was crowded with the 1 : your inguuge, all t | el me ter} ret to 
and W i came upon t } \ his ngs and his | 
| 
I that | e for an instant upon the | h- T stranger approached bole and fixed his eyes 
1 of expecta . Was a tribute t er daz- on the | itiful face of the singer, who regarded 
woh } r r e ! Vl a wild | k of te r, while sl trembled 
V I rie . the very hearts of the audi- violet and st » in vain to speak Just then 
en 1 st { hen she ces 1, the imme , \ s were heard belov d muttering a few 
bu | W id and ’ v R 1 I oned Colonel! 
‘ 1 Never had an at e of s powe! N I tt ‘ » Ch had felt « 
apy 1 «¢ l e | ! never had those walls pre a pro and it b ls 
re | ich pea { v W 
Vas ¢ ( ! pl ed } the 1 to me t i ( man I 
j ‘ t} . ? } qu tad ¢ e eal g | ey 
‘ n of | had entered carriage I merey upon I your 1 y' have 
" | ‘ © Ss} had flung the m 1 1 a feeble, helpless woman! he ex 
} n | | and unbe 1 her 12 claimed he Ru cu and ling at his 
t t the g ill g ed on her arms and feet, extended her arms with a gestt of supplic 
I a 1 mockery of the sadness no triumph tion 
c ella from her b \ Ha! a Ru an! and you know me!”’ cried 
There was a ud knock at the door of the house Peter 
n the |! apartments of which lodged Amyntas «“ To whom but the ezar would Colonel Menschi 
and another of the company The door was opened, kofl spe 
and two men, wrapped in cloaks, were seen without Who u?’’ asked the monarch T! 








48 . >A 
on penne 
air, your manner, your speech, bespeak you above 
your condition. No mere singer would thus shudder 
aud hrink from royal homage. Declare who you 
are id be sure of worthy treatment at the hands 
ou czar but do not dare to deceive me!”’ 

Sire, lam a woman!’’ answered Chloris, who, 
with a e, had recovered her sell possession 





I claim your protection by that name alone, and 
by 1 acred 


er beyond the power of kings ! 


right of mi tune—lor sorrow has 


iol 
ap I claim it as 
the most unhappy of my sex in all your broad 
emp : 

‘I pledge 


But may 


it to you,”’ said Peter, deeply moved. 


I not be the confidant of these sorrows ? 


F he sovereign of Russia no power to relieve, to 
banish them? Trust me, and I will aid you.”’ 

No sovereign on earth can aid me,’’ answered 
the singer, mournfully. “I pray your majesty to 
receive my thanks; but the secret of my sorrow I 
will bear with me to the grave.”’ 

ange being !’’ exclaimed the monarch, gazing 
upon her in astonishment. Then extending his 


hand, which she reverently kissed, he sighed and 


withdrew, taking with him his favorite Menschikoff, 


who had remained in the room below 


From this time, though the czar took no public 


notice of the actress, the opinion was generally cur- 


rent that she stood high in his favor; and this rumor 


kept all at a distance who might otherwise have 
glad of this ex- 


id to those of 


intruded their attentions. She was 


emption from the homage usually pi 
her profession, and grateful for the protection she 


found so eflicient. Matters thus went on, while the 


more serious busine ss of War with Sweden occupied 


narch’s attention, and gave employment to 





the m 
his ministers. The battles and victories that suc- 


ceeded, form a striking page in history, but belong 


not to this simple tale 

Again, 
for a splendid victory, 
koff—then advanced to 
the abode 


a favor 


when all Moscow was ali ng 


ve With rejoic 


the royal favorite, Menschi- 


general—sought 


L ‘ 
the rank oi 


of the singer. This time, it was to solicit 
Among the Swedish prisoners, who had 


become his property by law, to be bought and sold 


at his pleasure, was a young girl, the servant of a 


who also was taken captive 


The 


re g 


yrovost in Marienburg, 
I 


when the city was destroyed » account given 


by the provost of the maiden’s ra ifts, induced 


Menschikoff to desire the cultivation of her powers. 
And what tutor could perform the task so well as 
mplished Chloris? To her 


the 
‘ 


to intrust the girl, and promised to 


acct care he wished 
reward liberally 


s bestowed on her education 





the pain 
The singer professe d herself flatt the con- 
] 


fidence of the lord general, y to undertake 


to her the 


and read 
brought 
Her 


dlike confidence 


charge. The maiden was 


same day She was sixteen graceful form, 


her face of innocent beauty, her ch 
in her instructress, won the heart of Chloris at once, 
and she felt that she had at last found a friend 

The public joy for military triumphs found vent 


ebrations of various kinds. One of these was 








oe 


the production of a new opera, at which the ezar 


had 
Ev ery 


and his nobles—among whom were many who 


gained new honors inthe fie|}d—were present 


ne 


tongue spoke the praises of t fair Chloris, and all 





eyes were upon her as she appeared in the principal 


part of the piece, and was welcomed by the enthu 


She bowed g 





Siastic applause of the audience 


fully in acknowledgment; and moving forward, 


began the air that commenced her part. Suddenly 
a young man. about twenty, who wore the white 
satin dress of 


the imperial ryns or pages, sprang 


to his feet with a cry of surprise. A scarlet flush 
to his 


companions, he cried, in incoherent accents— 


eagerly turning to his 


mounted brow; and 


“ That woman—the singer—who is she? whence 


she ?”’ 


came 
His comrades smiled 
‘Your passion is a sudden one,”’ said an officer ; 
“but ‘twill be useless. The actress is the proudest 
of women, and a special favorite with his majesty.’ 
** Who—who is she ?” 
‘The niece of a German actor, imported some 
months since from Danizic.”’ 


"> 


‘‘ How strange a likeness murmured the page, 


and sank back in his seat. For the rest of the even- 
ing, his eyes were not removed from the face of the 
singer 


While 


instruction 


the hours of Chloris had been given to the 


of lovely charge 


her young and in 
various studies and accomplishments—for which 
the 


genspan, had 


from delighted 


Fe 


it in such wise 


she received liberal praises 


Menschikoff—her re puted uncie, 


indulged his boastful spi 


as to arouse 


suspicion that neither were what they seemed. He 
represented himself as having been a soldier of the 
empire, and talked of his martial deeds. N when 


one imposture was detected, did he shame 
He gave mysterious hints 
of Hanoy 


another. 


was a distinguished lacy 
leo 


pleased for a time to lay asid rank to which 


potat 
to the 


her birth entitled her; and when his ns had 


been liberal, talked in such a manner eager 


auditors who gathered round him, as to cause the 


circulation of various wild and improbable rumors 


It was on the day after the performance of the 


drunk too freely, 


he I e- 
} 


accompanied 


new opera, that, having 
at the 


by an officer, and, as usual, was admitted, though it 


sented himself singer’s door, 


was the hour for the lessons of her pupil Catherine 
Chloris was startled at this abrupt introduction of 
a stranger. but rose with dignity as the two entered 
‘Permit me to present my friend,’’ stammered 

a. ase 


comi 





the actor. “ Your name, 


‘Baron von Hohenstein,”’ said the visitor, fixing 


his eyes on the actress; who, though she was dis- 
the 


‘T had the honor to command a regiment 


composed at first glance, quickly recovered 


herself. 
of cuirassiers in the service of the late elector of 
Hanover.”’ 
The half-inebriated actor glanced about him with 
an air of self-complacency 

“And 


you, Amalia!” said 











~~~ ne 


and reproachful tone. ‘Do I see you thus? Iam, 


indeed, avenged !”’ 
faltered ( 


«“ My lord, you are mistaken,’ hloris, 


coloring 


‘Your protector has betrayed you. Fate t ings 
us together after so many years of separation! | 
am unchanged Come with me, Amelia, to the 
ezar; disclose all to him, and let the past be forgot- 
ten. Our country shall know us no more, and we 


shail be happy elsewhere 
it, 1 know you not!”’ said ( 


ly lord, I rep hio- 


ris, drawing back, with an expression of scorn on 


her pale lips ‘You mistake me tor some other 
Linpossible I saw you on the stage st even- 
ing Why keep up this deception ? You have 


uld know 


all, and then you will be at pe ace.”’ 


‘Once for all, you are under a mistake: a d I 

pray you to quit this house 
Will you not come? Then I will go alone, and 

reveal ail to the czar 

Here Feigenspan, comprehending that it was 
incumbent on him to do something, began to urge 
the departure of the unwelcome visitor, Who angrily 
shook off his grasp, With many epithets of contem} 
and, with a repetition of his threats, turned to leave 
the apartment 

As he opened the door, a stranger stood on the 
threshold; a young man elegantly dressed —no 
other 1 fact, than the young stolinik, the page ol 
the cz who had started at the first sight of Chio- 


ris upon the stage. Heedless of the baron or the 


others, he advanced towards tI 


her 


‘Maria, my father is dead; he fell at the sto 


e singer, 


Who caimly 
} 


met his gaze; and seizing hand, exclaimed 





of Notaburg. You are free. 1 conjure you now to 


listen to me! 


Chloris, coldly; “1 


me, sir,’’ replied 
knowing and must 


as yonder gentleman, who 


have not the honor of 


ve u. 
entreat that you, as well 


insists that I am somebody else, and threatens me 


s vengeance, Will leave my house 


‘“ Who dares to threaten you 


man, turning to the baron, “sh answer to me 
The pute Which enstt d m il have pro. ked 

a smile, each claiming the lady’s former acquaint- 

ance by a different name Each ¢ e the other the 


lie, and a meeting Was appointed as they withdrew. 


“Wi 


are these men ?’’ asked Feigenspan, turn- 


ing to his pretended niece when they | id departed. 
\ « yuple ol tools answered she, cont m pt- 
uousl\ 
« And I the third,’ grumbled ctor 
Did you not « pel me to ¢ to Moscow ? 
said + reproachiully 
A 1 ul yet more severe d Chior Che d 
, according to her custom, she accompa- 
pupil to the house of Menschikofl, who ‘ 





to observe her progress by frequently hear- 


read and The General was not at 


her 


nz sing 
but they waited for his return, s » occupied 


lesson, that they observed 


home; 


in the not the entrance 
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Menschi- 


dly at sight of 


of a stranger till he spoke to inquire for 


koff. Chloris locked up, started wi 


vvered her face 


stress, ct 


him, and with a cry of d 
ther ?”’ exclaimed the young 
here? And 


nd ? 


cl bac lk 


How came you 
where is my father, that | may kiss h 


had fa 


Is ba 


The singer heard him not; she 


In a Swoon 
‘Oh, Heaven, she dead !"’ exe med Catherine 
assistance 


The 


Her 
and long it 


first unpulse Was to summon 


Was ere consciousness returned 





blue eyes slowly unclosed; the white lips mu 
mured Dimitri!’’ but as she s the youth's 
anx s looks bent upon her, she sit lered, and 
again closed her eyes By this time, Feigenspan 
had come, in obedience to the hasty summnx 
What have you done ?”’ he cried to the kneeling 
st é Begone ; your presence troubles her 
= s my mothe murmured the young man 
i ce ¢ angu h 
\ U ; a pid j« t!' She is not older 
Wu 1 i Begone! you w 1 her if you stay 
\ ed lim passive ithe root 
! ere now made t rt re e unhap] 
while Menschikofl, wl a ed, Wi 
eu ¢ y que tioning Cathe I é to the cause ol 
her ¢ 
\nd where is the youth?”’ he cried “ He must 


secured 


L iit e courts tull of talk about this mysterious 
wit eved to be no other than the electora 
Py ‘ s of Hanover, mpri oned on account of her 
i with Count Kon mark 
Scare d the General quitted the room, when 
Cl who had revived from her swoon, turned 
eag to Feig ‘nspan 





lake me from this place, from Moscow, at 
ouce !”’ she cried Tkis instant, let us fly!” 
“This instant? Impossible!” replied he. “ My 


interests would be sacrificed.’’ 


The unfortunate lady sank on her knees before 


Take 


reward you richly 


Refuse me not, Amyntas!’’ she cried. “ 


me to Warsaw; the king shall 


You brought me hither; now, when the worst hi 
happened, save me—I implore you, save me 
Awa this very hour Order horse immediately 
and let us be far on the Every 





breath I draw in this air, 
Het 


vailed with 


impetuous entreaties might not have pre- 


the selfish actor, but that he doubted 


not her ability to fulfill her promise of reward; fi 


he had heard the words of Menschikofl To lay a 
to be the « 


to her gratitude! The 


princess under obligation ; 
her flight ; 
ezar would forgive him; 
fled 


was in the ascendant! 


mpanion ot 
to entitle himself 
the monarch to whom she 
would reward him! The star of his fortune 
Promising to make imme 
while 


1 


diate preparation for their flight, he departed ; 
friend an 


Chloris hastened home with ber faithfu 


pupil. 








Mea vhile, the General had sought and obtained 
an audience ot the ezar, to Inform him ot the occur- 
e 1 t had taken | r that the 1 sterious 

i ‘ ‘ ding to a appea ces, Was the lugi- 
1 I ss of Hanover; and that the young stran- 
y vho had but the day before ari 1 at the capi- 
{1 declared himself her son Peter sent to 


id the attendance of the Baron von Hlohen- 


- vho, as he well knew, had been long at the 

‘ t s court, and to Whom the person of the prin- 

was well known But he had just fought a 

! vith royal pa VMatwe} Roshin, and had 

been brought home wounded Then came the 

new t the fa < t had tled Catherine, her 

puy 1 compa 1, Was summoned, and, for the 

! tered the ] ence { the re il admirer 

~. could but ¢ irm t report. The 

d vatched with tf t es to overtake 

l be at the bottom of this n tery before I 

‘ d Pete The monarch of Russia 

not | aece ed W impunity 

\ | here en 1, bearing the entreaty 

Prince Ivan Wasemsl for an audience of 

ty He came to complain of the detention 

adopted son, Dimitri Roshin, the eldest son 

; 3 k Sem Roshin, Waiwode of Pleskow, 

who had just returned from his travels through 
I roy 

He had sought General Menschikoff to solicit a 

presentation to your majesty,’’ continued the aged 


prinee ; “and when but now I inquired concerning 


», | learned that he had been sent guarded to the 


vreml, by the General’s order! I beseech your 
mh ty to tell me what has Dimitri, the noblest of 
mung men, done to deserve the loss of your gra- 
Answer him, Menschikoff,"’ said the czar. 

W have you brought from your house? 
Prin answered t Get the young 
man Whom I[ brought to the Krem! is not Dimitri, 


Che Prince of Hanover?”’ exclaimed Wasemskoi. 
Impossible! Let him be brought hither 

Let him come,’’ said the ezar I know the 
Prince of Hanover, whom I saw four years since 
The young man was led in. 

It is not the prince,”’ said Peter. 


It zs Dimitri Roshin,’’ cried the old man 


Why should I not know him, when he has g 


own 
up under my eyes ?”’ 
How then calls he the princess mother? Who 
shall solve this enigma?’ asked the monarch, impa- 
Two hours passed before the return of the page 
Matwej Roshin, who had overtaken and brought 
back Chloris and her companion They were led 
according to the czar’s command, immediately to 
his presence In the midst of her confusion and 
the shame of her arrest, there was a stern dignity 


about the singer, as if, while she ceased to struggle 





with fate, she had nerved herself to meet misfor- 











A rT AnHY’a Ft - 
3 tune proudly Her face was pale, but « posed 
; and she met the scrutinizing gaze ot th rv 

out shrinking. Only when he reproached her with 
: he deceit she had practiced did she show signs ol 
§ emotion 
$ “It is you, madam,” said Peter, “whom we 
3 must question concerning yoursell for others give 
3 contradictory accounts of you The Baron von 
$ Hohenstein insists that you are the Lady Amalia 
; von Molek, whom he knew at the court of Hanover 
$ the page \iat we that you are the W d w of h Ss 
; father, the Waiwode of Pleskow: and others of n y 
¢ court, that you are the Princess of Hanover 
2 © The st I certainly am _ not answered the 
$ lad “To your majesty, Iw speak freely; but 
§ I would fain be spared my conte n before ¢ 
thes aud she glanced around on several strange 
laces 
é Speak,’ said the ezar, sternly, “and regard 
them not They must be witnesses of the truth of 
What you sa I must not longer be deceived 
A paintul flush mounted to the singer’s forehead 
but she cont d her emotion, and answered calmly 
Phe necess being as brief as possible, compels 
us to give the reader only the substance of her 
declaration 
She avowed herself the unfortunate Amalia von 
Molek, an « rphan, recommended by the Count oi 
Konigsmark to the service of the electoral Princess 
of Hanover, to whom she was maid of honor The 
princess, hegice ed and ill-used by her husband, and 
the object of the envy and malig ty of some power- 
ful dames of the court. made a confidant of her 
young attendant; and, through her, concerted with 
the count a plan for her escape to France The 
coil of treachery and court intrigue however, had 
involved her too closely; the chain was too strong 
to be broken, and those Who serve d her were 
speedily ingulfed in her ru The Count of Ke 
¢ nigsmark was assassinated the princess was 
arrested and sent to prison, as » was Amalia 
$ though not till she had been able to destroy the 
3 letters which would have been wrested into proot 
g of the guilt of her innocent though prudent mis- 
tress, preserving only the less dangerous letters of 
the count, and those which concerned herself Long 
and dreary was her imprisonment, and rendered 
more bitter by the knowl that | name Was 
‘ branded with disgrace. Having. at iength, succeeded 
in eflecting her escape, she fled to Vienna, and 
é claimed the protection of Maximilian 
By the advice of this prince, she assumed the 
name of Maria von Isensee ; but lived in perpetual 
é fear of discovery, till, on a visit of the ezar to 
Vienna, one of the gentlemen in his train, Semen 
Q ‘ 
§ Roshin, sought for a governess to his di ighters ; 
‘ and, at the suggestion of Maximilian, offered her the 
‘ situation. Her life in Russia was a happy one; and 
¢ when, in a few months, her master offered her his 
¢ hand, the deep gratitude she felt prompted her ac 
¢ ceptance 


Both the sons of Seme nj then grown to manhood 











were invited to his wedding with his young bride. 
Dimitri, the eldest, educated by the care of his 


ither, the Prince Wasemskoi, was a noble 

















youth, uniting the highest virtues to his man!y gifts 
and graces; the younger, Matwej, was violent, 
headstrong, and unprincipled It was a mournful 
task to her who had been his father’s wife, to detail, 
n the royal presence, the persecutions she had sut- 
fered m his cruel passion; and relate how, when 
I idened by her resistance to his umportunities to 
liv W him, he had poisoned the m id of his father 
gainst her. The waiwode’s aflectiqn tor his young 

@ was not proof against the arts employ: d tor 
nh ruin Life grew at ment to her; t at length, 
wear) f sutle ¢ and scorn, she became ¢ 
more a fugiive % | i outcast Hav g reached 
N t 1 her flight, she Went on D a the 
Swedis! cantine ind for Dantz LHe - 
f ( was t V herse ont | ection 
of 1 Countess Aurora, sist to the urdered 
K v k ind, through her, ¢ 1 ad sion 
to s e ¢ ste could be hidden for 
eve 1 the W countes she hope l, 
wi 1 aid he for her | rs ke. a his le S 
would be issport. The | her 1 ey on 
board tl esse ihe i ence of Feige span 
to | m the s ste s | ment 
( 1} ts] 1 pear in 
] 4 = hel 1¢ } » 
fess t ey to M 
how ped 1u v vill 
other adventu S airea reial I not ae 
the re t 

\ ted, mad e important part of 
your Contes n said the Prinee Vasemskoi “It 
is the love, unacknowledged, but deep and constant, 


that existed between you and Dimitri, the late wal- 
wode’s eldest son 


p blush covered the face of the unfortunate 





and reced ng, 


mounting to the very temples; 


It could not be so,’’ she ex- 


h se of your lord? What else has stamped 
, What occasioned 
both, when you met 


Hlow dear to me the hour when first 


Mv wondering eves thy form beheld! 
T ' t se eves a ision bu t 
More fair than fabled fay of eld! 


S 5l 





Or what caused your eagerness to fly from 
Nay, madan 


there is no cause of shame 


? 
again 


Moscow? hide not your lace, fo 


Nobly did you bear 
the trials now ended. Dimitri is vot the son of the 


waiwode. He is my son, and proud am I to claiin 


iim ! 


ii Vist demanded 1e ¢ 

i sh teil your majesty anon W y 
wi died, I gave th fant to Rosh Ww =! 
his own; for I thougl t of the orphan 


i 
re my son Then tu gx to the i 1 
my ¢ ghter, Am i von Rf iin! | \ \ 

> { 
of Roshin may honor: wed the son of Ivan 
* ' 
VV ane in 
who read the « ‘ Cs ¢ Lmaila i nilri 
1 Vv ol 1 I Viatwe W t so 
{ ‘ Sp ‘ i « ers W i i 
i slave of h il W ged 

] cy, mercy tor him | led the lad Lhe 
is punished—let him go fre 

Go, then,’’ said t n ind h knelt 
to kiss the hem of Amalia’s r he dist led page 





nuptials f Dim and Am iv e- 
l wilh great 1 i ( ( r i sell 
De st \ y 1 it l i VW ay ‘ i lit 
appoll 1 be Is] L suyp ol i I al 
t tre At his re lest i i \ inl con 
tin lL he iesst to | t oved | 1 ( ne 
whose beauty had g pleased ! ch 
On his return ! n lay x the loundi iol a new 
city, in honor of his vict ; to which fh ave the 
name of Petersburgh he crowned the tavor he had 
shown the fair girl, by a secret marriage; and after 
she had borne him children, acknowledged publicly 
his marriage with her, and elevated her to share his 


throne and power. It is well known that, through 


the good offices of her friend, General Menschikofl, 


Catherine rose to be the first Kimp ess ol Russia 


the sovereign was filled by 





11 i 
the P n W ew having 
one b I ne en} ess, { Vays re 
’ 
muied 
* A single word of the czar might reduce a Russian 


nobieman to the condition Of @ slave 


ee 


3ut dearer far was that sweet hour 
When low the words of love were n, 
And, blushing, thon didst give a flower, 


Of thy pure heart a happy 
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JOSEPH JENKINS’S STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Aunt RacuEL stopped knitting, and looked over 


the top of her spectacies stra t nto my tace 


Now, | never cou d abide with comfort this sort of 


Ina it is SO mucha More searcl ¢ than any 
st x in words, that you feel as if every 
ecret of your heart were understood, and yet have 
» chance to vindicate yourself or to re pry; because 
mu do not know what dangerous committal you 
light ike Aunt Rache looked on without mov- 
gi ps I—whistied W hat else could a body 
, 

e is musical to-day said the old lady, at 
ength d quietly resumed her k g And it 
vas I t { your ! dern mam oor fanciul 
ill + t sl was ¢ ed u 1, but g d, sub- 
sta men’s hos tended for Friend Folke, to 
whom rty years before, she had pledged herself 
n p ‘ of God and the |! ! to do the 
Whole i ot a wite ] uy il e kept her 
promis and faithtully he his ke Ww e It seemed, 
indeed, as if there were but one thought between 
them: that they understood each other as | nstinet 
or intuition. And what Rachel said or did not say, 
I know Nathan said or would not say. While 


Ra hel ocecasiona \ looked over her spectac es, it 


appeared to me that Nathan was peeping also out of 


the one stocking of his, which she held in her lap, its 


length growing momently under her busy fingers. 


Strange fancies take possession of one’s imagina- 


tion. Nathan seemed to me to rise out of that stock- 


ing, as the giant rose out of the copper-kettle in the 


Arabian tale I saw him at full length, m that coat 


of antique and formal cut, with other garments to 
correspond ; his P acid face beaming no, not beam- 
ing, but expressing, in a more subdued tone, perfect 


happ ness And then Nathan’s face, in the vision, 


assumed the staring look which Rachel had just 


relinquishe d Then | wondered if he ever—kissed 


his wife ! 

The thought was too ludicrous. It was like the 
mantle of George Fox thrown over a statue of 
Venus, or any other incongruous absurdity Rachel 
and Nathan Folke kissing each othe I would as 


soon expect to see Arch street meeting putting on 





the airs of the opera-house I laughed out 
vut loud—at my own thoughts; and Friend Rachel 
said 

«Thee has merry fancies this morning, Joseph; 
but I am impressed with the conviction that they 
are more light than useful. Foolishness is bound 


1” 





up in the heart of a chi 
n2 


w> 


«“ Good morning, aunt,”’ said I, starting to my feet 
“ Farewe she answered; and the pleasant 
tone in which she said that word dweils still on my 
memory. 


Dear old lady! she was long since consigned to 


the earth, with as little ostentation as she had moved 


upon it Nathan sie eps beside her And in the 
memory of “friends,’’ their images rest, like dear 
Visions of de pa ted moral beauty. No portraits of 


them are extant; tl ey were too Consisient in their 


profession and practice to submit to any such vam 
perpetuation of the | atures of the mere creature 
The “fleshly tabernacle,’ they said, would fulfill 
its work and be dissolved—why preserve its resem- 
blance? 


My mother, sorely to Rachel’s grief, married at 





an early age, **out of meet a Her husband was 
worthy of her love, but she wedded only to bury 
him. He did not even live to see his child, and thus 
was I born herless. The widow had torteited 
her membership of the Society of Friends DY her 
marriage nd although an acknowledgment of the 

er! would have restored her, she declined dur- 
ing her husband’s short life, out of deferen to his 
wishes, known, though unexpressed She had 
count l the cost and lhe consequences, and de¢ dk d 
to abide by them. Atier his death, respect for his 


memory deterred her from what she considered 
would have been a reflection upon him. Once only 
Aunt Rachel mentioned the subject — my mother 
“* W hat 


thee thinks is right, is right for thee,” said Rachel; 


rather hinted than detailed her reasons 


and there the matter dropped. My mother, how- 


ever, followed her early associations and education; 
and, without any formal application, resumed her 
place among the w rshipers in meeting and among 
the social circles of the fr ends of her youth She 


was deeply allilicted, and who so well as they with 
whom she had grown up could minister to her con- 
solation? Not long did she need it; for she early 
followed my father. Thus was I left an orphan. 
My g 


the Society ol Friends; but, with excellent good 


an, by his will, was a gentleman not of 





sense, he permitted me to remain in the custody of 
my mother’s connections, And as I came to age, 
the Quaker habits of costume and manners subdued 
a disposition Which might have led me into reck- 
less fashionable extravagance and folly. Dear 
Aunt Rache 


character do I owe to the influence of her precepts 


how much of what is best in my 


and example. Nor was Uncle Nathan without his 


share in the formation of my character, and the 


inculcation of correct principles. Am I vain in my 








ou 
tri 
pli 
W 


do 














>? No matter—Mr. Godey 


estimate of mysell 
preserve my mcognito 


We 
Aunt Rach 


On the morning on which 


to my story 


, as before recorded. surveyed me over 


the tops of her glasses, I had, very much to her 
astonisiiment, after sitting a few moments In silence, 
said—* Aunt, I am going to-night to see Kean.”’ 
‘And what is Kean, Joseph ?”? she asked 
Dear, u sophisticated old ady ' I am sure she 


had never read a play-bill in 


I pitied her 


\ her life. 
ignorance with a boy’s impertinence ; and proceeded, 
Say ‘l am 


by way otf farther enlightenment, to 


going to th 
And the 


» theatre.” 


n came the look which I have described 


She said nothing in opposition; but her mild and 
searching look seemed to chide me as much as it 


she had said, “ Joseph, I perceive thee has ke pt 


bad 


company. Evil communications corrupt good man- 


pers, aud never in this house could such thoughts 


wondered if she 4new 


1 and youth, I 


have happened to thee.”’ l 
my erratic movements. In childhoo 


knowledge 


Was struck With the apparent universal 
of the old ladies; and subsequent years have not 
decreased my admiration So take care, young 
man. Your mother does “know you are out,” 
however well you think you have concealed the 
fact And, like Aunt Rachel, many women forbear 
to say all they think, or to remark upon all that they 
know 

I went to the theatre, wisely keeping out of the 
way of my uncle and aunt through the day, to avoid 
the interdict which I thought might be the result of 


a world of wonder « pene d 


: Many times I 


hest- 


W hat 


tul evening 


their deliberations 


that ev 





upon me on 
vestibule of ¢ 
no Aunt 
walking in The 


the building had, 


had passed the open doors of the 


nut street theatre, and envied those Whom 


Rachel prevented from boldly 


statues in the niches in front ot on 


to What manner 


many a day, fixed my curiosity as 
of amusement such figures could possibly portend. 
Altogether—th 


fai to have some notion of th 


ugh, of course, from my re 


could not drama and 


the stage—the subject had been one of bewilderment 


to me. Books spoke of the drama as a refined and 
amusement Strange specimens of re- 


mtellectual 
ned to me, hovered about the pur- 
But 


walked to the 


finement, it se 
lieus of the “Temple of the Muses now 
my doubts were to be resolved I 
the air of an Aabitué as 


box-otlice with as much of 


I could assume; but, as | entered, | saw my coat for 


almost the first tume in my life—saw it, I mean, with 
the 


and Eve discerned that they were naked 


something of same feeling with which Adam 
It was 
not cut for such a place as that into which I was 
entering 

1 called for a pit-ticket, and the box-keeper held 
his hand ] 


trifles remembered '—that this was not one of the 


out understood — how distinctly are 
places where a man’s honesty is taken for granted. 
When he received my money—those were the half- 
Armed 
The 
5O* 


dollar days of the pit- he gave me the ticket. 


with this bit of pasteboard, I was passed in, 


in? 


full light was not yet exhibited, but—it was one of 


Kean’s nights, remember—still I was dazzled 


There 


with difficulty into a seat. 


was a dense crowd, and I wedged myselt 


Above and around were 


t laces. It 


a sea of faces, and clouds of ribbons and 


was early, and a buzz of animated conversation 


filled the house. As for me, I sat in wrapped aston- 


ishment gazing at the drop-curtain Presently, the 
orchestra began to assemble; and afler the usual 


notes of preparation, amid the shouts and calls of 
the pit, they played an overture, with which I should 
-do 
completely en- 


habit of 


my half ar’s worth 


III 


who were 


have been well content for 
Richard 


Others, 


The play —it was 


tranced me n the fre 
for Kean, 
But not 


who did not 


house, had admirat 


quenting the on only 


and tolerated the other leading performers 


a man walked upon that stage that night 


I gaz 


which repre 


k and 


excite my admiration d upon the ra 


file, ten strong, sented the two 


men 


armies, With awe-struck wonder; ai ndeed, 


s0 much applause and sympathy for the 


t 
that my praise of the hero of the night fell far be- 
hind that which was showered upon him by the 
audience There seemed to me, I remember, a 


species ol injustice in giving the Whole credit to 


one, to the disadvantage, as it appeared to my demo 


cratic notions, of the rest 


lo the tragedy succeeded a song as an interlude. 


hable farce 


vhted; and it 


whole was crowned by a “lang 


and the 
In this lat 


surprised me that many of the audience should be 


ter, I was complet ly ck 


so careless of receiving their mone ys worth that 
they left the house at the close of the first piece I 
had not then learned that of this description of 
amusement, as of all others, men may tire; and 


when the curtain fell on the huddled conclusion ot 


the little 


the entire satisfaction of all the dramatis persona 


comedy, leaving impossibilities arranged to 
like Oliver Twist, I could have begged for more. 1 
was astonished to find that the hour was midnight; 


and as I hurried home, began to feel the reproaches 


of conscience after my stolen pleasure Many 
things had | seen that night which I could not re- 
concile to my ideas of right and propriety. But I 


argued that they were not necessary accompaniments 
primand, in 
the 


of the drama, and | forgot my fears of re 


conning over impossible schemes to “elevate 
theatre.”’ 

As I approached my uncle’s house, I began to 
wonder how I was to obtain an entrance. This was 


had 


evening's 


mind 
But I 
wus surprised to find a carriage betore the door, and 
The latch 


t \we 


which not entered 


the 


a consideration my 


when planning amusement 


to notice lights moving over the house 


turned at my touch and this at midnigl 
crept over me as I| entered; and, I know not why 
but I passed directly to my aunt’s chamber. Ail 
was still; the door was partly open, and through the 
crack I perceived that there were a number of per- 
sons in the reom—the family, and four or five others 
whom I recognized as intimate friends 


My 


I entered unnoticed, and drew near the bed 








aunt, supported by pillows, seemed to be in a calm 


and deep sleep. The women’s eyes around were 


red with and the faces of the men indi- 


cated that they struggled with strong emotions of 


weeping, 


grief. I thought. Not a word was spoken. No 
one seemed disposed to move. Nothing disturbed 
the pertect repose of that sick chamber How long 
this lasted I cannot tell, but it was long enough for 
my mind to do the thinking of a lifetime. Are we 
masters of our own imaginations ? 


woman who lay before 


While I looked upon the 


me, all consciousness of the presence of any person 


save her and myself, passed away Presently, I 
lost all recollection and observation of the place in 
theatre. 


Again I 


half-grown boys, and 


which [I was I was back again at the 


Again the bright lamps glared around me 


heard the calls of the noisy, 


men as childish as they. Again the music, with its 
crash of sounds, stilled all other disturbances. Again 
1 saw the tiers of faces piled above me; again the 
clouds of laces and ribbons, the gaudy flutter of 


But amid it all, 


vanity and folly. methought wher- 
ever [ turned, my aunt’s placid, inquiring face was 
earnestly gazing into mine 

The play proceeded. In every scene was the 
countenance of the dying woman The mocking 
hate of Richard was rebuked by the dying gentle- 
ness of the Quaker matron. In the tent scene, her 
face was among the procession of the murdered who 
visited the warrior in his dreams—silent, sad, re- 
And when 


couch, I was amazed to see that 


proachful Richard bounded from his 
he had undergone 
a transformation. He was Richard no longer, but 


myself! I groaned aloud, and shuddered visibly. 


Nathan Folke placed a chair, and gen 





tly seated me 


in it. He had passed a long life in looking death in 
the face; and now he only sorrowed that Rachel 
was going before him. It was sorrow not for her, 
but for himself. 

[ covered my face with my hands, but could not 
Scene after 


shut out the hatefal pageant scene 


passed before me. Sometimes I forgot Rachel, and 
was again entirely enwrapt in the drama. But sud- 
denly that face would reappear, when least expected. 
I opened my eyes and gazed about the room. There 
Nathan Folke, his broad hat shadowing his 


eyes, and concealing the upper part of his face ; but 


stood 


I could perceive that his lips and chin quivered 
zling with the 
A Christian 





nervously. A strong man was stru; 
natural emotions and impulses of grief 
was schooling his heart to say, “‘ Thy will be done.” 
The 


terlude,”’ a comic song, or, to speak more pri yperly, 


Again the chamber scene faded away ““in- 


a duet, filled my ear I saw the gipsy bonnet of the 
actress, and Nathan’s broad-brim became a peasant’s 
hat. 
features, and Nathan took the place of the peasant 
And they—Nathan and Rachel—sang the 


Under the gipsy appeared my aunt’s pale 


actor 
duet! 

1 started—frightened—for I had felt a laugh creep- 
Nathan and Rachel Folke sing- 
My movement called Nathan’s 


ing over my face. 
ng a comic song! 





AND LADY’S BOOK, 


eae 


attention to I was 
‘Thee had better go to-bed, Joseph,”’ said he, in a 


She 


again me. rubbing my eyes. 


kind and low voice. I looked upon my aunt. 
still remained apparently asleep and unconscious. 
‘‘ Thee had better go to-bed,’’ Nathan Folke repeat- 
ed, ‘and if there is any change for the worse, we 
will call thee.” 

I obeyed, mechanically; for to stay in the apart- 
The 


strange and new excitement in which the first part 


ment longer was more than I dared to do. 
of the night had been passed, overmastered all my 
efforts to keep its scenes from haunting my imagina- 
tion. And the mixing of a dying Woman among the 
gilt pasteboard and tinsel of the stage, was a thing 
so terrible, that I feared to trust myself longer where 
any could observe my emotions. I retired to my 
chamber, but not to sleep. Painfully, strangely did 
the hours pass until daylight. Heartily rejoiced 
was | when the wholesome and natural light of the 
sun took the place of the unnatural glare which had 
haunted me through the hours of darkness. Was 
my aunt living or dead ? 

I heard a well-known, measured step in the pas- 
sage, and sprang to the door as my uncle passed. 
** Rachel has passed the crisis,”’ he said, in a voice 
choked with grateful emotion, “and the physician 
says she will recover.”’ I threw myself upon the 


bed and slept until noon. 





Aunt Rachel did recover. Her attack had been 


one of those sudden and unusual eflorts of the soul 
to free itself, which physicians variously class and 
define. <A strong constitution, unimpaired by excess 
and unwearied by excitement, resisted the disease ; 
and if she seemed weaker afterward, she appeared 
also more spiritual, more heavenly. I had been 
reading to her in her chamber one morning, during 
her convalescence The word “Shakspeare’’ oc- 
the book; 
paused to review that night. 


Aunt Rachel broke the silence. 


curred in and after I had closed it, I 
ae | forgot to ask 


thee, Joseph,”’ she said; ‘but did thee see Kean?” 


I looked up, and 
Her blue 


The blood rushed to my face. 
Rachel wore her wild, inquisitorial look 


eyes were piercing me through and through. The 
breath of a whistle came to my aid, but I swallowed 
it, and bit my lips to cure that propensity. Aunt 


Rachel was waiting for an answer. 

I began at the beginning, and told her the whole. 
She listened, sometimes with a smile—she laughed 
outright when [ told her of the duet—but oftener 
there was a sad expression on her face. 

“Tt was painful pleasure for thee, Joseph; but it 
has taught thee wisdom. We knew about the the- 
atre, but thy vision in the chamber was a visitation 
which we could not know till thee told us. May it 
do thee good sid 

And it has done me good. 
to read a play-bill, but Aunt Rachel’s Eyes inva- 


Sometimes I attempt 


riably come between my sight and the staring capital 
letters; and I pass on. Iam a haunted man—haunted 


by Aunt Racuet’s Eyes; but when my own con- 








UNT RAC 


AL 
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science does not reprove me, the Eyes do not. I 


would not lose the vision for a world. 


CHAPTER II. 
Aunt Rachel still kept her habit 


looking over the tops of her spectacles at me; 


Time rolled on. 
of 
and notwithstanding the theatrical lesson, I am very 
much afraid, as I review my life, that the occasions 
inquisitorial glances did not diminish in 


for these 


frequency. Perhaps I grew more independent, and 
cured less for these silent admonitions. All proper 
respect is certainly to be paid to age, but our seniors 
cannot reasonably expect that we should see every- 
thing through their spectacles. The young look 
their 


future with hope. 


in the face, and look forward to the 


The old look upon youth and its 


present 


doings with a retrospective glance; and there is a 
world of diflerence between the appearances of 
thiugs from two such opposite points of view. 

“ Joseph,”’ said Aunt Rachel to me, one evening, 
“7 think thee is too young.” 

‘“ Well, aunt,’”’ I answered, “that is a fault which 


will mend daily. But too young for what does thee 


mean ?”’ 

‘And furthermore, Joseph, I think she is too 
young.”’ 

“Who?” I asked. 

But Aunt Rachel! did not answer. 
fastened as intently on her work as if her fingers 


Her eyes were 


alone could not follow the path over which, from 
calf to toe, they had traveled ninety-nine times. 
She was at work on the first half of the fiftieth pair 
of stockings which she had knit for Uncle Nathan. 
How long life seems when we count the trifles— 
laborious trifles which make upitssum. I wondered 
if she—for I did know who Aunt Rachel meant— 
would ever live to knit forty-nine and a half pairs 
of stockings for me! 

Old people mistake —and they mistake quite as 
often as the young. Now the truth was, that I had 
never ventured to put my childish attachment for 
Sally Gray in any definite shape until Aunt Rachel 
spoke to me. I was fond of chatting with her; and 
she was as fond of me, I suppose; and there it might 
have ended, blown over like other childish things, 
and passed out of recollection. But Aunt Rachel, 
in her too great caution, set us upon doing the very 
thing we should not have thought of so early by 
several years. The moon rose that very night upon 
a boy and a girl—Joseph and Sally, to wit—as firmly 
And 
we went to rest that night—at least, I am sure J 
did—perfectly satisfied with the moon and stars, the 
Our fate we 


affianced as ever couple imagined themselves. 


earth, and the solar system entirely. 


regarded as fixed beyond all peradventure. We 
were henceforth to be “all”? to each other. Mothers 


and fathers, and uncles and aunts, and all such in- 

trusive individuals, were ruled out of our kingdom; 

and we declared ourselves in a state of suspended 

independence, prepared for wedlock as soon as we 
. 
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should be legally capable. Morally and naturally 


we held ourselves all ready. I cannot say whether 


Aunt Rachel suspected this juvenile betrothal or not. 
hot 


Her eyes peered at me often, as if she merely 


suspected, but £xew everything. 


Sally had a more difficult life of it. It was her 
fortune—I was about to write asfortune—to have 
an elder sister; and this elder had passed her teens, 
and traveled through more than a moiety of the 
twenties, without ever having heard vihing like 
such a “ declaration’’ as Sally had listened to trom 


your humble servant. But the maiden was Sally’s 


and as the circumstance of being born of the 


sister ; 

same parents and nurtured under the same _ roof 
must beget some kind of attachment even for the 
most unlovely, Sally loved this sister. Sometimes 


Wiseacres wonder how brothers and sisters can 


quarrel. I have none to quarrel with; but observa- 


tion of families that have fallen under my eye, has 


made me feel surprise how brothers and sisters 


tolerate each other at all. So many unkind and un- 
sisterly things are done and said, and so many mutual 
liberties are taken which no one else wou!d venture 
upon, that natural aflection must be more than a 
fiction to overmaster natural anger. 
Sally—the little simpleton—let this older and more 


artful girl wheedle her whole wonder/ul secret out 





of her. Young lovers—female lovers—must have a 
confidant. And Prudy—her name was Prudence 
pity it had not been more her nature—l!i~tened like 


she had 


Every expression of coun- 


a weasel sucking an egg, till the whole 


marrow of the thing 
tenance; every oh! ah! and alas! every moon- 
struck movement and utterance—everything I did 
say, and many things that I did not, were poured 
into Prudy’s listening ears. The artful hussy! 

I think Prudy resembled her mother. Not that 


Old women—by 


the mother was not well enough 
which I mean old matrons, mothers of families and 
heads of households—have a right to certain anti- 
quated and supercilious notions about young love 
and romance. They are correct and sensible in 
preferriyg the smoke of fried bacon to the perfume 
of a rose, and in making more of a recipe for pre- 
serving plums or pickling pork than of a letter 
amatory or declaratory. It is their vocation to be 
practical and commonplace ; but nobody’s unmarried 
daughter has any business to be like her mother in 
these respects. It is a delightful compliment to say 
of a young lady, “she is what her mother was aé 
her age; but a young girl—and Prudy considered 
herself young—if like her mother without the above 
qualification, is like, sex excepted, a boy with a 
man’s hat on. 

As I came home one day, a visitor was just going 
away from the house; and Aunt Rachel, with old- 
fashioned and sincere politeness, had come to the 
door to say “ Farewell.”’ She brushed down both 


her neat apron—a graceful movement 


in an old lady—looked up and down the street; 


sides of 


caught a sight of me, and retreated suddenly within 


doors. I looked after the retiring caller. There 
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that time, a bonnet, shawl, or clos 
the that | 


I could identify the wearer as far 


was not, at 


men’s side did not 


the w 
know by 


as I cou d see her 


ol 


meeting, 
ight 
It is only your careless observ- 


ers, Whose notions of individuality have been blurred 


over and confused by gaudy colors and changing 


vho cannot discern the difference between 


fashions 
one Friend’s bonnet and another, and read the cha- 
r ‘rs and individualities of each in the folds, or in 


ds 

It was Sally’s mother; and, of course, a call from 
her 
ciec 


ioves of 


the absence of t 


when I fan- 
the 


was an event, 


just at this juncture, 


} } 


all the world was in some way affecting 


Sally and myself, or affected by them. I 
went into aunt’s room, predetermined to turn her 
read her face; but the 


own tactics against her, and 


old lady 


“toeing off” 


She was just 


I thought 


did not this time look up 


that ninety-ninth stocking 


{ saw the twinkle of a smile playing round her lips, 
like the flickers of flame in a sheet of tinder; but 
she did not raise her eyes She worked at the 


stocking with painful precision—like a person di- 


verted from her occupation by foreign thoughts, and 


laboring to concentrate her attention. I walked out; 


but stealing a peep over my shoulder, I detected my 
aunt’s face raised at my exit, and, to use a colloquial 


expression, “ fu lof lauch 


I was insulted It was evident that I was in- 
sulted. Like every other boy who fancies himself 
in love, I determined within myself that all men 
and women who have outlived “the freshness of 


their affections’’ should be voted obsolete, and con- 


signed to some receptacle for senility, where the old 
women could darn stockings and fondle babies, and 


the old men be amused with yesterday's newspaper 


I saw, or thought I saw, that our loves were reach- 
ing a crisis; and sallied off that very evening to 


make a right manly, formal call upon “ my Sally 
I was determined valiantly to assert my manhood, 


and claim my right to be considered full grown in 


well ature Sally’s 






mental bodily s sister 
Prudy opened the door, and met me, J thought, with 


Indeed, 


it appeared as if every object I met, inanimate as 


as 


ass 
a most quizzical expression of countenance. 


well as breathing, was laughing at me 


«“ How do?” said the mother; “and how’s thee 


aunt?” 
She thought, or pretended to think, that Aunt Ra- 


chel had sent me upon an errand I answered as 


such questions are usually answered, and seated 


myself in a chair which Prudy handed me. Sally 


was not there. For afew moments we had a silent 


meeting 
“How does thee get on at school now?’’ asked 

the old lady 
School! is it that old folks must murder 


Why 
one’s manly aspirations? I was getting more un- 
easy every moment. 

“Does thee master chastise with a whip?” said 


the mercile<s old woman 
With all my eff 


I was compelled to answer as a boy to these and 


wts to pass myself off as a man, 








many other questions which the mother propounded 
Al 


direct 


and Prudy enjoyed. last came the climax. IL 
could not ask 
mark, “1 do not see Sally 

‘No,” 


doll 


in terms, but ventured to re- 


this evening 


said Prudy, “she is up stairs dressing @ 





I can’t remember what else was said. Prudy 
went out; and | heard a voice very like Sally’s, 
though ¢xz alto, answering some request, very sharply 


and testily ; I won’t, I tell thee; so there now 


And very soon I took my leave, feeling more foolish 
than I ever did upon any other oecasion which [ can 
remember. As to Aunt Rachel’s eyes, | tried to 


give them a wide berth that ev 
thought that they never 


ening; but they were 


escaped, and | 


be 


not to 


peered at me more roguishly. A guilty conscience, 
it is said, needs no accuser; and a consciousness of 


Heigho! But the 


when one 


foolishness wants no reminder. 


road through the debateable years 1s 


neither man nor boy, the days of the hobbledehoy, 
are dull enough 
W hat, 


and break your plighted word ? 


I had a mind to desert Sally. said con- 


Forget the 


science, 


moonlit vows, and all the mutual protestations ? 


All t 


the cover 


he novels 1 had read by stealth, at school, under 


ol clionary, did not coniain a single 


my ¢ 


precedent Which could authorize such a course. It 


might be the death of Saily; for, though she could 


not come down when that plague of a Prudy asked 


her, I was not to doubt her true, true love. Some- 
thing must be conceded to maidenly delicacy. 


I found I was the butt of 


So passed many days. 
Prudy and the two old ladies; and I began at last 
strongly to suspect of Sally also. Aunt Rachel's 
eyes grew more awtully ele quent every day , al d 
even Nathan Folke—staid, sober, 27 


Folke—began to look as if he could say somethi 


-funny Nathan 
ig, 
But you may do what you please to a 
not, 


if he would 


young girl when her “own true love’’ is as 


Patrick says, *‘to the fore.’”? She may even join in 
Give him an hour’s 
alone, however, and all 
straight. I did Hovw I did it remains to be told. 
* * * * a * * * 
that peeping 
Two or three g¢ 


ridicule of him in his absence. 


chance he will make it 


It was a queer place we were 


stealthily into, Sally and I. reasy- 
looking men, unkempt and unshaven, were handling 
bits of paper as if they did not precisely understand 
the purport and character of that commodity. They 
were constables. 

Behind a desk sat a portly-looking man, who ap- 
peared as if he tolerated the place and ils circum- 
stances for the same reason that many a worse place 
is endured —the profit it gave him. Among the 
other furniture of the office was a Woman with her 
head bound up, and a surly-looking fellow, between 
whose coarse, rude hands and her broken head there 
seemed to be, or, I should say, to have been, an 
uncomfortable and unhealthy proximity. It was the 
old I he 


alderman had heard, and the case had been decided. 


story — ‘intoxicated and disorderly.” 


and the woman who had eagerly striven for the 


’ 

















SONG TO TI 


man’s punishment, was now pleading with justice 





to know what was to become of her when /e went 
to the lock-up. This was truly a pleasant introduc- 
tion for those who seek magisterial aid to get into 
the trap of matrimot 

Some of the officials had shown us a broken 
chair apiece, on Which we sat—trembling. At any 
ri I trembled; and I suppose Sally would have 
done so also, if she had not been too much ¢ ecupied 
in keeping her frock—which her mother had sti y 
ri ged her to keep t ly’’—out of co! t with the 
sand on the floor, th spent cigars, and other matters 
which licate that some aldermen ( are not 
preeisely the places which ( wper des eS as 
‘sacred to neatness.’’ It was a nice place, this, to 
I s our romance—a most r e “Gretna.” 
As to the ** Green that we | it with us The 
morning business disposed of, the Worthy magis- 


“We , young man ¢ 


next fourth month,” said a calm voice lx 


2 J turned, and there stood—Nathan Folke! 
Of course, we were not married that time. And 
as to farther interviews with Sally, they were out 
of the question. How Nathan Folke got upon our 


track is a point I never ascertaine: I suspect 
Prudy (the torment) might tell. 1 endless and 
merciless jokes that Aunt Rachel inilicted upon me 
from that day forward! Tongue can t te them 

for tongue never spake them—bui 1 e eyes, those 
eloquent eyes! Whenever I ventured n any 
remark in her presence which soared above the 
commonest con monplace, I always looked with fear 
and trembling toward Aunt Rachel. If she quietly 
proceeded in her stocking, I took assurance to pro- 
ceed; but the slightest indication of a peep over the 


spectacle rims, always put down my elflervescence 

Dear old lady—she saved me many af y 
‘But’’—methinks I hear some r i young 

lady inquiring—“ you said, just now, that you were 


not married that time—when were | 

















upon us with curious eyes, and Sally hung her head Never, my dear—that is, nevet ~~, I have 
in mute embarrassment, a wife of my own, and several « 1, now, but 
Come, what is it, my lad?” the alderman re- they are nothing to her. A few y the time 
peated of our “elopement,”’ on one fourth « n Friends 
I stammered out, in a wh sper, across the de sk, Meeting—Sally had enough of tl} man with 
the errand we came upon and made som tury me—I saw hes and, am I nds, | 
bout the P le tlic The thing, as it st d, was signed the certificate of the fact Ay I looked 
not quite to my taste but we were pressed for up, after inscribing upon the p nt Joseph Jen- 
time 1 ha | suddenly kins, in a f round hand, what s 1 I meet 
lHlow | e you sir ?’’ said the m strate, in beaming with Edmund Kean, aldern s offices. one 
a in which fun and surprise struggled for the hus pairs of men’s knit hose ) ethene 
predominance. mis¢ what should I meet, I say, but—AtNt 

The young man is nineteen on the fifth day of Racunr’s Exes 

een ————__+ 2s ——— 
SONG TO THE SEA-WAVE. 


BY R. JAM 


the ocean waste! canst speak to me? 


Wave of 


» winds sinking to their caverned rest; 


nre 
’s last beam hath faded o’er the sea, 
And glori 

’ " 


Wave of the deep blue sea, le 


yas stars are mirrored on its breast! 





t’s talk awhile. 


We know that thou hast heard the fearful moan 
R 
And e’en while 
Far, 
Thy 


se upward with the drowning sea-boy’s cry; 


dreaming of his cottage home, 


far away beneath a golden sky, 


careless voice hath roused him up to die. 


We know, too, thou hast dashed, in fearful glee, 
O’er the proud argosies that crossed thy way; 
Hast felt the winds, in revel wild and free, 
Sweep rr ind thy form, and curl thee into spray— 
And yet thou wanderest here, child of the sea 


But te s of the ocean dead, thou wave— 
. do they sleep in calm and quiet now ? 
D y wild brothers hold their restless rave 


! o’er each marble brow? 


» the slumber of the grave? 
b 


ES 


In the dim palaces of ocenn’s caves, 
Where the 


No flashing stars that tremble far beneath, 


sea-mniden weaves her coral wreath, 


ng winds and moonlit waves? 


less ray? 





Lighting the sea-tomb with a quenc! 


Met! beneath the seas 
5 Th 
Whose 


Imbede 


Smile like the visioned Px 


nks thou’rt murmuring now 


re is a scene more beautiful than ours: 


gorgeous palace sand coral trees, 
led mid rich gems and pearly flowers, 
God 





lise ot 


And there, amid that strange and gorgeous home, 


Roam the freed spirits of the ocean de 
Far from the strite of earth, alone, alone; 
With a green canopy around, o’ernead, 


Mid the wild music of a they dwell. 


Stray child of ocean, art thou weary now? 

Ce e thy wild moan, t! life will soon be "er, 
A » oud of foum has gathere fon ti l ow 
There, thou art brerking on the silent shore— 


Wave of the deep blue sea, thou art n 








» 


Tue village-stile—and has it gone, 


Supplanted by this niche of stone, 


So formal and so new ? 
And worse, still worse, the elder-bush, 


Where sang the linnet and the thrush, 


Say, has that vanished too? 


Dear, ancient friend! it was to me 
So needful to the scenery, 

‘*] could have better spared 
A better thing ;’?’—but be it so; 
Change meets us wheresoe’er we go— 


It fares as all have fared 


Old chronicler! to me it spoke 

Like oracle from ancient oak, 
Save only that its tone 

(Unskilled the future to forecast) 

Upon the present or the past 
Dwelt ever and anon 


Twas thronged with memories of old— 
y en. 
To truth and fancy dear; 


many a scene it could unfold 





COPE. 


For not the thorn upon the green 
More frequent confidant had been 


Of tales they love to hear. 
Age sat upon ’t when tired of straying; 


And chi 
There twined their garlands gay : 


tren, that had been a-Maying, 


What tender partings, blissful meetings— 
What faint denials, fond entreatings, 


It witnessed in its day! 


The milkmaid on its friendly rail 

Would ofttimes rest her brimful pail ; 
And lingering there awhile, 

Some lucky chance (that tell-tale cheek 


Doth something more than chance bespeak) 


Brings Lubin to the stile. 


But what he said, or she replied— 
Whether he asked her for his bride, 
And she, so sought, was won— 
There is no chronicler to tell ; 
For silent is the oracle— 
The village-stile is gone. 








CHAPTER I. 





cime ol first parents in t garden, Wwe ! 
been st y advan in knowledge a 
m t: i leach s ¢ g ag 1 Col YT; t Wis- 
dom, looks back u tl yg e ¢ | 
sors In the six i century, | t t 
prec 1 ce ol l is Y n $ 
onward march Under the fostering care of L 
XU. and Francis | 1 mM: Lit at th xpense 
of government, ‘‘ professors Whose business it was 
to lecture to as ! ny students as chose to 1 I 
the ambitious youth of all countries f] ked to Paris, 
and France became the sem nary ol the world On 
the accession of the weak and pleasure 
H the bene results of the wisdom w i 
preceded him lent a lustre to his court; and it con- 
tinued to be the rallying-point of learning and the 
arts 

Beza, Seve, Pellétier, Bellay, Ronsard, and 
lodelle were the sons which that age gave to sci- 
ence and the muse Their lofty names, rescued 


from oblivion’s engulfing waves, have floated down 
but the /eevon of authors 


the tide to far posterity; 


and scholars who were famous then for their bold 








crusade against norance, have been lost in inter- 
vening time; but they have left their mpress on the 
age in its ¢ neipation from the thrall of that bar- 
I a ist Which they battled 

The statesmen of those davs have filled the world 
with their renown, and the names of 1 r cotem- 
porary warriors are enshrined in immortality. T! 


formidable brotherhood of the house of Guise, who 
respective members graced the court, the camp, the 


church, and the council; the Bourbon brothers, An- 


thony, Duke of Navarre, and Louis, Prince of Condé 





the family of t famous Montmoret who had 
enjoyed — the confidence of th three t G ri 
is i ent their lau s to adorn this re 1 
women and brave men’’ are inseparable; and 
at Henry’s court clustered the loveliest and most 


remarkable women of the time 
Catherine de Medicis, shone in all the lustre of 


transcendant talent and unfaded bloom, while the 


vices which afterward deformed her characte \ 
undeveloped in her bosom. His sister, the Princess 
Margaret, a beautiful example of female loveliness 
and the idol of the nati his two fair daughters 





iood, carefully reared and 


just verging to woman 


accomplished; and his beautiful ward, the renowned 
Mary Siuart, added interest to his court 


The gayety of Henry's re ! 


cn Was unexalny e 





I AW. 

( IPS , 
Sul er tou s d fe s were succeeded by 
Winter festivals and masquerades. Sa g, fi 
and hunting; snow -bi ¢, skating, and dancin&, 
occupied alter ely the attention of the royal vo 
taries of pleasure; and the palaces and gardens of 
Pa = Soe cue I ost to ¢€ ‘ tht poet’s dream of 
j 

One | day iJ the I ns of Fontaine- 
bleau « t i ¢ ‘ af mpelre 
and tI ! revelers, dis} ng Wi { stately 
é et {f more ceremonious meetings, wandered 
as t or I the natural and artiiicia 
ado ’ f } ‘ pot 

{1 and | IS ] Vv, ¢ sting of a 
dozen pe s in the ery dawn of youth, stood 
u t trees ni fount | prominent amid 
them a'i Was ol W t e he ! | ) 
an after tale Her fe < rowly « caped being 
Care I e ie g somew 1 nger and her 
lips fuller than the antique mode Her bright 
brown eves, ch eon-like, vi ed in hue with the 
1 ust ! a ng blu n sunniest mo- 
ments, but ¢ Ww r almost black with thought or 
sorrow Hier hair, a beautiful auburn, defying 
restraint, clustered in short, close cu around a 
brow, the h ‘ r expanse of which gave a 
regal « cter to her g 1 face. The dazzling 
whiteness of her complexion, and the no less daz- 
ziing radiance of her wreathing smiles, imparted 
that sunny, seraphic expression which may be ob- 
served in pictures of the hi -encircled head of the 
Madonna. Oh, Mary St was born to reign a 
queen! Four other members of this interesting 
group were the celebrated Scotch ! larys — Mary 
Beaton, Mary Fleming, Mary Livingston, and Mary 
Seaton. These young girls were near the age of 


their royal mistress; and had been selected, while 
yet in infancy, from the Scotch nobility, to share the 


charming exile of the baby queen T hey had emn- 


lated her studies in the convent, and were now 


beginning to taste with her the inioxications of the 
court. The sixth figure in the group was the Prin- 


cess Elizabeth, daughter of the reigning monarch 


whose beauty, although not so conspicuous as that 


of her royal companion, was scarcely less enchant- 
ing Her face was more pensive, her movements 


more gentle than Mary Stuart’s, whose impetuous 


mountain blood endowed its possesso! with energy 


and action. A younger sister of Elizabeth’s, enter 


taining her brothers Charles and Henri with an 


animated narrative, completed the group 


Aloof from the rest, a pale, slender boy of sixteen 


inst tree. with melancholy eves 


stood lez g ugainst a 
09 





ch he did not venture 








iting the mirth in wh 
‘ 7 as the boisterous Charles laughed, 
ire ained hilarity, at the narrative of his 
er, he turned away with a long-drawn, 
eath. Was it envy that prompted the sigh 
dauphin ? 
cried Mary Livingston, as her eye rested 
g ent retinue in the distance, “‘ yonder is 
» and all the gay gallants of the court. 
follow her footsteps and listen to her 
Oh! it be delightful to be a queen!” 
Stuart is a queen said another, ‘but 
me of us; she reads with us, studies with 
s h us, and— 
Queen of the Barbarians,’ interrupted Mary 
Stuart " g¢; and then added, more seriously— 
Oh you could hear my lady mother tell of her 
i st her rude nobles, and her joyless 
t, you would not envy me my poor kingdom.” 


of France suggested the 


(Jueen 
iding to the betrothal 


Pi cess | zabeth, archly, allu 
of Mary to the heir of that kingdom. 

Mary crimsoned, and glanced hurriedly at the 
boy dai | 1; but, seeing he observed them not, re- 
plied, with merry railler 

Yes, or of Spar ’ 


The young girls, by their ready mirth, testified 


their appreciation of Mary’s quick retort, for it was 
well understood that the princess was regarded 


with tenderness by Don Carlos of Spain. 


« They are belle countries,”’ cried Mary Beaton, 
some to be a queen! I would rather 


* but it is 
be a nun, and so would you,”’ addressing the Queen 


“ Ah, you shall be Sister Genevieve, and 


weal 
of Scots 
I will be Sister Anastatia, and our days will glide 


peacefully away in holy prayers to our sweet Mary 


Mother, 
ot 


blime anthems to the glorious heaven 


and Sut 
which she is queen. Oh, Mary Stuart, we will 
' 


and 
her mistress between her own 
“I would like to be a nun,”’ said Mary Stuart, 


be nuns! the enthusiast clasped the hand of 
t 


gently, touched by the animated earnestness of her 
attendant. “ You know how dearly I loved our con- 


! 


life ; cle, the cardinal, says it is not 


vent but my un 
the will of God.”’ 
‘And 


be a nun. 


my uncle, the cardinal, says I was born to 


I’m sure it is happiness to sit quietly in 


the calm cloister, where care and sorrows never 


come, than to marry some odious lord whom one 


cannot choose but hate.’ 

Again Mary Stuart’s eyes sought her boy lover, 
and this time encountered his gaze fixed upon her. 
A shade of anguish crossed his countenance, and he 


turned away. 
Mary saw, with ready sympathy, the disquiet of 
he dauphin, and flew to his side, saying, “ Nay, 


th 


Francis, do not leave us.’’ 
He paused, and looked in the fair young face of 


his betrothed, with an expression of sad inquiry, 


mingled with reproach. 
» re 


« You would be a nun, Mary! 


aa . se A 4 — 
= > ‘ i 


ween 








AND 


“Oh! Francis, I thought so once, but I do not 
desire it now—indeed I do not 
her introduction to the 


Mary spoke the truth; 


had entirely dissipated her pre- 


gayeties of the court 


dilection for the cloister. 
“You prefer being the wife of a husband you 


must hate,’ continued Francis, with petulant jeal- 
ousy. 

“ Nay, nay; those were not my words,”’ said 
Mary, good-humoredly. “And, indeed, Francis, 


you know I love you 
This artless confession. so unlike the Mary Stuart 


of after years, soothed the ruffled feelings of the 
lover, although it failed to overcome his self-distrust 

“How can you love me, Mary? Yow, so peer- 
less, so beautiful! you, around whom the gallants 


irt cluster in adulation and homage 
and 


oor timid 


of my father’s e 
No marvel that I fear the 
our heart from me, a ] 


gay, the handsome 


the noble will win y 


boy.”’ 
“ Nay, 


dearest Francis, | know naught of them 


beyond the hour; but you I have known from in- 
fancy. And you are so good and gentle to all, so 
tender to me, how can I help loving you? 


h- 


The sad eyes of the dauphin lighted with triumph 
ant gladness. It was a proud thing to be beloved 
it Was a precious thing to 


by the peerless beauty 


be beloved by the obje ct of his young heart's 


idolatry. 


CHAPTER II 


Scots, to t 





Tue marriage of Mary, Queen of 


Dauphin of France, was one of the most imposing 
spectacles of that age of wonders, and called forth 
all the enthusiasm of the most enthusiastic nation 
in the world. The ceremony was celebrated in the 
renowned cathedral of Notre Dame; after which 
the royal cortége partook of a magnificent collation 


at the palace of the Archbishop of Rouen They 
I I 


then returned t 


the pals ce ol the Ti urneiies, W here 


which 


a banquet was prepared, the splendors of 
defy description. The royal party feasted at a 
marble table, with “one hundred gentlemen’”’ in 
‘ians, and “ princes of the blood 


attendance as musi 

as servitors. Supper was followed by a series of 
magnificent pageants, at which modern royalty 
would stand aghast, and own itself a neophyte In 


he tivilies, twelve artificial horses 


the midst of th 
magnificently ca 
bearing the y 


followed six galle 


Ik 
parisoned, rode down the hall, each 
Tl 


decked with cloth of gold and 


ung heir of a noble house en 


ys; 
with a youthful cavalier on th 


richest hanging 
deck of each; 
the hall, advanced and bore from amid the admiring 
is heart On one of these 


who, as the fairy barge sailed down 


revelers the lady of h e 
large eves 


galleys sat an illustrious stranger, whose la 


glistened with the lustre and blackness of kindling 


coal, while his olive complexion betrayed the rich 


dark blood of Castile 


This was Don Carlos, only 














alee an ml 
THE 


OYAL 


3) 


son of Philip II. of Spain.* As the curious me- 
chanism moved down the hall, he leaped to the side 
of the Princess Elizabeth, led her to a seat on his 
barque, threw himself at her feet, and glided from 
the gaze of the applauding court 

“ My beautiful one,” said the Spaniard, “look up, 
and smile to-night, for to-morrow | may not bask in 
my lady’s favor.”’ 

* So soon ?”’ sighed Elizabeth; and her cheek paled 
“Ah, yes, so soon,’’ responded the impassioned 
son of Spain. ‘ But we will give to love the mo- 
Let me tell thee once more 


Oh, Elizabeth, 


ments which are left. 
how long I have worshiped thee 
in my very boyhood thy bright image was enshrined 
in my gloomy heart, filling it with light and glory, 
like the angel in the sepulchre. And as I grew to 
manhood, its every pulsation has beat with a deeper, 
truer, stronger love for thee. I have not loved thee 
vainly, for thy royal father has promised thou shalt 
be mine; and I am filled with joyful and triumphant 
exultation. Speak, dearest, and say that my bride 
is not the victim of a father’s policy; say that she 
brings the priceless dower of love to her aifianced.”’ 

* A victim!’ 
 Couldst thou look into my heart, and see how its 


she exclaimed, reproachfully. 
thoughts and hopes have centered in thee ; couldst 
thou hear me nightly thanking the Virgin for my 
blessed lot, and imploring her to preserve our love 
from blight, thou wouldst not question me.”’ 

« How eloquently am I answered! But, beloved, 
fear not; for our love must prosper. Have not the 
kind Fates favored us in all things? ‘They prompt- 
ed me to love thee ; and oh! bliss, they have bidden 
thee love me in turn. They have instigated Henry 
and Philip, thy sire and mine, each to desire, most 
earnestly, an alliance which will secure the friend- 
ship of his powerful neighbor. What, then, can 
part me from my bride ?”’ 

“I know not, Carlos; and yet a weight of fore- 
boding oppresses me. I cannot feel joyous to-night, 
even with thee. Love as intense as ours is fearful, 
and I tremble lest our happiness may not last.” 

‘Thou hast been consulting the astrologer, Nos- 
tradamus,”’ said the lover. ‘ Nay, hide it not, but 
tell me his prophecy.’ 

“He told me I should be Queen of Spain,’’ said 
the lady, timidly. 

“Ha! said I not so?” cried the impetuous lover. 
«And what next ?” 

“ That the crown should be my cross.”’ 

* Never !”’ 


true knight and Christian gentleman ! 


exclaimed Carlos; “never, as I ama 
Dost doubt 
me, dearest ?” 

‘“T doubt thee not,’’ she answered, meekly; “ and 
fear naught save losing thee.”’ 

‘How soon will I teach thee to mock at that fear! 
I leave you to-morrow ; but when next we meet, I 
will be here to claim my bride !”’ 

When xe2t they met! 





* I have taken the liberty of introducing him on this 


occasion without the sanction of history 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tue affection subsisting between the dauphin and 
dauphiness was of a very different nature from that 
entertained by the lovers. Francis and Mary were 
sixteen years of age at the time of their union; but 
she was tall, finely developed, and womanly; he 
slight, delicate, and boyish m appearance. The one 
looked older, the other younger than was really the 
case The dauphin loved most tenderly the bride 
which policy had assigned him; but, mingled with 
his admiration of her lustrous charms, was a sense 
own inieriority and unworthiness, which 


of his 


occasioned him intense pain. It is hardly possible 
that the unfortunate dauphin could have inspired his 
gifted consort with the same passionate love which 
he entertained for her; but strong minds, like Mary’s, 
rejoice in the appealing love of weak ones; and his 
amiable, atlectionate nature, his timid self-distrust, 
were very touching to the tender heart of the play- 
mate of his infancy, now the wile of his youth 
We doubt if the depths of her nature had been 
stirred by the invalid boy; but she loved him with a 
generous aflection, and devoted herself to him with 
assiduity. 

“The couriers bring weighty news to-night,”’ said 
Elizabeth to the dauphiness, who had but just ar- 
rived at the palace. “Queen Mary, of England, is 
dead.”’ 

“Ah!” said the merry Mary, “we must congratu- 
late your ladyship on your deliverance from so fierce 
a mother-in-law.” 

«“ Poor lady!”’ sighed the gentle Elizabeth, “ with 
all her faults, I cannot but pity her unhappiness 
Oh! Mary, it must be a living death to be scorned 
and slighted, as she was, by the husband of one’s 
love!’ 

“We must hope that the son will prove a better 
husband than the father,’ said the Queen of Scots, 
playfully. 

Elizabeth raised her meek eyes to the speaker, 
full of anguish and reproach. 

‘Sweet one, forgive me!”’ cried the queen, wind- 
ing her arm around her sister-in-law; “I did but 
jest. Carlos is as unlike Philip as day is unlike 
night, or Elizabeth of France unlike Mary of En- 
gland. You will be happy, lady bird—happy beyond 
your fondest dreams—happy as I now am.” 

The two young creatures, with arms entwined, 
stood looking from the window in silence. Elizabeth 
was musing of the future and lier lover, while Mary’s 
thoughts were busy with the fate of queens. 

“Mary, of domestie 
unhappiness, has but shared the common lot of 
“The hand 


England, in experiencing 
queens,”’ said the youthful moralist. 
of a princess must be bestowed for the welfare ot 
her kingdom, though sorrow and blight be her por 
tion. This martyrdom of the heart is the penalty 
But we, sweet sister, you and I, are 
When I think of my 


d has been dear to ine, ane 


of royalty. 
favored by Heaven. union 


to one who from childly 
all the happy moments of my unclouded life; when 
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I think of the fond devotion of your affianced to the 
idy of his choice, and her unutterable tender- 


think that 


bright 


ness in return, I almost Providence has 
forgotten our royalty 

Elizabeth's eyes sparkled, and her cheek glowed 
and she ejaculated, “* Oh! 


while ie queen spoke ; 


we are indeed blessed !”’ 

Could Mary, of Scotland, from the pinnacle on 
whieh she stood, have looke d down the dim aisles 
of futurity, and marked the sorrows gathered in her 
the 


in turn, of every 


path—the outraged love; the humbled pride ; 
thwarted ambition; the crushing 
passion of her noble nature—could she have marked, 
in this hour of triumphant happiness, her faltering 
life of Woe 


footsteps, winding downward through a 


and weariness to a death of degradation, her mighty 
spirit would have burst its bonds and folded its wings 

Could Elizabeth, of France, have real- 
ized the horrors which beset her shorter pathway 
to the heart broken 


then imstead of a few years later, and thus escaped 


in heaven 


tomb, her gentle would have 


the anguish through which it was destined to win 
its Way to rest 

Even while these fated ones reveled in the security 
of present bliss, the cloud was rising, “no bigger 
than a man’s hand,’’ which was soon to shroud their 
heaven. 


The death of Queen Mary, of I 


event which gave unmingled satisfa 


land, was an 






m to her hus- 


band, Philip, King of Spain; and he lost no time in 
searching’ among the daughters of royalty for a more 
pleasing successor. The beauty of Elizabeth was 
alike a theme for gossip and minstrelsy in the Span- 
ish court, and awakened in the king a determination 
to make the fiancée of his son his own 

France and Spain were at this time engaged in a 
which had been attended with such successes 
the 


secured to that country an ad\ 


war 


to the Gallie arms, as (in language of a French 


historian) “ antageous 
peace But Henry, who was neither warrior nor 
statesman, neglected to avail himself of the advan- 
tage which these triumphs gave him, and submitted 
to his enemy’s terms. By the treaty of Cambray, 
styled among his people the “ paix maudite et mal- 
heureuse,”’ he relinquished all which had been gained 
by the bravery of his arms, and promised in mar- 
riage his daughter Elizabeth to Philip, and his sister 
Margaret to the Duke of Savoy 

The news of this new disposition of her hand 
th overwhelming 


the heart of Elizabeth w 


In the flushing of youth 


fell on 
horror love, hope, and 


happiness, a summons to the tomb would have been 


more welcome There, at least, she would find 
repose ; here, naught but lingering, hopeless disquiet 
of the heart. Resistance she felt would be vain; 


for those were days when youth and loveliness were 


the legitimate traffic of power. We turn shudder- 
ing from the unnatural Circassian, who sells one 


daughter to buy bread for the rest, forgetting the long 
list of illustrious examples afforded by history, of 
men who have sacrificed their own blood for the 
rrandizement 








less excusable purpose of sell-ag 








was celebrated with the usual re- 


The marriage 
Duke of Alva acting as proxy for the 


he, 


the 


policing ; 
kingly bridegroom. There was a relief in this 


tied to her for life; Aes presence 


He 


ilt, and 


at least, Was not 


excited no loathing, his language no disgust 


} 


was nothing to her Banquet, masquerade, t 


tournament followed ; and the unhappy bride moved 
amid them all an automaton, impelled by the eternal 
springs of habit, scarcely feeling the bitterness of 
their mockery. Excessive grief had stupefied her 
brain, paralyzed her soul, and, in merey, prevented 
her from realizing the extent of her despair. 

On the other hand, the marriage of his daughter, and 
the consequent rejoicings, filled Henry with delight 
He mingled in the sports with boyish avidity, and 
himself pressed the Count Montgomery to meet him 
in the The 
encounter, he attacked his adversary with the stump, 


count’s spear being broken in the 


ists 


and a splinter from the shivered weapon pierced the 
eye of the king. The wound was considered trivial 
at the time, but in eight days Henry the Second was 
no more 


This new calamity roused Elizabeth from her 


mental stupor, and she shed tears; blessed, retresh- 
ing tears of unaflected grief. In the 


sorrow, subdued into tenderness toward a parent 


first gush of 


who was no more, and awed by the presence of the 


mighty conqueror who says to the wild waves of 


passion ** 0¢ still,’ the memory of her rebellious 
grief filled her with remorse But, as her mind 
grew familiar with these new emotions, the old 


agony returned; and from the midst of sorrow and 
darkness, hope arose like a star. A fond, wild hope 
—a hope that first faintly cheered her drooping 
heart—then kindled into certainty. 


The will she had obeyed was powerless 


She could yet 
be saved! 


father who had u d her fate 





to trammel her; the 
was no more, and she would be /re: True, she 
was already wedded ; but she had not seen her lord 
» was in France, Philip in Spain; and the mock 
is proxy could not be of sufficient 


She 
espousal with h 
strength to bind her while the rites between herself 
and Philip were unperformed. The chains were 
forged; but they had not yet received their final 


rivet. She would be free 


CHAPTER IV. 

Francis and Mary, together with the royal house 
hold, were awaiting the carriage which was to con- 
vey them to the Louvre, where the young king was 
to make first The 
timid Francis paced the gallery in nervous exeite- 


ment, while his sympathizing queen walked at his 


his appearance as sovereign 


side. His rapid strides soon separated them from 
their attendants, when Mary laid her hand on his 
arm, saying— 

‘Be composed, Francis ; you will meet no stran- 
= 

“No,” the 


alone with his consort, “ No, my Mary; I think | 


said new king, perceiving he was 











—— 








could face strangers bravely. It is meeting my own 
people and my own nobles that I fear—my people, 
to whom I owe solemn duties which [ feel incompe- 
tent to discharge; and my nobles, who know and 
note my incapacity Think you it is a light thing, 
Mary, for an inexperienced youth, like your poor 


husband, to mount the throne, and essay to govern 


minds superior to hisown? Will Francis of Guise, 
will Charles of Lorraine, will Navarre, or D’Au- 
male, or all the host of nobles whose sta!wart 


frames surrou id the throne; whose restless, active 


minds outplot my own—will they not scorn their 


puerie king, even while they bend the knee? Will 
! 


they long submit to a rule they despise 


“ Hlush, Francis! I will not listen to such mourn- 


>>> 


ful tales. These men are grayer than my young 
liege, and can boast the wisdom which experience 
brings ; but where can be found more kingly quali- 
ties than your goodness of heart, your kindly benevo- 
lence, your love of justice, your sense of right, your 
—your 

‘Stop,’”? my Mary, said the king, impressing a 
kiss on the lovely lips so eloquent with his praises ; 
“you are inventing as many virtues for Francis II 
as adorned the character of his illustrious namesake 
I will soon hear those sweet lips pronounce an 
eulogy on my valor and prowess in arms.”’ 

‘Not so; I am done with praises,’’ laughed Mary. 
“And now I shall entertain your majesty with a 
catalogue of faults. First, you are too humble.” 

“Now look,’ cried he, “how my only virtue 
plays deserter, and swells the frightful array against 
me! 


bmissive, which is child- 


ish; and too timid and shrinking, which is womanly; 


“ Then, you are too su 


and too fond of solitude, Which betits a hermit rather 
than a king; and——”’ 

Mary paused in her raillery, as she observed a 
tear glisten in the eye of her husband ; and throw- 
ing her arms around him, she added, with playful 
fondness— 

“ And al! these faults resolve themselves into one, 
which is, non-appreciation of your own noble nature 
In the breast of Francis beats the only traitorous 


heart in France; and I must detect and punish it 


now, lest it betray him hereafter. I say to vou now, 
my beloved. have covfidence in yourself.’ 


While the young sovereigns conversed thus, 
Catherine de Medicis walked the adjoining gallery, 


with her wild passions writhing like a nest of vipers 


J 

in her heart. She, proud, ambitious, and aspiring, 
had gloried in her position as queen during the reign 
of Henry and at his death, she gr eved less for the 
husband of her bosom than the pomp and power 


which he had conferred upon her, and which passed 
away with him lt was a galling reflection that 
her suecessor was one Who had grown from child- 
hood under her eye and authority ; one who had sat 
at her feet and reverenced her behests up to the 
moment when the sceptre passed from her grasp, 


and the fair protegé assumed the seat of the de- 


throned queen. Could she, she asked herself, sub- 
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mit to the rule of one from whom she was accus- 
tomed to exact obedience, in the very court where 


? Could she endure to shine 


she had ruled supreme 
a star of lesser magnitude in the galaxy which had 
gloried most in ker beams? ‘These bitter thoughts 
tormented the brain of the dethroned, engendering 
for her rival a deadly hate—a hate which, like a 
simoom, Withered and shriveled the kindlier feelings 
of her heart like summer flowers; a hate which 
called aloud for sacrifice which overcame a mo 
ther’s love for her first-born, and bade her thirst for 
his immolation—a hate which was not destined to 
be for ever impotent 

The carriage was announced, and the royal party 
proceed d as far as the staircase before the absence 
of the Queen Dowager was observed. A gentleman 
in Waiting returned in search of Catherine, whom 
he found so lost in her own reflections as to be 
unconscious of the departure of her party Francis 
and Mary drew back as she approached, to accord 
to the queen mother the precedence which had 
hitherto been her right, and Catherine swept onward 
to the first stair. Suddenly she started as though a 
serpent lay in her path; then raised her malignant 
eyes to Mary, saying— 

‘Pass on, madam; tt ts your turn now.”’ 

The young queen felt the covert bitterness of her 
mother-in-law’s words; but, bowing her acqui- 
escence, she and her royal consort led the way to 
the carriage. At its steps she paused; and, turning 
to Catherine, who ill deserved such gentle amia- 
bi ity, said— 

“ After you, dear madam, if you please 


Touched by the respectful te nderness of her man- 
ner, Catherine acce pte d her courtesy; the carriage 
rolled away to the Louvre, and in a short time Mary 
Stuart made her debut as Queen of I) 

And now the destiny of Mary Stuart had reached 
its culminating glory Queen of France and Scot- 
} 


land—the one the ind of her rth and ance stry, 


the other of her love and adoption—heir-presump- 
tive to the crown of England, then, as now, one of 
the most powerful kingdoms of Europe; fate seemed 
delighting to invest the fair young girl with the 
might and majesty of unexampled power. No less 
a favorite of Nature than of Fortune, the triumphs 
of the woman equaled those of the queen Her 


varied intellectual gifts, 


wr carefully cultivated 


accomplishments, commanded more than the respect 


or admiration of men; while ber queenly grace and 





wondrous loveliness elicited from all the rapturous 





homage which valor was wont to pay to beauty in 
those « hiv alr c aays 


But the mer 





jan once passed, the sun must de- 
scend; and the day that dawns with brightest pro- 
mise too often ends in clouds and storm 


itusband 


The virtues which Mary attributed to her 
and which she fondly hoped a manlier contidence in 


himself might make upparent, were destined to be 


undeveloped 4 short reign of a year and a half 


was all that was permitted the young sovereign; 


and Francis Uf. sank into the tomb, leaving no me- 











mento on the minds of men save having been the 
busband of the most remarkable woman of the age. 
We do no injustice to the monstrous heart of 


Catherine de Medicis to Say that she was elated by 


the death of her first-born The only obstacle in 
the way of her ambition was removed; and the 
widowed Mary descended from the throne, while 


Catherine (as regent during tl minority of her 





next son) regained the position of which she had 


been dk pr ived for a season 

Mary mourned the loss of a husband to whom 
she was tenderly attached, with all the abandonment 
of a young heart to its first grief; but the sorrow of 
the wife provoked the malice of the mother. She 
who rejoiced in the death of her son could not en- 
cure the tears which were shed to his memory 
They seemed not merely a tribute to the dead, but 
a reproach to the living. So many methods did the 
(Jueen Regent pursue to annoy the royal mourner 
that Mary felt that France, the beloved home of her 
childhood, could be no more an asylum for her. She 
turned her weeping eyes to the cold hills of Seot- 
land, and resolved to seek the land which still 
‘ lged her a queen. But the rude spirits of 
her native land frowned uninvitingly upon her; her 
recent bereavement still filled her heart with woe; 
and the memories of pleasures for ever passed were 
hts which served more clearly to reveal her pre- 
sent desolation. Sadly, and with prophetic feartul- 
ess, she bade adieu to France; and commenced 
that troubled pilgrimage which found no rest this 
side of heaven. 

The history of Mary Stuart has become a fireside 
tale Her joyless after life beset by vexations and 
misfortunes, without one point on which the mind 
can repose, saying ° here she tound pe ce’’—the 
faults or follies which those trials engendered — 
are familiar to all. And we may well imagine that 
the block seemed to her a fitting as well as welcome 


termination of a career so sadly disastrous 


CHAPTER V. 


‘¢ And now our bopes, like morning stars, 


Have one by one died out lnon 


Tuvs, the hopes which glimmered through the 
despair of Elizabeth vanished The ministry of 


fe 1\ t 


France was too we | aware ol the advantages result- 
from her projected union to permit it to be aban- 


joned. Even had the marriage been as distasteful 


to her country as it was to herself, matters had pro- 


ceeded too far for either party to retract w th safety 


or honor; and the unwilling bride was borne to 
T edo to meet her lord 
Ph p, anxious to make a favorable mpression 
on his br de, adorned himself with more than ordi- 
nary care. His short mantle, falling trom the lett 
shoulder, was gathered in graceful folds under the 
cht arm, and displayed to the best advantage his 


e person. The various orders 


ema but pre POSSess) 





which he wore were partially concealed by this 


« becoming vesture; but the collar and upper part of 


his doublet blazed with their broidery of jewels. 


His long beard and curling mustache were combed 


§ and perfumed with choicest extracts; and on his 


head he wore a hat peculiar to the times, from 
which drooped a singie white plume. The haughty 
severity of his countenance filled the timid princess 
with terror; and she gazed on him with the shrink- 
ing aspect of a frightened child. 

‘Hat’ said Philip after a moment’s pause, dur- 
ing Which the young girl’s aversion for her bride- 
groom Was apparent, “‘so you already see my gray 
hairs?’ 

She did not hazard a reply; and Philip, with a 
vanity Which belongs to age as well as youth, was 
piqued to find that a girl of sixteen would not at first 
sight fall in love with his yellow face 


The royal marriage was celebrated with the usual 





ceremonies; and Elizabeth performed her painful 
part with the air of one in a dream—one whose 
spirit was leading another lile in some far-off realm 
of faney, away from the poor frame it still endowed 
with sentience 

But turning from the altar, the air grew rare 
around her—tilled with an indescribable something 
fraught with sweet associations and happy memo- 
ries; those mysterious sympathies which, quicker 
than the sluggish senses, announce to the spirit the 


presence of its beloved Then the wandering mind 
ot the lady returned: aud the dowucast «¢ es, giancing 
rapid y and eagerly around, rested for a moment on 


the form they soughi 

Leaning against a column, with his mantle folded 
on his bosom, and his whole attitude eloquent of 
sorrow, stood the lover. His fine eyes Were bent on 
hers with the melancholy of despairing passion 
and, as she encountered their thrilling gaze, her head 
reeled and her footsteps faltered. 


‘“ Tremble not, lady mine,”’ said the royal bride- 


groom ‘On, on—to the door; the queen needs 
in 
air 


Queen! Yes, her fate was sealed, and she was 
now a Queen 

And thus they met who had parted in happiness 
and hope, believing that their next meeting would 
unite their loving hearts for ever—thus they met 
with an impassable gulf between 

Impassable, Elizabeth well knew it to be; and she 


roused her broken spirit, endowing it with womanly 
fortitude to gray ple with her fate. She felt that she 


was now the wife of Philip—the Queen of Spain. 





She felt, too, that she was the daus 
line ; and. animated by the heroic blood of he race, 
she resolved that neither her ancient lineage, her 


de should be 


exalted station, nor her womanly } 
dishonored 

Don Carlos still frequented his father’s court, and, 
for a season, hung upon the footsteps of his father’s 


queen ; but lip, chee k, and eye had grown obedient 


to her purpose, and Carlos watched v: vy fora 
token that he was still beloved In the Irving 
pes tious In Which the queen Was piu , she bore 
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herself with a gentle dignity that won the respect 


and love of all beholders 


V rn the swee images of lappiness anc ove 
Wi t t f hapy 1] 

which woman cherishes are stricken from her heart, 
she mourns, indeed, in anguish o’er her broken idols; 


but bows in sad submission to the great Iconoclast 


But, when the projects which the plotting brain of 


man has nurtured are overthrown by a mightier 


Disposer of events, his spirit rises in fierce though 


impotent rebellion against the hand which swept 


} 


across his path in desolation. Thus was it with 


Carlos 


His restless mind was filled with projects 
to amend or avenge his lot. He would strive against 


obstacles, struggle with impossibilities, and batile 


fate itself. 
The Queen of Spain sat by her open window, 
vacant listlessness the gorgeous 


Her bloom 


her beauty was more witching than ever—as the 


gazing im upon 


evening sky had waned in Spain; but 


soft beaming of the moon in meridian surpasses in 


flush of her red rising The pale, 


loveliness the 


pure face, the ethereal figure, were such as might 


and the gazer almost feared 


} 


ness dissoive 


have graced a vision; 


t such tragile love In air 


o see 


A rustling amid the arras caused her to turn her 


head ; 


, seemed tenantless. 


but the apartment, with the exception of her- 
Again the hangings stirred, parted; and Carlos 
was at her feet. 

‘You forget Don 


“] pray you leave me!” 


yourself, Carlos,’ said the 
queen 


‘Not until 


have told you long ago—but not until I teach you a 


I have told you all my love—no; that I 


portion of my suffering. Oh, Elizabeth, to see my 





bride torn fron my arms and worn upon the bosom 
that 


than man can bear, and | will not bear it 


of another, and other her and my oppressor! 


tis more 
“Hush! 
“To be thwarted 


hush!’ said the affrighted queen 


in the love of my youth, the 


only pure and holy passion of my heart,’ continued 


Carlos; “to feel my wrongs closing around me, in 


a line of fire, until the elements of bitterness and 


hatred seethe within my bosom like the accursed 
lake; to bear all this in smiling silence, as though I 
me. I wll speak, though half 


I well 


eared not is not for 
kingdom /és 


half the kingdom d/e¢ 


the ten—ay, and strike, though 





‘ Don Carlos, listen to me.” 
la d hand 


attention, and bent her gaze down into the depths of 


She her upon his arm to command 


his fierce eyes. Like an enraged lion tamed by a 


fearless human glance, he arose and stood in silence. 
fora moment, and then 


Whatever 


‘ Listen,”’ she repeated, 
this subject must be dismissed for ever 
my suflerings may have been, I have striven to bear 
them. My duties are clear to me, and I am resolved 
to fulfill them. The wife I would have been to you, 
had Heaven so willed it, I shail endeavor to be to 
’—here her voice 


father In the mean time’ 


if you ever loved me, throw no obstacles 


your 


faltered—‘* 
dy somewhat rugged Learn to 





in a path a 


whatever the Princess 
O* 


endure; and remember that, 
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of France may have been to you, the Queen of 


Spain is nawght. Leave me now, and seek me not 


again 
The fiery Spaniard gazed upon her with surprise 
She mar- 


stood so calm, so mild, so passionless, he 


veled at the spell in the few words she had spoken 
Whatever it might be, the strong man was power- 
less to resist it; 


floor, he 


and lifting his plumed hat from the 
When he reached 


ain to look upon the treasure he had 


turned away 


he turned ag 


lost. Her soft eyes met his, full of peaceful light 
He groaned aloud “Oh! Elizabeth!’ and was 
gone 

Then came her hour of pain and passion. The 


heart her strong will 
throbbed 


iad curbed so well in his pre- 


sence feartully now She cli =p d her 


! 


small hands to her side, and breathed in short, quick 


gasps, as though body and soul were parting. But 


her hour had xot yet come 


There are glorious records of holy men beset by 
dangers and temptations, who have held fast and 
firm their faith mid fiery tortures, and gone to their 


reward. The strong resolves of mind, unshaken by 


the weakness of the flesh to which it is allied, are, 


indeed, sublime. Less exalted perhaps, but scarce y 


less heroic, are the more secret struggles of woman 


when she listens to the pleadings of the passion she 


has inspired, sees the strong agony of the man she 


loves, yet falters not in her path of duty, turns not 


aside to speak one dangerous word of love or sooth- 


ing. She, too, has made a mighty sacrilice; she, 


too, will meet her reward 
Don Carlos retired from the presence of the queen 
the I Her 


his allayed 
resolute words had fallen like oil on troubled waters; 


with herceness of 


passions 


but, in the solitude of his apartment, his reflections 
He 


paced back and forth like an enraged tiger, mutter- 


on all that had passed added fuel to the flame 


ing vows of vengeance as he walked. ‘So good, 


so beautiful, so true! and lost to me! 


How has my 


heart been robbed! But I will yet recover my own: 
' Thank 
God, he has not on \ playe d the tyrant to me, but to 


Their 


chate as I do 


or, failing in that, I will have vengeance 
for 
The 


Netherlands are ripe for revolt, and only wait for a 


his people wrongs are my strength; 


they and pant for revenge 
leadet 


the 


He paused a moment, as though weighing 


consequences of some important step; then 


striking his breast resolutely, said—“ Their leader 
is HERE !”’ 

Having examined the lock of curious construction 
attached to his door, he closed and secured it; then 
examining his pistols, he placed them, with a small 
dagger, beneath his pillow, and retired to rest. 

The precautions of the prince were by no means 
for 


unnecessary, Philip was aware of Carlos’s 


angry feelings toward himself. He also knew that 
Don Carlos had been intriguing with the most disaf- 
fected of his subjects for the purpose of dethroning 


h mh 


t en 


and the king was not a man who would allow 
his only son to escape unpunished 


About midnight, Don Carlos was awakened by 
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feeling both arms grasped tightly. He opened his 
eyes; but all was dark. He essayed to rise, but 


found himself held firmly down. Suddenly, a stream 


‘ zht fell through the apartment, revealing to the 
tunate prince the nature and number of his 
ants. Around his head, he recognized the 

officers of the Inquisition; behind them were the 

Prince D’Eboli and Ruis de Goméz, favorites of his 

er, and foes to himself; and in their midst stood 
h himself At the command of his father, 

{ os arose; and, looking for his clothes, perceived 

they had been removed, and a suit of mourning sub- 

stituted 
_ 


‘What!’ he cried, “am I condemne 1 
He was with difficulty arrayed in the obnoxious 
its; but 


and, in this sombre dress, 


urmet resistance to ‘rior numbers was 





he was borne 


mavailing ; 
to the prison of the Inquisition. 
! did King 


To unal 


Ph 


the tender mercies of this tr 
p abandon his only child; bidding ‘the fathers’ 


get “the dignity of his birth, the splendor of his 
rank, the authority he bore in the narchy,’’ and 


mx 
with him as with the meanest of h 


is to excite the 





» prince had been so unfortunate ¢ 
“the fathers’? by pronouncing an eulogium 
n Calvin and Luther, of which 
plained to the king; 


this exhortation of Philip was 


ath ot 
they had com- 
that 

to 


bable 


it is, therefore, pro 


not requisite 


ire severity. 


ins 
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of Savoy she addressed —*“ what new grief is in 


? J well know the old sorrows cannot 


store for me 
move you thus.” 
“T was thinking of the King of Spain.” 
“ What of hi 
“ He is childless.’ 
‘What!’ gasped Elizabeth. ‘“ Don Carlos—have 


n?’? questioned the queen. 


they murdered him ? 
“sf know not, 


dearest,’’ said the duchess, kissing 


tenderly the brow of her niece; *“ but be calm, and 
I will tell you the rumors which are abroad. Some 


men say he was basely murdered by the emissaries 


of the king; others accuse him boldly of conspiring 
against the crown, and legalize the deed under the 
‘execution.’ 


hame ot 
*“ But Philip—what says he?” 
“The king asserts that he was the vict 


and professes to be in the dee pest affliction on 


m of dis- 
ease ; 
account of the loss of his heir.’’ 
‘False hypocrite !”’ 
The duchess was silent for several minutes, that 
Elizabeth t Finding 
her calm and silent, she besought her to rise. 


‘No, aunt,” 


face as she Spx ke; 


might regain her self-control 


she answered, faintly, covering her 


“7 cannot rise now 


1 


‘The king may expect to see you, under the cir- 


cumstances,”’ suggested the duchess ; for she desired 


that 
tered and concealed, should not be | 


the feelings of her niece, so sedulously mas- 


ed now. 


etray 


‘Excuse me to him. I cannot see Aim 


r shuddering frame and pallid features con- 





gy oP ; He 
CHA PTER VI. ; vineed the duchess that the appearance of Elizabeth 
$ would betray rather than conceal her secret, and 
Ix the apartment which had witnessed the intru- $ she urged her no further 
sion of Don Carlos, Elizabeth lay upon her couch; “* Poor child,’’ murmured the sympathizing Mar- 
while near her sat a tall, fine-looking woman, with garet; “she has struggled with a great grief and 
her embroidery in her hand. The lady suspended endured long; no marvel her strength fails her in 
her work, and leaned upon the frame, as though her this terrible catastrophe.” 
mind was filled with other images, to the exclusion Thank Heaven, humanity cannot exdvre for ever! 
of f and flowers; and ever and anon her eyes The heroic spirit of Elizabeth had wrestled bravely 
grew moist and dim. She quietly wiped the tears with its woes, but the fragile frame was exhausted 
away, and continued musing until her dark eyes by the contest. In two months more, another he 
filled again. was born to Spain; and the grave closed kiudly over 
Aunt,” said Elizabeth—for it was the Duchess the broken heart of Elizabeth. 
tO HESS. 
(A LITTLE STATUE ON THE MANTLE IN MY STUDY.) 
EY 8. ANNA LEWIS. 
Goppess oF Beacty! and eternal Youth! ? Such life and light thou shed’st upon my way; 
Stray spark from Eden, ere the Serpent came Such living freshness breath’st upon the flowers 
And fastened on the human heart his tooth, That droop beside the fountain of my soul; 
And earth assumed a different hue and name! So much dost speak of Bacchanalion hours ; 
Lovely ideal! beatifie beam! How proudly thou didst bear the nectar bowl! 
For which Canova made a house of clay, How one ill step o’erwhelmed thee with disgrace, 
No more thou art to me a poet’s dream, . And Ganymédes won thy high, celestial place 
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[ue French have long been considered the arbi- whose heads are also covered with immense caps, 
ers of Fashions in dress; and so exclusively has still higher than the queen’s. No hair is visible 
lic attention been directed to Paris for the origin 
all changes in costume, that people have almost 
gotten the other nations of Europe had tailors, 
ntuamakers, and milliners We are intend- 
zs, in this volume of the Lady’s Book, to give 
ustrations of the costumes of ladies in the Old 
Vorld—in Old World times. These ancient modes } 
e yet retained in many countries, as we shall 
it out. As the costume of the French ladies has 
een pretty fully illustrated in the last volume of the 
idy’s Book, we now begin with 
THE TOILET OF GERMANY. 
ishion seems to have been more than usually 
icious Nn the fancies she has displayed in the 
dornment of the natives of Germany, and singular 
re the descriptions given by old travelers of their \ 
ious and often splendid attire 
?omponius Mela, in his ‘ Deseription of the An- 
ent Germans,”’ iii. 17, says: “ The rich wore a 
earment, not flowing loose, as the Sarmatians and 
Parthians, but girt close, and showing the shape of 
everv limb; they also wore the skins of wild beasts: 
se bordering on the Rhine without choice or 
cety; those in the interi parts Were more curious 
the selection, as not having acquired by com- 
ce ataste for other apparel They chose par- 
ilar beasts; and, having stripped off the furs, 
egated them with spots and pieces of the skins and her ma esty’s coiffure is surmounted by a crown. 
of marine animals, which the exterior parts of the Her shoes are long, and vi ry pointed 
an and seas, unknown to the Romans, produced The two heads given beneath are copied from the 
dress of the women was not different from that *“ Nuremberg Chri e,”’ of the year 1493 
the men, except that the women frequently wore 


en robes, and variegated them with purple; not 
extending part of the upper garment into sleeves, 
ut leaving the whole arms and part of the bosom 
n Montfancon’s “Monarchie Francaise,” is a 
did print of Isabelle of Bavaria, wife of Charles 


~—} 


1e is represented as being very fond of rich 
1 costly attire, and is accused by Brantome of 

hing the French ladies great extravagance in 
ess. Certainly, in the picture to which we allude, 


er majesty is magnificently habited; covered with a 





fusion of jewels, and wearing the tall head-dress i . 
hich was the fashion in France for so many after { 2 


ears, and was called a horned cap. The robe worn 


y Isabelle is adorned with embroidery and jewels; The peasants of Germany are celebrated for wear- 
s is also her train, which is immensely long, trim- 


ing gay-colored petticoats, exceedingly full and short; 
ied 


with ermine, and supported by two ladies, strange-looking head-dresses; and blue, red, or pink 
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stockings. Their coiffures have been long celebrated 


for their immense height and grotesque appearance 


The 


in 


horned cap, for so many years fa grand mode 


France and England, was imported from Ger- 


many. Small skull-caps, which entire conceal the 


hair, are very generally worn to the present day. 


The better class of peasants have curiously-shaped 


“Ee 


. 
3 
} 


g 





¢ 
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" some lack satin or velvet; others of lace 


islin, plaited and stiffened like wings ; the upper 
“ap, 
The 


part, of colored sii resembles a sku and is 


mamented behind with two large bows hair. 


when these head-dresses are worn, is quite flat upon 
the torehead; but when the skull-cap Is used without 
the two wings underneath, curls adorn the forehead 


The 


puently 


gowns are high up to the throat, which is 


fre- 


encircled with a broad necklace or band. 


The women are fond of gaudy colors, and often wear 


dark bine or scarlet shoes 


In Wirtemberg, a black jacket is generally worn 


over the laced boddice. It has long sleeves to the 


wrist; and is often left open to the waist 


S0 as to 


show the bright-colored vest beneath The petti- 


coats scarcely hang over the knees; 
full. and 
The cn 


ribbon 


they are very 
colores round the bottom. 


have a 1 border 


mise is olten tied at the throat with a broad 
sometimes it has long sleeves a 
The 


ymacher with yellow; and 


nd a worked 


boddice is usually se 


iT I laced over 


a blue st the wide petti- 


coat is White, with a broad border of blue and yel- 
Ww Stockings are worn of all colors; also girdles 


or belts. The coiffures are various: sometimes a 


little black skull-cap is seen, with a bow at the top; 





- 
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L 
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or the hair hangs in long plaits behind, and a large 


gilt 


comb ornaments the top of the head 


F sntiv. | . 1 > —? }! k lace : 
juently, however, an Immense cap of Diack lace s 


worn, and forms a fan that stretches far beyond the 


face The crown is merely two rolls of scarlet silk, 
with ribbons hanging from it. 

Near Frankiort, the peasants are not dressed in 
such gaudy colors as many of those already de- 
scribed. The women have full petticoats, frequently 


The 


the 


of black, brown, or some dark color. boddice 
chemise 
The 
A colored 


a crimson sash hangs 


is laced with crimson, so as to show 
beneath, and ornamented with silver buttons. 
shiit-sleeves are tied in at the elbow. 
handkerchief covers the neck; 
from the girdle; and a little blue cap conceals all 
the hair, except the chignon behind. 


A very singular-shaped, high, flat cap, which 





somewhat resembles a plate set up on its edge, is 
peculiar to the women of this district 
The Saxon peasants in the neighborhood of Dres- 


The 


women wear dark petticoats, white jackets, sleeves, 


den have a curious and variegated costume 


and aprons; and a scarlet handkerchief pinned over 


the neck, the ends hanging down from under the 


jacket. No hair is visible 


is a tight cap of crimson, with a white border round 


Frequently, the coiffure 


the face. An immense frill, like a ruff, surrounds 





the neck ; 


the 


in front, it is tied with a large b 


and cap behind is adorned with one equally 


immense, of crimson. Another coiffure is a colored 
head, and 


Colored 


handkerchief, tightly pinned round the 
ornamented at the back with large bows. 
shoes or slippers are often seen. 

The coiffure of the Saxons, near Altenburg, is 


very singular. First of all, a broad band encircles 


the forehead, nearly touching the nose; thence rises 


a long black funnel. covered with silk or velvet; 


gradually tapering to the point, whieh is small, and 
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§ the head; and, passing under the chin, leaving only 
{ the nose, eyes, and mouth visible, is fastened with 


{ an enormous rosette of large bows, also b ick. 








2 This head-dress is pre bably the remains of the 
German fashion in coiflures, Which were tormerly so 

celebrated for their height and extraor« lary shape 

When abroad, the women often tie a guy-colored 

handkerchiet or over the « ’ 1 let the 

ends hang down behind Altogether, this costume 

the most curious of an nm (ae \ tt ex sS 

ive s tness of U peti t b it ¢ rs 

compos ng the dress, and the hig caps form a tome 

rnamented with a frill. No ribbons adorn this coif- ensemble that is very remarkable to foreigners. 
e; but a broad black band holds it firm! f 
ee + 
rt T »] rs YA val ‘ > D 


WHEN we gather round o 


























Consecrated by the birth , Blessed thought! while gazing where 
Of our eldest, d ing boy, Stands, unfilled, the vacant chair 
© y one thing mars our Vv: 2 
¢ Many arents, k land od 
Tis the dreary corner. where § z “ 
, Lost to them the e brood, 
Stands, unfilled, the vacant chair! ‘ 
§ s their Make tand day, 
Little Mary, bright and blest $ ugh he took the way! 
Early sought her heavenly rest é Shall we, therefore, 1 mur. where 
Oft we se er in r eams— Stands, unfilled, one vac t chair? 
Then an a e she seems! 
Little Mary ingel st’ 
But we ner see he where . 
Stands, unfilled re vacant chair Prom tay | Pp Aiea 
Look upon us I ‘ ! 
But *twere sinful to repine; Fi swith t t mi 
Much of »)me and mine Q Keep o’er us t watchful e : 
Has the gentle Shepherd given. Often fill the vacant chair 
——+- eer — 
RANCES Ss osGOOD 
Let me be free! free as the air— Let me be free! free as a bird— 
Free as a bird on the wildwood spray; Then my carol shall ceaseless ris 
Swinging with music and rapture there, By full many a @lad he ‘ 
Having its own sweet will and way With a thrill at the sweet surprise. 
Free asa bird! let me be free— Let me be free ee as the 
Let me but fly where’er I will; Free as a bird on the v “ spray 
Now to the! that lights the rill y as long as it wants a 
Free asa bird! let me be free, F ree—free—fi us the 
Singing my eart t clear and true; I t ] tas thet r ud 
Then the music you love shall be Gathering glory everyw 
Worthy of love, and me, and you Weaving the day a golde1 roud 
Let me be free! free as the air— Let me but sing whate’er I w 
Free as a bird on the wildwood spray { Thine the tenderest song s | be; 
Swaving to music andr ure there. Let me but fly, and may be st 
Having for ever its own wild way. ( I shall rather remain with thee, 
“age me up, and I will not sing; { Free—free—free as t ul 
Or, if the melody must have way, ‘ Free as a bird or ew \ as "Vv; 
I ered shall be its fairy wing, $ Warbling, wandering everyw 
Barred, jike mine, from rightful play. ‘ Having its own sweet will and way. 











ii i IR ASURY 
THE TRUE LIFE. ¢ tumult and confusion That is a vale in which 
thrones totter and empires tremble, and where the 
fF REV. JOHN 8. STONE, D.D. vast collection of human things, like the waters of 


A MAN may have been aive along time, vet never an ever stormy lake, ceaselessly toss themselves 
ave tasted of man’s true life—for man’s true life is into noise and violence. Ambition is there, and 


] ‘ — . > ‘ © ‘ ~ ~ » > » 
pot measured by his years! For, even allowing pleasure is there, and avarice is there; envy and 
, pride, malice and revenge, sensuality and lust, dis- 


that a man sleeps as little, eats as little, and wastes 


as little time as that emperor who at last sleeps content and contentiousness, selfishness and mean- 
} ‘ ‘ I oO who at lias I } 
beneath the dome of the Invalides. or as little as is ness are there. And better things are there—human 





possible ; and supposing that, into all the hours thus loves and friendships ; the benevolence that wisheth 
saved, he crowds the most intense intellectual well, and the beneticence that dveth well tor Lime 5 
action, the most compacted social enjoyments, the honor that scorns the littleness of wrong to man, 
most incessant devotion to business, the most suc- and patriotism that burns with zeal to see its coun- 
cessful results of high mental effort; so that, looking try great; deep thoughts and high imaginings; elo- 
at the dense collection of busy moments, thoughts. quence and poetry; monuments that entomb the 
labors, and joys, and at the powerful an ’ spark ing bones, and books that embalm the minds of olden 
rush of the tide of being through all its sluices., he generations—ail these are there in that valley of 
is strongly impelled to exclaim, again and again, with restlessness, and. like them, countless things besides. 
the great novelist, Sat est vizrisse. Sat est viz- And yet, in that wide darkness, all is dead It is 
sse; still, he may have gone through with all this, not /7fe, but death that makes the mighty movement 
oul ent uat-cis teen hance to tive. om Or 00 the The soul there is cut off and cast away from God; 
true end and purpose of his being are concerned and spiritual deadness, a death in sin, has settled 
down in all that valley of moving shadows. When 


He may have gone through it without one right 





thought or feeling towards God, and without having the living Spirit of God comes and does his quicken- 
' ing work on the soul, he makes the dead alive as 


formed a single habit, or acquired a single principle, 





which can render his futurity happy He only has emphatically as if the power of God were to take 
begun to /ére who has resolved and begun to live a breathless, bloodless body, breathe once more into 
for God, for heaven, and for eternity! In! terms its nostrils, pour the blood anew into circulation 
the true Christian alone knows what it is to live | through its veins, and set it up again on its feet, a 
say not that this Christian has a hicher degree of seeing and a moving thing When the Spirit does 
intellectual activity, strength. and « vyment than his quickening work, he brings back the soul from 
such aman as has been supposed. He may have the state in which it is cut off and cast away, into 
more or less of this sort of life. according to the vital union with God. He takes the severed branch, 
natural character of his mind: but I sav the true re-engrafts it into the great vine of life, and thus 
Christian has another Zind of lif 1 kind of which brings it into connection with those spiritual influ- 
the merely intellectual man. | ver eminent, ences which make it bud and blossom, and bring 
polished, and renowned he may be, knows nothing; forth the fruits of life eternal , 
a life which shall be growing intense and perfect Herein is life—the e of holy love; the life that 
ver, When that of the mere intellectualist. or of is in God himself; the life that looks on man’s for- 
the earthly voluptuary, shall have gone out in dark mer death and triumph; the lite that looks on Him ! 
death who is now its source, and rejoices; the lite that ' 
The Christian alone, I repeat, knows what it is sees God in all things without; the life that feels t 
truly to live Hence, the Holy Spirit is said to God in the new marvels within; the life that is . 
quicken or make alive those whom it brings to “hid with Christ in God,” and yet the life that I 
repentance, faith in Christ, and love toGod. Pre- develops true Christian godliness in man. It is the ! 
viously to this heavenly work, they are “dead, dead life of that soul which has been baptized, not only I 


) trespasses and in sins.’’ The votary of pleasure. with water, but also with the Ho/y Ghost; and which 





St. Paul saith, “is dead even while she /iveth.” feeds, not only with the senses on sacramental ele- 

And so, by nature, are all equally dead Before the ments, but also by faith on the perfect righteousness li 
Spirit quickeneth, all are “sitting in darkness and of Christ. It is the life of that soul which hates sin, = 
the shadow of death.”’ Over the condition of fallen and loves holiness; which has renounced the world u 
man spir tua death casts evervwhere its dark, and embosomed itself in the church: and which, h 
melancholy shade. In that gloomy valley of sin though it sojourns for labor and for trial upon earth, h 
there is, indeed, what men ea// life; aud it makes a vet has its home, and Jooks for its rest, only jm fa 
vast stir, and throws the wide darkness into mighty heaven. : - 








say “the 
And 


This is the life of which I speak, when | 


Christian only knows what it is truly to live.”’ 

though he may be born into this life even in the 
sweet hours of childhood, amid the still thoughts 
of the closet, and by the silent invoking of God’s 


truth, as well as in the reasoning days of manhood, 
among the sacred doings of the sanctuary, and by 
shed through visible means; though this 


the >} 


life be 


cealed meadow-brook that scarce murmurs its hidden 


rit 


noiseless in the tenor of its way as the con- 


music on the listener’s ear; and though it leave the 


in outward seeming, but like other men, 


Christian, 

only superior in gentleness and humility, in purity 
and goodness; yet is it a most wondrous life. The 
mere man of the world knows nothing like it; it 
diflers trom all other life as widely as the spiritual 


diflers from the sensual, or as obedience from re- 


bellion 

Ask the man who has long been groping amid the 
dim shadows of error, fashioning a god to please 
himself, and deny.ng the only Lord that bought him, 
per- 


‘delivered from the 


when—atfter many wanderings, 


t last 


how he teels 


haps—he finds himself : 
power of darkness and translated into the kingdom 
ot God’s dear Son,”’ with the truth as it is in Jesus 
love ol God 
Ask 
how he feels when, after having 
hell, he 


to tremble on the verge of the 


“shining clearly within him, and the 


shed abroad in his heart by the Ho y Ghost 


the Intidel scofler 


laughed at sin, and and God has been 


made to see his sins, 


pit, and to feel within himself the wrath of God; 


and when, from this state, he has been led by the 
gentle hand of mercy to the Cross of Christ, to 
peace in believing, and to the sweetness of recon- 
ciliation with the Father. Ask the miser how he 


feels when God has cured his heart of that cancer, 


the love of money; showed him that the soul was 


a silver idol; torn away the 


not made to be married to 
metal casings from around his heart: cut the strings 
which bound him down to his treasures; and brought 


him 


th to feel how precious are the Christian’s 


hopes, how sweet is “the luxury of doing gox . 
how rich even in anticipation is “the inheritance of 
the saints in light,’’ and how glorious is the liberty 


Ask the merely moral 


has shined into 


of the unbound child of God 


man how he feels when the Spirit 


showed 


his heart and him its hidden defilements; 
undermined his foundation on the sand, and toppled 
to the earth the proud edifice of his self-righteous- 
ness, and then led him to the Rock Christ, and taught 
him to build there a house that shall never fall—a 
house joined to its foundation, and cemented in every 
part by a faith that appropriates the perfect righteous- 
ness of the Saviour. Ask the gay and thoughtless 
votary of pleasure how she feels when, after having 
lived tor vears amidst wreathed smiles and flatteries 
and mirth; after having ridiculed the man of prayer, 
the deep strugglings of the penitent heart, and the 
heavenly joys of the worshiping believer; and after 
having schooled herself ‘nto a levity that could not 
fasten its thought on solemn truth, into an ignorance 


that could not grasp the simplest element of religion, 


PRPs 


and into a blindness that could not discriminate 


among the very first principles of the new life, 
When, alter all this, she is made (if such almost 
miracles are yet wrought on earth) a thinking and 


, } 
serious, enlightened and firm, cbedient and loving 


child of God, through faith in a crucified Redeemer; 
finds the spell of her enchanting delusions broken, 


and the vanities of her thoughtless life dispe "se d 


for ever; throws off her follies; lets go the hands 


that had led her in the gay whirl and the wild dance 


of the world; comes forth the calmly serious, cheer- 


fully reflective, and rationally happy pupil of Christ; 


and realizes, at length, that she is living in the light 


of God’s countenance, within the circle of eternal 


realities, and amidst the activities of a heavenly life 
And, finally, ask the ripened Christian how he feels 
when, alter having been made a new creature, he 
has gone, for long years, conflicting with doubt, or 
striving alter 


darkness, or difficulty, resisting sin 


against and 
up 


ng on the arm of his Beloved, broug 


and watching temptations ; 


the 


pel fection, 


seen coming from wilderness 


is atl iengin 


lean ht out upoa 


the borders of his heavenly Canaan, victorious over 
the world and over his own corruptions; his hands 
well skilled in the heavenly work and warfare of 
his profession; his faith strong, his hope mature 


and love a most divine flame; his activities 


his 


trained and delighting in doing good and in winning 


the world to Christ; his sympathies with the cause 


ot God, and his word, all warm, and deep, and 


steady ; his thoughts and faculties intensely occupied 


on the momentous things of truth and duty in time, 


and of truth and blessedness in eternity; the pulses 


of a begun and a glorious immortality beating high, 


and sometimes thrillingly through all the channels 


of his soul; and all things within him gathering 
strength and confidence for the hour when he is to 
pass from his benign activities among his fellow- 


men to his final victory over death, and to his full 
sk all of these how 





entrance upon life. Ask each, a 
they feel when thus brought into vitality of union 
with Christ, into the mystery of communion with 
the Spirit, and into the reality of fellowship with the 
We feel 


ho conception, we never 


Father, and they will answer, one and all 


that of which we had once 


knew what it was really to dive tll we thus began 


to live for God, for heaven, and for eternity All 
our previous existence was but feverishness and 
shadows, empty dreams, and vain triflings; the 


madness of presumption; the delirium of the heart; 
the bondage of reason; a chase after phantoms; and 
a grasping of pain in the midst of pleasure, and of 
disappointment in the midst of suecess. We never 
knew what it was to live till we learned it with the 
Christ 


Apostle in /iving for Christ. Here is life, 


in us the hope of glory;’’ the Holy Spirit ruling ow 


obedient wills, and “the love of God shed abroad 


the soul undividedly consecrated to 
of God 


abuse; time ennobled by receiving illapses from 


in our hearts ;”’ 


her Saviour; all the gifts used without 






eternity; and earth made glorious by revealed opeu- 


ings into heaven 
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My dear reader, if what has now been said has 
given you any just conception of what it is to live, 
all 


your attention to the remark that this life, in all its 


and of what human life should be, let me ask 


fullness, may be yours. Peculiar as it is, and full 
of the high mysteries of God, it may all be yours. 
Neither human skill, indeed, nor human power can 
produce it, while the skill and power of God are 


slighted; for it has God for its author, and, without 


his authorship, cannot even begin to be. But, by 
his grace, it may be both begun and perfected in 


it. Wondrous 


its nature and its developments, a little child 


vet | 
SCCKS 


every heart that desires and 


as ¢ 





may realize them all. In order to this, nothing is 


required of any one but that he should be humble 


q 





we 
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But her cheek in its crystal with pleasure will glow 
And mirror its bloom in the bright wave below 
A health to sweet woman! the days are no more 
When she watched for her lord till the revel was o'er 


And smoothed 


the white pillow, and blushed when he 
came 


As she pressed her cold lips on his forehead of flame 


Alas for the loved one! too spotless and fair 

The joys of his banquet to chasten and share ; 
Her eye lost its light that his goblet might shine 
And the rose of her cheek was dissolved in his wine 


Joy smiles in the fountain, health flows in the rills 


ons of silver unwind from the hills; 


the bac 


As their ribl 


They breathe not the *hanal’s dream 


mist of 


























and teachable, submissive and obedient: that he ° But the lilies of innocence float on their stream 
should cast down pride and throw away rebellion, 3 , ; 
. ‘ Then a health and a welcome to woman once more 
and yield the heart freely to the influences of the She brings us a passport that laughs at our door 
Spirit and the requirements of truth. God is infi- {Jt js written on crimson—its letters are pearls— 
nitely desirous, and incessantly seeking, to generate 2 It is countersigned Natur so, room for the Girls 
this life in all your souls; and to him, unopposed, 
the work, all wondrous as it is, is perfectly simple 
and easy. Look at the little blade of grass in sum- 3 OUR GRANITE HILLS 
mer, and see how silently it grows in green life and 
beauty. Not easier to the power of God is that “Thanks be to God for the mountains 
simple process than to the same power is the mys- ; BY MRS. SARAH JOSEPHA HALE 
tery of the new birth: and of the divine life which g : 
follows it, In the heart that lige nuously and obe- ; be ~<a ree . — we seein — 
m > To mountain-tops belong! 
diently yields to all that God wou!d have it feel and ; The law from Sinai’s summit came; 
do If you are not willing to yield thus; if you 3 eam Shen enaved ae? 
have too much pride or prejudice, or hatred of holi- 3 And Genius, on Parnassian heights, 
ness, to give up your hearts to God, and to take the His banner first unfurled ; 
stand in the world which he requires, then the work $ And from the Seven-hilled city waved 
will never be done. But if you ave willing thus to 3 The sword that swayed the world! 
yield, and thus to be, and thus to do what God Then let us raise the hymn of praise— 
requires, then the work shall be done—done even in So us Ge Ete won nts 
your hearts, and done with a sweetness and a pre- } And mountale-tope are altars, ost 
: . To lift the soul to heaven 
ciousness of result which shall make you long after 
the ripeness of your new life, and glory only in that ugh Europe’s plains are crushed with chains 
Cross on which your old hangs, crucified with As every tyrant wills, 
Christ $ Yet Freedom’s light is flashing bright 
é Along Helvetia’s hills! 
elcesin And should our Eagle stoop his wing 
SONG. $ O’er prairie, plain, or sea, 
; Mount Washington an eyry holds 
FOR A TEMPERANCE DINNER, TO WHICH LADIES ; Of deathless liberty ! 
WERE INVITED $ Then let us raise the song of praise- 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, M. D } To us the heights were given; 
2 Our Granite Hills are altars all, 
A NEALTH to dear woman! she bids us untwine é To lift our hopes to heaven 
From the cup it encircles, the fast-clinging vine ; ¢ 
<9 
SONNET.— ATHEI OF WATERS 
BY WM ALEXANDER 
It flows through endless woods, in channel deep, Monsters of wilderness their might unfold 
Whose banks precipitously tower sublime ; As through the incense-loaded fields they stra‘ 
Till, gliding on, it widens in a southern clime, Or rest beneath the solitary shade, 
And rolls a sea, which no rude barriers keep : Which wildwoods’ amphitheatre had made, 
Father of waters! on thy waves of old Yet on, still on, thy billows sweep alway, 
The red man, merrily, in his canoe, § Past cities, or through shades and forests browr f 
Oft sailed along. And nigh thy waters blue, ‘ Scenes, now, of white men’s glory and renown bh 
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We give another cape this month, still different 











from those last presented. It is of lace, and is suit- 


able for a dinner dress, or for a small evening com- 
pany. 
No 


lace 


It is of guipure 
Neck rib- 


2 is a collar 4 da Vandyke. 


and fastened with a knot of ribbous. 





bons are a distinguishing peculiarity of this season. 


worn of very bright colors, usually em- 





They are 

! lered. and are tied close to the throat. The 
juare flat knot, usually called a “sailor’s tie,”’ is 

most fashionable. Three-quarters of a yard only is 
needed for this; otherwise, the ends would be too 
long. As it is tied loosely, it does not crease the 


ribbon, as might be supposed. Cuffs of the same, 
plaited closely to the wrist and widening in a kind 
of ruffle around the arm, are much worn. They are 
very convenient, as they do not soil 80 soon as mus- 
lin or linen. One yard will make a pair 


The morning caps, Nos. 3 and 4, are very simple 


nd graceful. No. 3 is suitable for the evening 
TO THE FA 
BY MIS8s ¢ 


ART thou then false? thou who wert ever dear 


To this, my yearning heart ? 


Hast thou forsaken me? Be once sincere, 
And tell me—must we part? 

Is there no love remaining in thy breast 
For me. thou false one, now 


H. 








toilet of a middle-aged lady. The ribbon may, of 
course, be that color which best suits the wearer. 
No. 5 is a quiet, plain head-dress. A simple band 


of rich lace, which may be fastened at each side 


No. 5. 





either with ribbons or ornamental hair-pins. fany 
ladies who have a fine braid of hair, prefer this to 


covering it with a cap. 


BENNET. 


Is this the constancy thou hast professed ? 
, 


Is this thy solemn vow 


Away! I will not love thee! leave me—co! 
An erma e thine 

And rail may be deen—but oh ' 
N 8 : 








LADY’S CARD-CASE. 
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Matertals—light and dark green and dark scarlet work it as directed for the scarlet and light green: 


chenille, each one skein ; one skein each of purse- } join on the scarlet silk, and repeat the third and 


twist, bright gold color, white, and bright scarlet; § fourth rounds. Commence again with the light 





steel hook No. 18. } green chenille, and repeat until the colors have al! 
been worked in three times. Finish the top with 


Make a chain of sixty stitches in bright gold color; one round of light green chenille in double erochet. 


taking both sides of the chain of scarlet silk; one 


unite the ends, and work one round in plain double 


erochet round in silver twist, double crochet, taking the loop 
24 round.—Join on the lightest green chenille; { at the back of preceding round; crochet the silver 
work in plain double crochet, taking both sides of twist down the sides, and unite the bottom with it 
the chain in preceding round by working through the loops on each side. Work 
3¢ round.—In gold color, single open crochet, one round more at the top. with the dark green che- 
taking the loops at the back of the chenille . nille, in double crochet, as before: then. on one side 
ith rannd.—Plain double crochet, working through make three loops with the scarlet chenille, by making . 
both sides of the chain as before fourteen chain stitches, the fiffeenth single crochet 
Wh ronnd.—Join on the dark scarlet chenille, and into the tenth in last round. Make it upon a eard 
work as direeted for the licht green and line with white satin: place three silver brut 
loin on the white silk and the third and fourth tons on the side opposite to where the scarlet loops 
round then join on the dark green cheniie, and are a 














EDITORS’ 


Tue beginning of a new volume and a new year 
naturally excites the inquiry—What have we to do? 
To answer this question rightly, we must well under- 
stand, not only what we have done, but also what we 

ive intended to accomplish. What has been our aim ? 
The Lady’s Book has had, from the first, but one grand 
design—to subserve the best interests of Woman 

What a wonderful change in public opinion concern- 
ing the powers of the female mind has been effected 
since our journal was first published! Then—that is, 
little interest was taken in 


The subject of 


twenty years ago—very 


female education ‘*woman’s rights’’ 
ud been foolishly and clamorously urged by a few, 


who, with a ** zeal without knowledge’’ or discretion, 
would have broken down the barriers of true modesty, 
snd destroyed the retiring graces of woman’s nature, 


in which her most beneficial influence is concealed, 
like the flower in its calyx 

Gently to unfold this flower, as the sun’s rays in the 
spring warm and expuznd the rose till its beauty is seen 
and its sweet incense induces the admirer to preserve 
t for its virtues as well as its loveliness, has been the 
work of the Lady’s Book. 

And now, who questions the beneficial influence of 
~voman’s cultivated intellect? or doubts the great 
effect it is to exercise on the improvement and happi- 
ness of the world? 

We are intending, in this Table, to serve up a few 
of the recent opinions of English and American writers 
on these interesting subjects—Woman, and her intel- 
leetnal and moral influence, selected from works not, 
probably, yet seen by the greater portion of our readers. 
And first from a true poet :— 
Woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse: could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference : 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care: 
More as the double-natured poet each ; 

Till, 


Like perfect music unto noble words; 


at the last, she sct herself to man 


And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summed in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 

But 


Then comes the statelier Eden back to men; 


like each other, even as those who love 


hen reigns the world’s great bridals chaste and calm; 
hen springs the crowning race of humankind 
Mery l 


these things be !—Tennyson’s Princess 


We come to men for philosophy, to women for con- 


eolation. And the thousand weaknesses and regrets; 
Tie sharp sar sot the minutie that taike up sorrotw— 
ali these, whieh | would have betrayed to nu maa—not 
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TABLE. 


even to him the dearest and tenderest of all men—lI 


showed without shame to thee, my mother !—Buiwer. 


The difference between the mental qualities of the 


we apprehend, far more to education 


At all events, there is no such natural 


sexes is Owing, 
than to nature 
} 


difference as warrants the distinction we make in the 


mental discipline we provide for them. There are cer- 
tain professional studies with which no one thinks of 
vexing the mind of any one, man or woman, but those 
who intend to practice the professions; but why, in a 
good English library, there should be one-half of it, 
and that the better half, which a young woman is not 





expected to read—this we never could understand, and 


never reflect on with common patience. Why may not 
u Locke, or a Paley, or a Dugald Stewart, train the 
mind of the future mother of a family? Or why may 
not an intelligent young woman be a companion for her 
brother or her husband in his more serious moods of 
thought, as well as in his gayer and more trifling’ 
Would the world lose anything of social happiness or 
moral refinement by this intellectual equality of the 
two sexes? You vex the memory of a young girl with 
dictionaries and vocabularies without end; you tax her 
memory in every conceivable manner; and, at an after 
age, you give the literature of sentiment freely to her 
pillage; but that which should step between the two 
—the culture of the reason—this is entirely forbidden 
If she learns a dozen modern languages, she does not 
read a single book in one of them that would 
make her think. 
same distinction is preserved 


piety—some of them maudlin enough—are thrust, with 


any 
Even in her religious library, the 
Books of sentimental 


kindest anxiety and most liberal profusion, upon her ; 
any work of theology, any work that discusses and 
examines, excluded. — Blackwood’s 


Magazine. 


is as carefully 
* oa * * * * * * * 

But matters are mending, and will continue to mend 
There are so many women of richly cultivated minds 
who have distinguished themselves in letters or in 
society, and made it highly feminine to be intelligent 
as well as good, and to have elevated as well as amiable 
feelings, that, by and by, the whole sex must adopt a 
new standard of education. It must, we presume, be 
by leaders of their own, starting out of their own body, 
that the rest of the soft and timid flock must be led.— 


Ibid. 


The mothers of this generation must form the men 
and women of the next. No degree of masculine ecul- 
tivation can make up for a lack of mental and physical 
development in woman. It is the mother who gives 


the elements of greatness Every duy’s observation 





teaches us this lesson; and no society, no nation 
can advance where the culture, and all that goes to 
form the character of woman, are neglected; and no 
nation can fail of greatness where women are held in 
genuine respect 

We have s ttle of the Rights of Women 
Her fi st might is to education, in its Widest sense— " 
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such education as will give her the full development of 
all her personal, mental, and moral qualities. Having 
that, there will be no longer any question about her 
rights; and rights are liable to be perverted to wrongs 
when we are incapable of rightly exercising them. 
Give woman health, beauty, high intelligence, and 
that purity of soul and benevolence of heart which 
belong to her nature, and she would have no difficulty 
in making her proper place in society; for she would 
have the forming of the thought, and taste, and moral 
sentiment of the world. It seems hard to regenerate 
the world; but the work would be easy, if we could 
but see the means which God has appointed. We have 
only to give full play and free development to the love 
principle, which finds its form and expression in the 
pure nature of woman, in order to reform the world. 

There is no danger that we shall ever esteem too 
highly, honor too much, or treat with a too tender con- 
sideration, the mothers of our race. No chivalry was 
ever extravagant; it was only misguided. The impulse 
was holy, but mis-directed. That impulse gave us 
civilization; the same chivalric feeling, with more 
enlightenment, will give us that state of society that 
glows in beauty in our radiant dreams of the future. 
Physically and morally, God has made woman worthy 
to be the mother of mankind. Her nature is as exalted 
as her function. Love, and truth, and purity are the 
instincts of her being. Religion is the grand impulse 
of her soul. Even in her present imperfect state, after 
ages of neglect and suffering, she commands our ad- 
miration, and receives our love and worship. All that 
is truly good and beautiful in society, we owe to 
woman. The regeneration of the race, and the open- 
ing of a higher and happier existence to mankind, are 
sufficient motives to influence us in using all our ex- 
ertions to improve the condition of woman; while her 
elevation and happiness will be the most gratifying 
feature of a new order of society. 

Woman must be the motive power of all human pro- 
gress. Man may be, to whatever extent we please to 
contend, the head and hands of any true movement; 
but woman must be its warm heart. Hers is the 
empire of the affections; and her attractions are suf- 
ficient to elevate the world, if she be only elevated to 
the vantage-ground that belongs to her. If woman, for 
the past century, had not been shut out from her right- 
ful share of the advantages of education and opportuni- 
ties for culture, the world would have made more 
rapid advances. The great mistake of men has been, 
to leave her behind, and to endeavor to get along with- 
out her. Such a one-sided advance is impossible. 
Woman must advance step by step with man; in some 
things, she must even lead and guide him, or there can 
be no advancement. For man to endeavor to move on 
alone, leaving his ‘‘ better half’’ to lag behind him, 
ean only produce discord, mischief, and misery. Hu- 
manity becomes a divided body, without a living soul. 

If any difference be allowed in the means of educa- 
tion and the facilities for improvement, it should be in 
favor of the female sex ; for, in the period of our youth, 
it is the highest ambition of every man to make him- 
self agreeable, acceptable to, and worthy of the other 


sex. The intelligence and refinement of woman, there- 
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fore, would secure the education and elevation of man, 
in the present generation, by the law of sexual attrac- 
tion, while it would still more secure the improvement 
of both sexes of the coming generations, by the laws 
of hereditary descent. 

As philosophers, recognizing the laws of the material 
and moral universe; as philanthropists, seeking the 
elevation and happiness of our species; as Christians, 
having faith in the goodness and wisdom of God, and 
in the temporal and eternal salvation of his children— 
we should work earnestly to undo the wrongs of ages, 
and give to woman that place in society for which God 
designed her; and that opportunity for the development 
of her gifts and graces which would secure her own 
happiness, fulfill the promise of the future, and make 
her the glory of the race, in that condition of social 
order and moral harmony to which all the attractions 
of humanity tend, and in which the highest earthly 
destiny of the human race shall be accomplished.— 
Thomas L. Nichols. 





Our selections are from masculine writers; and from 
hundreds of others, of the highest genius and most 
eminent fame, similar sentiments might be quoted. We 
are encouraged and guided by this popular opinion. 
Tue Lapy’s Book (including the Boston Lady’s Maga- 
zine) was the first avowed advocate of the holy cause 
of woman’s intellectual progress; it has been the 
pioneer in the wonderful change of public sentiment 
respecting female education, and the employment of 
female talent in the work of educating the young. 

We intend to go on, sustained and accelerated by this 
universal encouragement, till our grand aim is accom- 
plished, till female education shall receive the same 
careful attention and liberal support from public legis- 
lation as are bestowed on that of the other sex. 

Such is the mission of the Lady’s Book for 1850. 

Does not every Lady in America wish success to her 
own Book? Weare sure its readers do; and, in return, 
this number is charged with the greetings of its editors 
to all their friends. May each and all enjoy a happy 
New Year! 

To CoRREsPONDENTS.—We endeavored, in our last 
number, to prepare our contributors for the disappoint- 
ment that, to many, would be unavoidable—namely, a 
rejection of their articles. The following list contains 
all we can find room for—indeed, several of these will 
have to waita long time. But these are accepted. 

“The Thread of Life,’? ‘“‘ Autumn Winds,’’ “‘ The 
Young Enthusiasts,’’ ‘‘ Morning, Noon, and Evening,’ 
‘* The Inquiry and Answer,’’ ‘* The Infant,’’ ‘* What 
is Life?’’ ‘* Musings,’’ ‘‘ Elsineur,’’ ‘‘ Autumn,’’ and 
‘* Fanny Wharton.’’ 

We do not condemn the articles we decline ; many— 
indeed, most of them—possess merit that deserves en- 
couragement ; but we have room only for the very few 
and very best. 

Does ‘‘ Aramis’’ wish his poem returned ? 

We have so often been called upon to furnish designs 
for children’s fancy dresses, that we have thought best 
to publish them, and oblige all our friends at once. 














EDITORS’ 


THE BRILLIANT. A GIFT BOOK FOR 1850. 
Edited by T.S New York: Baker & Scrib- 
ner. This is, in truth, well named the Brilliant, with 
its fifteen beautiful engravings and its richly embossed 
cover. Thec 
is sanctioned by the name of the editor, worthy of a 


Arthur 


ntents are interesting, and, like all that 


place on the parlor-table of those who admire the beauty 


which, in the sentiment, is derived from truth and 
goodness 

THE SONS OF TEMPERANCE OFFERING, 
FOR 1850. Edited by T. S. Arthur New York: 
Nafis & Cornish. A very beantiful book, and worthy 
of the welcome it will doubtless receive from the 
public. This is, we believe, the first Temperance 


Annual; but the pure fountain of thought and feeling, 
tuste and genius here opened, will, we are sure, long 
continue to flow. The editor and publishers deserve 
much commendation. 

PCEMS. By Henry W. Longfellow. The poem in 
our present number is a gem from this rich mine of 
Thought and Fancy. We need say no more to make 
readers seek the source of light from which our 


Published by Ticknor & Fields, 


our 

Star’ 
Boston. 

THE SACRED ANNUAL. 
Seasons. Edited by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 
ladelphia: published by T. K. Col’ins, Jr 
lent annual, or rather perennial, for its literary merits 
wil! not be exhausted by a first perusal. And then its 

lustrations are unique in their beauty; and, as speci- 
mens of the perfection which the art of engraving on 
wood has reached in our country, deserve great com- 


is derived. 


A Gift Book for all 
Phi- 
An excel- 


mendation. There are eleven of these large engravings: 
wil are spirited, and some have uncommon grace and 
beauty. Editor, artist, and publisher have each and 
all done well; and the Sacred Annual will be a favorite 
among the new Gift Books of the season. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Richard Hildreth. Harper & Brothers, New York; 
L.indsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia. We have received 
the third and last volume of this fine work, which 
closes with the year 1789. It is an acquisition to any 
library, both by reason of its internal worth and its 
handsome dress. 

GLIMPSES OF SPAIN; OR, NOTES OF AN 
UNFINISHED TOUR IN 187. By S. T. Wallis. 
A well written and very interesting 
It intro- 


Same publishers. 
narrative, by one who ought to write again 
cueces the reader to real life in Spain, and gives many 
particulars heretofore not generally known 

HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co., Boston; J. W. Moore, Philadelphia 
We 


have received the fourth volume of this handsome 


It will be 


work completed in six volumes, and the 


st volume will contain a complete index of the whole 





work 

rie POET’S OFFERING, FOR 1850. Edited 
by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. Grigg, Elliot, & Co., Phil: 
celphia. We have at last a volume of poetical quota- 
tions worthy of the name 


Our coadjutor has labored 


» this work 


as nearly perfect as pos- 


7* 
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TABLE. 


sible; and well has she succeeded. It contains nearly 


six hundred octavo pages, of fine double-column letier- 


press, carefully and tastefully selected from all the 


home and foreign authors of celebrity—classified and 


arranged in the most convenient manner. It is invalu- 


able toa writer; while, to the ordinary reader, it pre- 
any sul 


and giunce. As a gift- 


It con- 


sents every ject ata 
book, it is not surpassed by any of the season 
tains a fine portrait of Mrs. Hale, an illuminated title- 
page, and twelve of Sartain’s best mezzotints; and is 
bound superbly in Turkey morocco, richly gilt. It is 
one of the Typst elegant books ever published by this or 
any other house. ° 
GALLERY TO SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. G.& B. Westermann, Brothers, New Yor 
We have received Noa. 9 and 10 of this magnificent 
work, embracing part of King Lear and the Tempest. 
We sce not how any lover of Shakspeare will be with- 
out possessing these glorious conceptions of the im- 
mortal Retzsch. The whole number will form a rare 
and elegant book. We perceive that the publishers 
have removed their establishment to No. 290 Broadway, 
corner of Reade street, a far more central and desirable 
location. 
THE LIFE 
Weld. 
cent gift-book, combining beauty of dress with intr 


OF CHRIST 
Hogan & Thompson, Philadelphia 


By Rev. H. Hastings 
A magnifi- 
sic excellence. The whole work is original, and by 
one of the finest and most effective writers of the age 
We are rejoiced to see his talents expended on a work 
calculated to do great service, and that publishers (at 
least) appreciate his labors sufficiently to expend so 
much on its publication. It has two illuminations, and 
a large number of engravings in tint; and is bound in 
most beautiful style. It must have a rapid sale. 
RASSELAS. By Dr. Johnson. Hogan & Thomp- 
son, Philadelphia. We have, at last, this magnificent 
production in a form worthy of itself 
tomed to see it only in 18mo. boards, can now delight 


Those accus- 


themselves with a splendid octavo, enriched with illu- 
minations and engravings in tint—withal, the whitest 
paper, the purest, boldest type, and the most elegant 
binding in the world. We conscientiously declare it 
the handsomest book, in all respects, we have ever seen 


from the American press. It is an elegant gift-hbook 
Too much praise cannot be awarded to Hogan & 
Thompson for their enterprise in this publication; and 
the similar ones of ‘‘ Paul and Virginia’’ and ‘* The 


Vicar of Wakefield,’? which we have heretofore pno- 


ticed, and to which we would again call the attention 





of our readers. 
MY/ MOTHER ; OR, 
MATERNAL INFLUENCE 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
Wm. H. Hyde. New 


York. A beautiful tale, exhibiting the influence of 
loving, Christian mother upon her offspring It is 


anonymous; but we think we recognize the author as 


one whose previous c¢ ntributions to literature have 


been of a healthy and effective character. Every son 


should possess, and read carefully, this elegant volume 
the personal appearance of wl refle t< 
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THE DOWAGER; OR, THE NEW SCHOOL 
FOR SCANDAL By Mrs.Gore. H. Long & Brother, 
New York. One of Mrs. Gore’s last and best works. 
A very interesting story for the kind. 

ROCKINGHAM; OR, THE YOUNGER BRO- 
THER. Same publishers. One of the most thrilling 
tales of the present age. It is written by a master 
hand, and is well worth the perusal. 

HUMBOLDT’S ASPECTS OF NATURE. Lea & 
Blanchard, Philadelphia. A volume of immense value 
to the scientific man. It gives the aspects of nature in 
different lands and climates, with scientific elucida- 
tions. It is translated by Mrs. Sabine. Anything from 
the pen of this distinguished author must be of great 
utility; and the present work adds greatly to his repu- 
tation. 

LOS GRINGOS. By Lieut. Wise, U.S.N. Baker 
& Scribner, New York; Lindsay & Blakiston, Phila- 


delphia. Another book of travels, being an inside view 


of Mexico and California, with wanderings in Peru, 


It is elegantly written, and will 
The style is charm- 


Chili, and Polynesia. 
do the sailor-author great credit. 
ing; and the work ought to be as popular as ‘‘ Typee’’ 
or ** Mardi.’’ 

POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 
Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia. 
fore noticed this elegantly illustrated volume ; and it is 
so beautiful a book, that we cannot forbear calling 
attention to it again. It is, indeed, one of the most 
elegant books we have ever seen from any press; and 
its intrinsic value is only enhanced by its external 


By John T. Watson. 
We have hereto- 


appearance. 

SIGHTS IN THE GOLD REGION, AND SCENES 
BY THE WAY. By Theodore T. Johnson. Baker 
& Scribner, New York; J. W. Moore, Philadelphia. 
The title sufficiently indicates the character of the 
contents of the book. It is well written, and gives a 
vivid account of California scenes, by one who has 
‘* seen the elephant.’’? It 1s got up in the usual beauti- 
ful style of these publishers. 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY REGISTER 
AND MAGAZINE. Edited and published by James 
Stryker, Esq., 520 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. We 
have so invariably praised this valuable quarterly, that 
we can hardly ade anything to what we have hereto- 
fore said. Wecan scarcely conceive that the mind of 
one man can, once every three months, bring forth so 
vast an amount of interesting and truly valuable mat- 
ter. As it has now entered on its third volume, we 
may consider the work permanently established. 

JEREMIAH PARKES. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel. 
H. Long & Brother, New York. We are happy to be 
able to praise this work, which stands in striking con- 
tradistinction with one, by the same author, we have 
recently noticed. It is a very interesting novel. 

ELLA STRATFORD. By Lady Blessington. T. 
B. Peterson, Philadelphia. We have heretofore noticed 
this work in terms of commendation, and can only add 
that it is one of the distinguished author’s best. 

THE LIVING AUTHORS OF ENGLAND. By 
Thomas Powell. D. Appleton & Co., New York; 
George S. Appleton, Philadelphia. This book, heralded 
by so many (we incline to think) invidious remarks, 
has made its appearance, in the usual elegant style of 
these publishers. We must confess we like the book. 
These personal sketches of authors known to us, are 
always interesting ; and Mr. Powell gives many par- 
ticulars and anecdotes heretofore unknown to the world 
very interesting and com- 


generally. He has made a 
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panionable book ; and we are glad to see that it is to be 
followed by one on the living authors of America. “It 
will doubtless create quite a stir among our literati, 
and particularly among those who would be considered 
of that class. 

HOME RECREATION. By Grandfather Merry- 
man. This child’s volume contains 
a collection of tales of peril and adventure, voyages 
and travels, biography, manners and customs, poetry, 
and other entertaining sketches. The articles are by 
the best writers, and it forms one of the most enter- 
taining volumes we have seen. We notice our cor- 
respondent ‘‘ Clara Moreton’? amongst the contribu- 
tors. The volume is finely illustrated. 

HOLIDAY HOUSE. By Catherine Sinclair. 
publishers. A series of tales, by one of the most ac- 
complished female writers of the age. It is handsomely 
illustrated, and the binding is perfectly beautiful 
These publishers have introduced a style of binding 
that excels anything we have ever seen on books for 
children, being a sort of illaminated cover, which is 
alone worth the price of the book. 

LITTLE FRANK, AND OTHER TALES. Same 
publishers. Another book for the very little folks; 
printed, illustrated, and bound in the same beautiful 
Once seen, the children will have n« 


Same publishers. 


Same 


style as the last. 
others 

LITTLE DORA; OR, THE FOUR SEASONS 
Same publishers. Another book for children, written 
by a lady of Charleston, full of pictures and pleasant 
reading. 

SOUTHERN AND WESTERN TRAVELER’S 
GUIDE. By W. Williams. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York; George 8. Appleton, Philadelphia. An invalu- 
able companion for the traveler, and full of interesting 
information for those who read at home. It contains 
all the routs, distances, fares, descriptions of scenery 
&c. &c., and is filled with maps and engravings. It is, 
beyond doubt, the handsomest book of the sort ever 
published. 

CITY CRIES. Appleton, Philadelphia 
Here is something that will inevitably delight the little 


George S 


ones so fortunate as to persuade their parents to buy it 
for them. 
covers of a book, and containing full-length and life- 
like portraits of the men and women who go about the 
streets, crying ‘‘ Ice Cream,’’ ‘‘ Catfish,” &c. &e 
SKETCHES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. By 
T. S. Arthur. J. W. Bradley, Philadelphia. This 
magnificent volume, of over four hundred octavo pages 
is embellished by a fine and faithful portrait of the 
It can only be 


It is a long narrow sheet, folded between the 


author, and sixteen other engravings. 
had of the publisher, or his canvasing agent, Mr. J 
W. Bradley, 48 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, wh: 
has displayed great taste in the mechanical execution 
of the volume. It embraces a large number of Mr 
Arthur’s minor sketches, many of which will be recog- 
nized as old acquaintances. Weare glad that he has 
so collected them, for their preservation is a duty he 
owes to himself, and will be a pleasure to his numerous 
friends. 

THE PASTOR’S WIFE. A MEMOIR OF MRS 
SHERMAN. Robert E. Peterson, Philadelphia. An 
interesting narrative of the life of an eminently pious 
woman, the wife of the pastor of Surrey Chapel. Let 
her example be emulated. 

THE RECOLLECTIONS OF ANTONY By 
Alexandre Dumas. Stratton & Barnard, 
and St. Louis; T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia 
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lection of tales by Dumas, said to be translated by a 
gentleman of this city, He has succeeded admirably. 

LEAFLETS OF MEMORY. E.H. Butler & Co., 
Philadelphia. Incontrovertibly the prettiest book of 
the season. Mr. Butler has surpassed all his previous 
efforts. The execution of the mezzotint plates is in 
first-rate style. Some of the subjects we much object 
to; but these, probably, were not the taste of the pub- 
lisher: the majority of them, however, are beautiful. 
The illuminated titles by Sinclair, are in his best style. 
The literature of the volume is by the best authors 

THE SNOW FLAKE is another beautiful offering 
for Christmas, of a smaller size than the Leaflets; 
beautifully illustrated, with one exception. Mr. But- 
ler, in his holiday books, gives us good reading matter, 
which is not usually the case in similar publications. 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. By Martin Far- 
quhar Tupper. E.H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. Mr. 
Butler has got up this ‘‘ Book of Thoughts and Argu- 
ments’’ in a beautiful style for a Christmas present; 
anda most excellent one it will make. It is from the 
eighth London edition, and contains a portrait of the 
author. 

CHRISTMAS BLOSSOMS. Same publishers. Ever 
mindful of the juveniles, Mr. B. has produced another 
volume of his beautiful little ‘‘ New Year's Wreath,’’ 
with pretty plates and appropriate and agreeable 
reading. 

THE ARCHITECT. This valuable work continues 
to attract general attention, and we are glad to learn 
that it 1s liberally patronized. The last number con- 
tnined the portrait of Wm. H. Ranlett, architect, and 
the editor of the work. The designs for cottages in this 
number are among the most beautiful that have appear- 
ed, and render it particularly worthy the attention of 


fashionable villagers. 


ART NOTICES. 


Bracket, Woodside, Rothermel, Read, §c. 


Bracket.—The arrival of this fine ARTIST among us 
has given a new impulse to the lovers of art in its 
purest form of sculpture. His quiet studio, in Tenth 
street, is the daily resort of the cultivated and beauty- 

ving of our city. The superb bust of the poet Lone- 
FELLOW, with its manly contours and Grecianesque 

oluptuousness of feature, would make quite an exhi- 
bition in itself; but when to this are added the heads 
of Bryant, Dana, and ALLston—a whole parthenon 
genius—no one need be surprised at the attention 
shown Mr. Bracket. 
-arefully and truthfully wrought; conveying the cha- 
racteristic expression of the poet, without sacrificing 


These busts appear to us most 


the human too mach to a mere idealism; and he would 
pay a grateful compliment to both poet and artist who 
should order them put in marble and added to his house- 
hold deities. Now, which of our numerous art-patrons 
will say the word? But the great attraction of Mr 
Bracket’s studio is the ‘‘ Drowned Mother and her 


Child.” No one can look upon this beautiful group— 


the most poetical and elaborate of the artist’s works— 


without feeling that he has hit upon something very 
like a piece of genuine inspiration The figures are 
*-size, and nearly nude—a portion of the night-dress 


hanging to the arms of tl 


1€ principal one. The 
poor mother, thrown by a receding wave across a 
pointed rock, still clings to her baby-child with a living 


instinct. Even in death, she loses not the one thought 
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een 


In modeling the figure, the idea of 
There 
is no distortion; no rigidness of muscle; no clutching 
asif for aid. The expression is that of pure beauty 
and entire repose; and it would be difficult to find in 


of the mother. 
beauty seems to have absorbed all the rest. 


these radiant features, anything that speaks of violence 
or an untimely end. And in this, we think there is a 
certain incompleteness in the artist’s conception. The 
‘* before and after’’ are scarcely told—the why this just 
breathing form has ceased to breathe; and yet this is 
within the province of art, as itis of poetry. But be 
this as it may, we welcome Bracket’s group, with its 
careful modeling, its lovely forms, and its graceful 
contours, as a valuable addition to American Art. 

WoopsipE’s ‘‘ Introduction of Christianity into 
Britain.’’—This remarkable picture has taken every- 
body by surprise. It is a wonderful advance upon any- 
thing the artist has before produced; and if ‘‘ young 
Woodside”? goes on at this rate, the veterans must look 
to their laurels. The picture is on a pilgrimage to Bal- 
timore ; and will, we trust, find such substantial appre- 
ciation as its high merits deserve. We saw it but a 
moment, before it went, but that moment impressed us 
most favorably. We hope to speak more at length of 
it in a future number. 

RoTHERMEL has been engaged several months upon 
a large picture, from a passage in English Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, which we shall not forestall public curi- 
osity by describing, though we are certain it will more 
than sustain the high reputation the artist has so de- 
He has also a pictiire on the easel, 
from ‘*The Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ which is full 


servedly acquired. 


of the fairy witchery and the exquisite poetical imagery 
of the story. It is ina new vein for Mr. R.; and one 
which, if well worked, will yield with California pre- 
ciousness. It is the most fanciful work Mr. Rothermel 
has yet produced. 

The same artist has lately completed a series of draw- 
ings for the 300k,’? which are now in the hands of 
various distinguished engravers, and will soon be before 
the readers of ‘‘ Godey,’’ in all the beauty of line en- 
which is, after all, the true poetry of the 
graver’s art; and, in expressiveness, force, texture, and 


graving ; 


durability, is before all styles—stipple, mezzotint, and 
wooden block included. 

READ has just placed a new painting in the Art- 
Union Gallery, which is a very clever performance 
It is called ‘‘ Fortune Telling,’’ we believe, and repre- 
studying the 
maiden, with trae womanly 


; 


sents a pretty little ‘ female woman’? 
palm of another little 
gravity The coloring is much warmer and more 
pleasing than Mr. R. has before given us; and, alto- 
gether, the ‘* Fortune Teller’ is a very pretty affair 

WE have no copies remaining unsold for 1849, to 
make ‘‘ extraordinary offers’? in connection with a 
magazine failure. We sold our edition off as fast as 
printed, and could have disposed of many more. Our 
edition is always honestly stated. If we printed but 
12,000, we should say so. We commence the January 
number with 40,000 ; and, before February, we presume 
it will be 50,000 

It seems to be the practice with most other maga- 
zines to boast of what their January number will be; 
their whole aim being to make that number superior, 
and induce persons to subscribe, thinking that they will 
get such numbers the whole year. Now, we appeal to 


the public, if many of our numbers last year did not 
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far exceed in beauty and number of pages that for Janu- 
ary. We do not contemplate throughout the year to 
give as mony pages as we do in this number, and we 
honestly state it. We doubt if others will be equally 
as honest. It is optional with ourselves, however. We 
watch the course of events, and if cireumstances de- 
mand it, we may give twice the number. We annex 
the following extract from a letter received from the 
editor of ** The American Citizen,”’ published at Jack- 


‘* We think the ‘ Book’ deserving, because 


son, Mich 
it keeps up its interest throughout the year, which is 
We di not, 


in Our prospectas for 1549, publish eighty pages, and 


more than I can say of some magazines.”’ 


suy that “every number throughout the year would, in 
every respect, be like the January, with the exception 
of an engraved title-page,’’ and then fall to sixty-four 
We did not attack the institutions of the South, which 
called forth their merited rebuke. Nor did we publish 
vulgar ‘‘ model artist’? engravings, that met the uni- 
versal displeasure of the press throughout the country, 
for which we have, in both cases, the vouchers to 
show or publish, if necessary. 

We did not expect so dignified a publication as “ Lit- 
tell’s Living Age’’ would take from our columns the 
Biography of Fredrika Bremer, by Mary Howitt, and 
publish it without credit. 

Tue engraving of ‘* The Death-bed of Wesley,’’ in 
this number, is taken from our large and expensive 


engraving. 


In this number, we give a specimen of ‘ our artist 
n London.’? He is an American engraver, and was 
sent to London by us that he might get that assortment 
there which cannot be procured here 





A SLIGHT error crept into our advertisement on the 
December cover. We are made to say that ‘‘ we gave 
over double the number of engravings comprised in the 
other two magazines,’?’ &c. We intended to say that 
we gave as many as the other two, and thirty-five over. 
And again, ‘‘ the cotemporary who gave 916 pages,’’ 
should have been ‘‘the cotemporary who gave 800 
pages.’’? Justice to all demands these corrections. It 
will be perceived that one was in our favor and the 
other against us. These errors passed through only 
part of the edition. 


WE see that ‘“‘ Cousin Helen’s Baby,’’ published in 
the October number, seems to have given great pleasure 


to the press 


Mr. Artuvur’s New Boon.—Mr. Arthur’s new book, 
noticed by our reviewer this month, is a most beautiful 
volume, and just the thing fora gift-book during the 
eoming holiday season. Mr. J. W. Bradley, the pub- 
lisher, No. 48 North Fourth street, holds it as a sub- 
scription book alone, and will employ agents to sell it 
in all parts of the United States, who, we do not in the 
least doubt, will find it one of the most saleable works 


recently issned from the press. 





Tue condemnation of the wooden block fashions for 
any useful purpose has gone forth. The dignified co- 
temporary, Who eupposed, in compliance with the 
popular voice, that he would have to give a fashion 
pe 
with these abominations 








ite every three months, now has each number filled 


AND LADY’S BOOK. 
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Tue portrait of Lovis A. Gopey, the original pro- 
prietor and publisher of the Lady’s Book for twenty 
years, will appear in the next number. 





Tue public will perceive that the premiums we offer 
are just double those offered by any cotemporary ; and, 
after reading the description on the cover, no one will 
doubt that they are far superior. 





WE recommend our friends, in ‘‘ town and country,’’ 
to give Warden, corner of Fifth and Chestnut streets, 
a call, to purchase holiday gifts. His assortment of 


jewelry and fancy articles cannot be surpassed 





In. presenting the January number to the public, we 
We took the 


whole magazine world and other publishers by sur- 


need only say that it cannot be equaled. 


prise with our December number; but what will they 
say when they see this? It is useless to attempt com- 
petition; for, while the Lady’s Book engrosses the 
whole time of its publisher and editor, the attention 


of other publishers is withdrawn to other pursuits. 





Prasopy, the celebrated Cumeo Portrait Cutter, 140 
Chestnut street, is kept busily engaged with the por- 
traits of some of our most eminent citizens. 





WE perceive that our neighbor Scott, of ‘ Scott’s 
Weekly Paper,’’ offers four twenty-five cent novels 
and his leviathan paper, one year, for $2. This is ab- 
solutely giving it away. 

FULFILLING PromisEs.—It is not every one who has 
the good fortune to receive credit for having fulfilled 
their promises to the public. It has been our happiness 
however, to have received from our cotemporaries of 
the press, the still more grateful award that we have 
The Odd Fellow 
Boonsboro, Md., claims to have been the first who 


more than fulfilled our promises 


said that ‘*Godey more than fulfilled his promises 

For that, we thank him; and are grateful that his good 
opinion has been so universally sustained, proving 
that, after all, he was not so odd a fellow as he ima- 
gined. 


Tuk LATE Encar A. Por.—The December number 
of the ** Book’? 
American Poets; and, among them, one of the poetry 
of the late Mr. Por. Lest some of our readers should 
suppose that we had been trifling with the memory of 
a gifted but unfortunate son of genius, we deem it 
proper to state that the article had been sent to the 
press before the lamented death of the poet occurred 
otherwise it would not have been inserted. 


contained some amusing specimens of 


CHILDREN’S COSTUMES FOR FANCY 
PARTIES. 


(See Plate.) 


Tue expediency of children’s parties is a question 
not yet set at rest by the magazines and journals de- 
voted to nursery tactics; but as, in the mean time, 
children will enjoy themselves after this fashion, and 
there are mothers indulgent enough to gratify them, we 
give a plate of some of the prettiest costumes Parisiar 
taste and elegance have copied or invented. Those 
who are anti to these amusements, can but acknow- 
ledge that, apart from all interest as a model, the plat: 
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possesses much merit as a picture. Itis in this the 
French excel so wonderfully; and by this test, a real 
French tashion plate is easily distinguishable. The 
figures are not placed merely as wooden blocks to sup- 
port the costumes, but are pretty women and graceful 
children —grouped effectively and naturally. How 
different from the coarse, native imitations one fre- 
quently sees in the cheap magazines; where two tall, 
stiff females stand bolt upright, doing nothing, staring 
at space, and as unlike real life or animate beings as 
were the performers in Mrs. Jarvis’s ‘* wax - work 
show.’’ It is useless to deny it; from the days of the 
Virgin Queen to our own time, the French, and they 
alone, have set the fashions for half the world. And 
no wonder, for their artistes compose, and are well 
paid for their genius as well as their time. In this 
group, for instance, note, if you will, the stateliness of 
the miniature Queen Bess, in her ruff and brocaded 
gown. With what an air of majesty she surveys her 
little subjects, listening while the hurdy-gurdy girl 
presents her petition! The wandering minstrel herself, 
whose eloquence has affected Titania to a half-sorrow- 
ful silence, while she leans gracefully upon the arm of 
that spruce young pilgrim! The peasant girl, at the 
head of the group, is evidently considering how much 
of the coin jingling in her apron pocket she can afford 
to bestow ; and the tiny, crimson-robed maid of honor, 
The 
salaries of these demoiselles are never too large, as we 
all know. Last, but not least, Tom Pouce, mounted 
on his green-velvet footstool, attired as a gentleman of 
the old school, is stretching forward his little head, as 
he would like to know what all this fuss is about. 

These costumes, though, at first sight, seeming so 
costly, can be easily arranged at very little expense. 
Any mother, with ordinary taste and ingenuity, could 
do so with few purchases; and,as the dress is worn 
but once or twice at most, there is not much matter 
Indeed, a very pretty 


perhaps, wishes she could afford to be liberal. 


il 


tbout the length of stitches. 
costume has been finished with the aid of pins alone. 

Grown-up’’ parties are relieved of much stiffness by 
the present fashion of fancy costumes; and either of 
these given for children, can be made to suit older 
people. 


WOODEN BLOCK FASHIONS. 
Figure 1.—Walking-dress and mantilla, of heavy 


The trimming is double folds of the same 
The white bonnet of 


green silk. 
silk, buttons to match. 
drawn ribbon and lace, completes one of the most 


and 


tasteful costumes of the season. 

Figure 2.—Dress of claret-colored brocade silk, made 
plain and full. A sacque of velvet, the same shade, 
with satin cording and buttons. The lacing on the side 
is one of the chief novelties in shape. Bonnet of green 
velvet, with a small plume. 

Figure 3.—Black-spotted tulle over a pink silk slip. 
Double skirt, and a triple berthé cape. The hair is 
arranged very simply, with a wreath of pansies and 
drooping green foliage. A tasteful and simple costume. 

Figure 4.—Dress of rich white silk, the second skirt 
open at the right side, and fastened by a graceful fes- 
tooning of crimson velvet leaves and Roman pearls. 
The hair is in Grecian braids, and the wreath is of 
crimson velvet leaves, with festoons of Roman pearls 
to match the skirt. This is a novel and pleasing style. 
The long sharp boddice is the mark of a Parisian even- 


ing dress 
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FRENCH TERMS. 

We have always taken care, in preparing our de- 
scriptions of fashions and fashion plates from foreign 
authorities, to translate, as far as possible, the French 
terms and idioms; for, as a correspondent justly says, 
‘it is presumed the Lady’s Book is read and intended 
more for American than French ladies.’* Moreover, 
it may be noticed that our magazine is the only one that 
does this among all the numerous pretenders in the sama 
path. It is true, there are, now and then, names o 
articles that have into our lan- 
guage, for which there is no translation. For instance, 
the Spanish mantilla; the French mantelet, berthé ; 
a ruché or glacé silk, tulle, etc. etc. With these ex- 
ceptions, if our friends, any of them, will take the 
trouble to look back through the last volume, they will 
find no other foreign word introduced. The great im- 
portance of this, in magazines destined for circulation 


become naturalized 


in remote districts, where no language but our own is 
spoken or written, will at once be recognized. For 
those whom a city life has not made familiar with the 
proper names of articles, we annex a collection of 
terms most generally in use. 

Berthé is a cape of lace, of about the shape of those 
so fashionable a few years since, and called ‘‘ low 
capes,’’ in common parlance. 

Tulle, or illusion—common fine silk net lace. 

Ruché, a ruffle or quilling of lace or ribbon. 
waist of a dress. 

Coiffure, head-dress. 

Bouquet de coiffure and bouquet de corsage, bouquets 
for the waist and head. 

Glacé silk, a summer or thin silk. 


Corsage, 


FasHIon. 





POINTS OF ETIQUETTE. 

SEVERAL knotty points of etiquette have, from time 
to time, been submitted to us for decision; and one or 
two of them are really of consequence enough to be 
noted. 

Is it proper for the escort of a lady to request gentle- 
mon occupying good seats at a concert or lecture, to 
give them up to himself and charge, and retire to parts 
unknown in search of a standing place, if the room 
should be crowded ? 

To this, we would answer that, if the gallantry of 
the gentlemen thus situated does not prompt them to 
proffer the seats in question, it is rudeness to request it. 
A lady is a lady, it is true; but if she could not come 
early enough to get a good seat, she cannot expect that 
spectators who did should inconvenience themselves 
for her sake. 

If it is at the theatre, where seats have been taken, 
it is the height of rudeness to request such a favor; 
particularly if ladies be of the first party. They must 
then be separated from their escort; a strange lady is 
set down in the midst of their party, and all are placed 
in an awkward position. Weare afraid that the inborn 
politeness of American men has spoiled some of our 
ladies, if they expect so much. In Europe, you would 
be laughed at, if such an exchange were demanded; 
and it would be fortunate if the affair did not end in a 
rencontre, if the parties were equals. 

We may as well mention here, for the sake of the 
other sex, that loud thumping with canes and umbrel- 
las, in demonstration of applause, is voted decidedly 
rude. Clapping the hands is quite as efficient, and 
neither raises a dust to soil the dresses of the ladies, 


nor a hubbub enough to deafen them. 











GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK FOR 1850. 
“THE BOOK OF THE NATION” 


THE OLDEST MAGAZINE IN AMERICA. 


PUBLISHED BY THE PRESENT PROPRIETOR FOR TWENTY YEARS. 
EDITED BY MRS. SARAH J. HALE. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN GODEY AND THE OTHER PHILADELPHIA MONTHLIES. 


In 1849, the Lady’s Book gave 916 pages—which is 116 more than one, and 148 pages more than the other 
Philadelphia monthly. He gave 281 engravings—among which were 20 colored, and 93 full page—which is 
136 more than one, and 180 more than the other. 

We gave, in each number, a piece of music, printed separately on tinted paper, making 24 pages, or 12 
pieces ina year. To show the cheapness of the Lady’s Book, this same music, if bought separately at the 
music stores, would cost exactly the price of the whole year’s subscription—$3, 


SOME OF OUR PECULIAR EMBELLISHMENTS. 

Ladies’ Work Table—which comprises every kind of Needlework, Embroidery, Knitting, Netting, Crochet, 
Patterns for Caps, Chemisettes, Childrens’ Clothes, Wedding Dresses, In-door and Out-door Costumes; Birds 
of America; Colored Flower Plates; Model Cottages and Furniture ; Fashionable do. ; Lace-Work ; Vignette 
Plates at the head of articles, etc. etc. Al! the above are illustrated by engravings. 

And, in 1850, will also be given a set of engravings, illustrative of 


THE COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS, 


with descriptions by Mrs. Hale. Most of the old features of the Book that were so popular last year, will be 
retained, and new ones added as they may suggest themselves to the publisher 


A NEW NOVEL, BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, 


will be one of the features for 1850. 


OUR READING MATTER. 


We have long stood at the head of the magazine world for our contributions ; they are always moral and 
instructive, and such as may be placed before a family without hesitation. This department is under the 
control of MRS. SARAH JOSEPHA HALE, whose name alone is a sufficient guarantee for the propriety of 
the Lady’s Book. We may say the same of our engravings. We will never, as is done by a cotemporary, 
publish indecent model-artist pictures, such as no parent would allow a child to look at. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK for 1850 SHALL SURPASS THAT of 1849, 


And exceed all magazines past, present, and to come. 


TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE, POSTAGE PAID. 
MAGNIFICENT AND EXPENSIVE PREMIUMS. 
Subscribers to a Club, or single Subscribers, may choose different Engravings. 

One copy 1 year $3, with any two of the following splendid premium plates: ‘‘ Death-Bed of the Rev. John 
Wesley,” ** Wesley Preaching in the Gwenap Amphitheatre,’ “* America Guided by Wisdom,” “ General 
Taylor and Old Whitey,” “ Likeness of the Rev. John Wesley,” “ Do. of his co-laborer, Rev. John 
Fletcher’’—the last two, though separate engravings, we count only as one premium. 

Two copies for $5, and any Two of the above prints to each subscriber. 

Five copies for $10, and an extra copy of the Book, and any two of the above engravings to the person 
sending the club. 

Eleven copies for $20, and an extra copy of the Book, and any THREE of the above engravings to the person 
sending the club 

Any person sending $5 in advance, subscription for 1850 and 51, will be entitled to anv rour of the above 
engravings. 

MORE AND MOST LIBERAL OFFERS. 

For $10 in advance, five copies of the Lady’s Book will be sent, and a copy of either of the above magnificent 
prints sent to each subscriber. They can, in all cases, select which they please. 

For $30, we will send ten copies of the Book, and thirty copies of any of the above engravings. 

Single number of the Lady’s Book, 25 cents. 

The above are large-sized parlor prints. The ‘* Death-Bed of Wesley’? contains many portraits; ‘* Wesley 
Preaching in the Amphitheatre’? contains hundreds of figures, and cost $1500 to engrave it. ‘* America 
Guided by Wisdom,” is a very large line engraving, and cost $1800 to engrave. ‘* General Taylor and Old 
Whitey,”’ is one of the largest of the General Taylor prints, and is engraved from an original painting, at a cost 
of $1000. The heads of Wesley and Fletcher are of a good size for framing. 


These Piates cannot be purchased at the Stores at less than $3 each. 
Premiums are only sent when the Subscriptions are remitted direct to the Publisher. 
THE LADY’S BOOK FOR 1850 WILL CONTAIN SEVERAL HUNDRED GOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
Postmasters and others sending clubs, will oblige us very much by having them all addressed to one name. 
It is no inconvenience to them, and will be a great favor to us. 
PREMIUMS TO THE TOWNS SENDING THE LARGEST NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


The town sending us the largest number of mail subscribers for 1850, will be entitled to the Lady’s Book 
for 1851 gratis; and the next in number, each subscriber shall receive any one of the above plates. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





*,* Newspapers copying the above will be entitled to an exchange. 
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